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MEMOIRS 


OP THE 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE POEM OF ROKEBY BEGUN -.CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
MR. MORRITT— DEATH OF HENRY DUKE OF BUCCIEUCH 
— GEORGE ELLIS — JOHN WILSON — APPRENTICES OP 
EDINBURGH — SCOTT^S : NIGK-NAOKATORIES'» — LETTER 
TO MISS BAILLIE ON THE ' PUBLICATION : OF CHII.DE 
HAROLD —CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD BYRON. — 1811- 
1812. 

Of the £4000 which Scott paid for the original farm of 
Abbotsford, he borrowed one half from his eldest brother. 
Major John Scott ; the other moiety was raised by the 
Baliantynes, and advanced on the security of the as yet 
unwritten, though long-meditated poem of Rokeby. He 
immediately, I believe by Terry^s counsel, requested Mr. 
Stark of Edinburgh, an architect of whose talents he al- 
ways spoke warmly, to give him a design for an oraamenta! 
cottage in the style of the old English vicarage-hoose. But 
before this could be done, Mr. Stark died; and Scott’s 
letters will show how, in the sequel, his building plans, 
checked for a season by this occurrence, gradually expand- 
ed, — until twelve years afterwards the site was occupied 
not by a cottage, but a castle. 

His first notions are sketched as follows, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Slorritt very shortly after tlie purchase. 
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2 LIFE OF SIB. WALTER 

now settlementef*I*^ha^re migrate the next to our 

Jiitended cottage— one fe that It Xll respecting my 

Myard -the Sther, tha^Kt elfwiL*” 

little conservatorv in xvhLh t ^^^awm^-room sfiai opea lute « 

tain. These of SS f ^ W 

mined upon ; but I hope befwe a stonVnf .since deter- 

'«re shall meet and collogue ^oh R.”* * paradise is begun 

♦I rnonths later, (December 20th iPt i ^ i 

the design of his new noem ^ opens 

of Roklbv, whose IoEih ®q«!*-e 

disturbed by the unexnectpd ’ * appears, had just been 

refera to a humoraus^icle ' 

phlets about the Biillinn n John Sinclair’s pam- 

Mt. Ellh^d j°“‘ ?■“>>»■»» of 

gr J ■^* Esq. 

My dear Morritt, 

interlude of the1)Sng”at^R^|^ebvTem^^^ Jhtie 

mother happened to produce her ui^in ^ whose 

the hands of a ^ame at whist and ^vho fJ notice, between 
brated David flume, wh^w^ one of T <=ele- 

tinguished by the name of IVip P>n ti R lived long’ dis- 
nearly niade^ s^rr biLSr if °"<=e 
We were invited to dine at MeMlle CasHoT*^ circumstances, 
then near neighbors 1 with the rhi^r-o (to wdnch we were 
porary inhabiSmSTet behdd i‘« te^ 

two hours before dinner from nnr ^^adiah whom I despatched 
of Edinburgh, haltino- at Melville T n summon the I>r. Slop 
make apologies, and so forth encounterpd'trliir’f-n®®”®'^ horse, 
adi^ sallying on the identical erranit^r <^be Melville Castle Ob- 
skill, who, like an active knight-errant °f 

dames within tliree hours of Lcl oAw distressed 

■""““Id have made if they had out off th • ^ Messed duet tiiev 
called, till they could do ft in conceit « 

than a" fourth roie,^™"4g^-i®5^ *° y°« of. Nothing less 

civil wars of Charles L, ’and Scene ve^ ’ 
by. 1 want to build my cottaee a little 

permit out of my ordinary incomef 


Scotch Court of'ixoh^quer^*’*® Robert Dundas, Chief Baron of the 
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is very true' tliat an. author should not hazard his reputation, 
as Bob Acres says, I really think Reputation should take some' 
care of the gentleman in return. Now, I have all your scenery 
deeply imprinted in my me.mory, and moreover, be it known to 
you, I iiitend to refresh its traces, this ensuing summer, and to_go 
as far as the borders of .Lancashire, and the caves of Yorksliire, 
and so perhaps on to Derbyshire, 1 have sketched a story which 
pleases me, and I am only anxious to keep my theme quiet, for its 
being piddled upon by, some of your reudy-to-taich literati, as John 
Bunyan calls them, would be a serious misfortune to me, l am not 
without hope of seducing you to be my guidea little way on my tour. 
Is there not some book (sense or nonsense, I care not) on the beau- 
ties of Teesdale— I mean a descriptive wmrk ? If you can point it 
out or lend it me, you wdll do me a great favor, and no less if you 
can tell me any traditions of tlie period. By which party wms Ber- 
nard Castle occupied ? It strikes me that it should be held for the 
Parliament. Pray, help me in this, by truth, or dction, or tradi- 
tion, — I care not which, if it be picturesque. What the deuce is 
the name of that wild glen, w^here we had such a clamber on 
horseback up a stone staircase ? — Cat’s Cradle, or Cat’s Castle, I 
think it was. I wisli also to have the true edition of the tradition- 
ary tragedy of your old house at Mortham, and the ghost thereunto 
appertaining, and you will do me yeoman’s service in compiling 
the relics of so valuable a legend. Item — Do you know any thing 
of a striking ancient castle belonging, I think, to the Duke of 
Leeds, called Coningsburgh ? * Grose notices it, but in a very 
flimsy manner. I once flew past it on tlie mail-coach, when its 
round tower and flying buttresses had a most romantic effect in 
the morning dawn. 

“ The Quarterly is beyond my praise, and as much beyond me 
as I was beyond that of my poor old nurse who died the other day. 
Sir John Sinclair has gotten the gold fleece at last. Dogberry 
would not desire a richer reward for having been written down an 
ass. £6000 a-year ! f Good faith, the whole reviews in Britain 
should rail at me, with my free consent, better cheap by at least a 
cipher. There is no chance, with all my engagements, to be at 
London this spring. My little boy Walter is ill with the mea- 
sles, and I expect the rest to catch the disorder, which appears, 
thank God, very mild. Mrs. Scott joins in kindest complinients to 
]\Irs. Morritt,— many merry Christmases to you—and believe me, 
truly yours, 

W^nTEE Sc.OTT.” , 


* See note, Ivanhoe, Waverley Jfoveh, vol. xvii. pp. 335-339. 
i Shortly after the appearance of the article alluded to, Sir John 
Sinclair was appointed cashier of Excise for Scotland. “ It should 
be added,” says his biographer, “ that the emoluments of the situation 
were greatly reduced at the death of Sir James Grant, his predeces- 
sor ” — Qmn'terly Journal of £griculture^ Seytemher^ 1836, p. 125. 
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I insert Mr. Morritt’s answer, both for the light wliicli it 
throws on various paitieukr passages in the poem as we 
have it, and because it shows that some of those features 
in the general plan, which were unfavorably judged on its 
publication, had been early and very strongly recommended 
to the poet’s own consideration by the person wliom, on 
this occasion, he was most anxious to please. 

7f alter Scott, E$q. 

' “ Rokeby, ^tb December, 1811. 

“ My dear Scott, 

I begin at the top of my paper, because your request must 
be complied with, and I foresee that a letter on the antiquities of 
Teesdaie will not be a short one. Your project delights me much, 
and I willingly contribute my mite to its completion. Yet, highly as 
I approve of the scene where you lay the events of your romance, 
I have, I think, some observations to make as to die period you 
have chosen for it Of this, however, you will be a better judge 
after I have detailed my antiquarian researches. Now, as to Bar- 
nard Castle, it was built in Henry I.’s time, by Barnard, son of 
Guy Baiiol, who landed with tlie Conqueror. It remained with the 
Baliols till their attainder by Edward 1. The tomb of Alan of 
Galloway was here in Leland’s time ; and he gives the inscription. 
Alan, if you remember, married Margaret of Huntingdon, David’s 
daughter, and -was father, by her, of Devorgiid, who married Joim 
Baiiol, and from whom her son, John Baiiol, claimed the crown of 
Scotland. Edward I. granted the castle and liberties to Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick; it descended (with that title) to the 
Nevills, and by iVnn Nevill to Eichard Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards King Richard III. It does not appear to whom Henry VII. 
or his son re-granted it, but it fell soon into the hands of the 
Nevills, Earls of Westmoreland, by whom it was forfeited in tlie 
rising of the North. It was granted by James I. to the citizens of 
London, from whom Sir Henry Vane received it by purchase. It 
does not seem to have ever been used as a place of strength after 
the rising of the North ; and %vhen the Vanes bought it of the 
citizens, it was probably in a dismantled state. It was, however, 
a possession of the Vanes before the Civil Wars, and, therefore, 
with a safe conscience, you may swear it stood for tiie Parliament 
The lady for whose ghost you inquire at Rokeby, has been so 
buried in uncertainty, you may make what you like of her. The 
most interesting fiction makes her the heiress of tire Rokebys, 
murdered in the woods of the Greta by a greedy collateral who 
inherited the estate. She reached the house before she expired, 
and her blood was extant in my younger days at Mortham tower. 
Others say it was a Lady Rokeby, the wife of the owner, who was 
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Bhiit la the walks Ry robbers ; bat she certaialy became a. ghost* 
.and , under the very poetic mm de guerre of Mortham Dobby* she 
appeared dressed as a fiiie lady, with a piece of white-silk trailing 
behind her- — without a head, indeed, (though, no tradition states how 
she lost so material a member,) but 'with many of its advantages, 
for she had long hair on .her shoulders — and e^^es, nose, and mouth, 
in her breast The' parson, once, by talking Latin to her, confined 
her under ■ the .. bridge that crosses the Greta at my dairy^, b»utthe 
a.rch, being destroyed by Hoods .in 1771,. becam-e incapable of 
containing a ghost any longer, and she was seen after that time by 
some of the older parishioners, I often heard of her in my early 
youth, from a sibyl ’ivho lived in the park to the age of 105, but 
since her death, I believe the history has become obsolete. 

“ The Rokebys were at all times loyal, at least from Henry 
IV. downward. They lived early at Mortham tower, which was, I 
’ believe, a better building than the tower of Rokeby, for here also 
was one wj-here my house now stands. I fancy they got Blortham 
by marriage.*' Colonel Rokeby, the last possessor of the old blood, 
was ruined in the Civil Wars by his loyalty and unthriftiness, and 
the estates %vere bought by the Robinsons, one of whom, the long 
Sir Thomas Robinson, so 'ivell-known and %vell-quizzed in the time 
of our grandfathers, after laying out most of the estate on this 
place, sold the place and the estate together to my father in 1769. 
Oliver Cromwell paid a visit to Barnard Castle in his ay from 
Scotland, October, 1648. He does not seem to have been in the 
castle, but lodged in the town, whence I conclude the castle was 
then uninhabitable. Now I would submit to you w^hether, coriaid- 
ering the course of events, it would not be expedient to lay the 
time of your romance as early as the War of the Roses. For, 
1st. As you seem to hint that there will be a ghost or two in it, like 
the King of Bohemia’s giants, they will be ‘more out of the w'ay.’ 
2d. Barnard Castle, at the time I propose, belonged to Nevills and 
Plantagenets, of wdioin something advantageous (according to your 
cavalier views) may be brought forward ; whereas, a short time 
before the Civil Wars of the Parliament, the Vanes became pos- 
sessors, and still remain so ; of whom, if any Tory bard should be 
able to say any thing obliging, it will certainly be ‘ insigne^ recena, 
adkuc indichim ore uHo,’ and do honor to his powers of imagination, 
3d.^ The knights of Rokeby Itself were of high rank and fair do- 
main at the earlier period, and were ruining themselves ignobly at 
the other. 4th. Civil war for civil war ; the first had twm poetical 
sides, and the last only one ; for the Roundheads, though I always 
thought them politically right, were sad materials for poetry; even 

* The heiress of Mortham married Rokeby in the reign of Edward 
II. ; and his own castle at Rokeby having been destroyed by the Scotch 
after the battle of Bannockburn, he built one on his wife’s estate— -the 
same of which considerable remains still exist— on the northern bank 
of the Greta. ■ ' 
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Milton cannot make^ mncli' of them. I think no time suits so well 
with a romance, of which the .scene lies in this country, as the 
Wars of tlie two Roses — ^nnless you sing the rising of tlie North ; 
and then yon will abuse Queen Elizabeth, and be censured as an 
abettor of Popery. How you would be involved in political con- 
troversy — with all our Whigs, who are anti-Stuarts; and all our 
Tories, who are anti-Fapistical ! I therefore see no alternative but 
boldly to venture back to the days of the holy King Harry ; for, 
God knows, it is difScult to say any thing civil of us since that 
period. Consider, only, did not Cromwell himself pray that the 
Lord would deliver him from Sir Harry Vane ? and what will you 
do with him r — still more, if you take into the account the improve- 
ments in and about the castle to which yourself was witness wdien 
we visited it together ? ^ 

“ There is a book of a few pages, describing the rides through^ 
and about Teesdale ; I have it not, but if I can get it I wdli send 
it. It is very bare of information, but gives names. If you can 
get the third volume of Hutchinson’s History of Durliam, it would 
give you some useful information, though very ill written. The 

f len where we clambered up to Cat-castie is itself called Deep- 
ale. I fear we have few traditions that have survived the change 
of farms, and property of all sorts, ’which has long taken place in 
this neighborhood. But we have some poetical names remaining, 
of which we none of us know the antiquity, or at least the origin. 
Thusyin the scamper we took from Deepdale and Cat-castle, "we 
rode next, if you remember, to Cotherstone, an ancient village of 
the Fitzhughs on the Tees, ’whence I sho’wmd you a rock rising 
over the crown of the wood, still called Pendragon Castle. The 
river that joins the Tees at Cotlierstone is ycleped the Balder, I 
fancy in honor of the son of Odin ; for the farm contiguous to it 
retains the name of Woden’s Croft. The parish in which it stands 
is Romaldkirk, the church of St. Romald the hermit, and was once 
a hermitage itself in Teesdale forest. The parish next to Rokeby, 
on the Tees below my house, is Wycliif, where the old Reformer 
was born, and the day-star of the Reformation first rose on Eng- 
land. The family of Rokeby, who were the proprietors of this 
place, were valiant and knightly* They seem to have had good 
possessions at the Conquest, (see Doomsday Book;) in Henry 
III.’s reign they were Sherifis of Yorkshire. In Edward II, ’s 
reign, Froissart informs us, that, w^hen the Scotch army decamped 
in the night so ingeniously from Weardale that nobody knew the 
direction of their march, a hue and cry was raised after them, and 
a rewai-d of a hundred merks annual value in land ’tvas offered by 
the crown for 'whoever could discover them, and that de Rokeby 


Mr. Morritt alludes to the mutilation of a curious vaulted roof of 
ptreme antiquity, in the great tower of Barnard Castle, occasioned by 
its conversion into a manufactory of patent shot; an znipwv&MGMt at 
which the Poet had expressed some indignation. 
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-•—I think S.r Ralph-— m'as the fortunate knight wfp ascertained 
their quarters on the moors near HeKliam. Xo the ■ time ol* Henry 
!¥., the liigii-Sherii* of Yorkshire,, who overthrew Korthumber- 
laiid, and drove him to Scotland after the battle at Shrewsbury, ^v^ls 
also a Rokeby. Tradition says tliat this“ siieril? was before this 
an adherent of tlie Percys, a.nd was the identical knight wlio dis- 
suaded Hotspur from the enterprise, on whose letter the. angry 
w'arrior comments so freely in Shakspeare. ■ They arc indeed, E 
tliinlv, mentioned as adherents of the Percys, in Chevy Ciiace, and 
fought under their banner ; I hope, therefore, that they broke that 
connection from pure patriotism, and not for filthy lucre. Such 
are ail tiie annals that occur to me at present. If jmu wdll come 
here, wm can summon a synod of the oldest women in the countiy, 
and you shall cross-examine them as much as you please. There 
are many romantic spots, and old names* rather than remains of 
peels, and to'wers, once called castles, wdiicb belonged to Scroops, 
Fitzhughs, and Nevills, with w'hich you sliould beTritimate before 
you finish your poem, — and also the abbots and monks of Eggle- 
stone, wdio were old and venerable people, if you carry 5’our story 
back into Romish times ; and you will allow that the beauty of 
the situation deserves it, if you recollect the view from and near 
the bridge between me and Barnard Castle. Coningsburgh Cas- 
tle, a noble building as you say, stands betw^een Doncaster and 
ilotherham. I think it belongs to Lord Fitzwilliam, but am not 
sure. You may easily find the account of it in Grose, or any of 
the otlier antiquarians. The biiilding is a noble circular tower, 
buttressed all round, and with walls of immoderate thickness. It 
is of a very early era, but I do not know its date. 

I have almost filled my letter with antiquarianism ; but wdll 
not conclude without repeating how much your intention has 
charmed us. The scenery of our rivers deserves to become classic 
ground, and I hope the scheme will induce you to visit and revisit 
it often. I wdli contrive to ride with you to Wenslydale and the 
Caves at least, and the border of LancasMre, &,c. if I can ; and to 
fijcilitate that trip, I hope you will bring Mrs. Scott here, that our 
dames may not be impatient of our absence. ‘I know each dale, 
and every alley green,’ between Rokeby and the Lakes and Caves, 
and have no scruple in recommending my own guidance, under 
which you will be far more likely to make discoveries than by 
yourself I for the people have many of them no knowledge of their 
own country. Should I, in consequence of your celebrity, be 
obliged to leave Rokeby from the influx of cockney romancers, art- 
ists, illustrators, and sentimental tourists, I shall retreat to Ashes- 
tiel, or to your new cottage, and thus visit on you the sins of 
your waitings. At all events, however, I shall raise the rent of 
iny inn at Greta bridge on the first notice of your book, as I hear 
life people at Callander have made a fortune by you. Pray give 
our kindest and best regards to Mrs. Scott, and believe me ever, 
dear Scott, yours very truly, J. B. S. Mobritx ” 


In Jcinuarys IS}% Scott entered die* enj«}iiieiit of 
his proper salary as a clerk of whiciij with his 

sheriffdoms gave him from this time till very nc»ar the close 
of his Fifes a professional income of £1600 a-year. On 
the lltb of the same iponth he lost his kind friend and 
fiBt patron^ Henryj tiiird Duke of Biicclcuchs and fifth of 
Queeiisberry. Both these events are mentioned iii the 
following letter to Joanna Baillie^ who, among other things, 
had told Scott that the materials for his purse were no\^- on 
her table, and expressed her anxiety to know who was the 
author of some beautiful lines on the recent death of their 
friend, James Graharae, the poet of the Sabbath. These 
verses had, it appears, found their way anonymously into 
the newspapers. 

To J\Iiss Joanna Hampstead^ 

“ January ITth, 1812. 

‘ My dear Friend, 

“The promise of the purse has Mattered my imagination so 
very agreeably that I cannot help sending you an ancient silver 
mouth-piece, to which, if it pleases your taste, you may adapt yuur 
intended labors : this, besides, is a genteel way of tying you down 
to your promise ; and to bribe you still farther, 1 assure you it shall 
not be put to the purpose of holding bank-notes or vulgar bullion, 
but reserved as a place of deposit for some of my pretty little 
medals and nicknackatories. When I do make another poetical 
effort,! shall. certainly expect the sum you mention from the book- 
sellers, for they have had too good bargains of me hitherto, and I 
fear I shall want a great deal of money to make my cottage ex- 
actly what I should bke it Meanwhile, between ourselves, my 
income has very piuch increased since I wrote to you, in a 
different My prededfeor in the office of Clerk of Session 
retired to make room for me, on the amiable condition of retaining 
all the emoluments during his life, which, from my wish to retire 
from the bar and secure a certain though distant income,! w'as 
induced to consent to ; and considering his advanced age and un- 
certain health, the bargain was really not a bad one. But alas 1 
like Sinbad’s old man of the sea, my coadjutor’s strength in- 
creased prodigiously after he had fairly settled himself on my 
shoulders, so that after five years’ gratuitous labor I began to tire 
of tny burden. Fortunately, Mr. Bankes’ late superannuation act 
provides a ratable pension for office-holders obliged to retire after 
long and faithful services ; and my old friend very handsomely 
consented to be transferred fi'om my galled shoulders to the broad 
back of the public, although he is likely to sustain a coiisiderabie 
diminution of income by the exchange, to which he has declared 
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liimseif willing to submit as a penalty for having, lived longer than 
he or I expected. To me it will make a dSference of £1300 
a-year, no trifle to us who have no wish to Increase our expense 
in a single particular, and ' who could : support it on oiu* former in- 
come without inconvenience. This I tell you in contideiice, be- 
cause I know' you wall be very w'ell pleased witli any good fortune 
which, comes in my, way. Every body who cares a farthing for 
poetry, is delighted with your volume,. -and well they may. Yon 
will neither ,be shocked nor surprised at hearing that Mr. Jeflrey 
has, armoimced himself of a. contrary opinion. So, at least, I un- 
derstand, for our very ideas of w'hat is poetry difler so widely, tiiat 
i?e rarely talk upon tliese subjects. There is sometfiing in his 
mode of reasoning that leads me greatly to doubt wdietlier, not- 
withstanding the vivacity of his imagination, he really lias any 
of poetical genius, or wdiether he has wmrn it all oW by per- 
petually sharpening Ms wit on the grindstone of criticism. 

am very glad that you met my dear friend, George Ellis,— 
a wonderful man, w^ho, through tlie life of a statesman and poli- 
tician, conversing with princes, wits, fine ladies, and fine gen- 
tlemen, and acquainted wdth all tiie intrigues and tracasseries of 
the cabinets Rndruelles of foreign courts, has yet retained all warm 
and Mildly feelings w-hich render a man amiable in sqjfiety, and 
the darling of his friends, 

«*The author of the elegy upon poor Grahame is John Wilson, 
a young man of very considerable poetical powers. He is now 
engaged in a poem called the Me of something in the style 

of " Southey. He is an eccentric genius, and has fixed himself 
upon the banks of Windermere, but occasionally resides inJEdin- 
biirgh, where he now^ is. Perhaps you have seen him; — his father 
was a w'ealthy Paisley manufacturer — his mother a sister of Rob- 
ert Sym. He seems an excellent, w^arm-hearted, and enthusiastic 
young man ; something too much, perhaps, of the latter quality, 
places him among the list of originals. 

Our streets in Edinburgh are become as insecure as your houses 
in Wapping. Only think of a formal association among nearly 
fifty apprentices, aged from twelve to tw-enty, to scour the streets 
and knock down and rob ail whom they found in their way. This 
they executed on the last night of the year with such spirit, that 
two men have died, and several others are dangerously ill, from 
the wanton treatment they received. The wmtchwmrd of these 
young heroes when they met with resistance was — Mar himj a 
word of dire import; and which, as they were all armed with 
bludgeons loaded with lead, and were very savage, they certainly 
used in the sense of Ratcliffe Highway. The worst of all this is 
not so much the immediate evil, which a severe example^ will 

* Three of these lads, all under eighteen years of age, were executed 
on the scene of one of the murders here alluded to, April the 22d, 1812. 
Their youth and penitence excited the deepest compassion ; but never 
certainly was a severe, example more necessary. 
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probably check for the present, as that the formntion arul existence 
of such an association, holding regular meetings and keeping 
regular minutes, argues a woful negligence in the masters of tiiese 
hoys, the tradesmen and citizens of Edinburgh, of tiiat wholesome 
domestic discipline whieh they ought, in justice to God and to man, 
to exercise over the youth intrusted to their charge ; a negligence 
which cannot fail to he productive of every sort of vice, crime, 
and folly, among boys of that age. 

“ Yesterday f had the melancholy task of attending the funeral 
of the good old Duke of Buccleuch. It w^as, by his own direction, 
very private ; but scarce a dry eye among the assistants — a rare 
tribute to a person whose high rank and large possessions removed 
him so far out of the social sphere of private friendship. But the 
Duke’s mind was moulded upon the kindliest and most single- 
hearted model, and arrested the affections of all who had any connec- 
tion with him. He is truly a great loss to Scotland, and will be long 
missed and lamented, though the successor to his rank is heir also 
to Ms generous spirit and affections. He was my kind friend. 
Ever yours, 

W. Scott ” 

The next of his letters to Joanna Baillie is curious, as 
giving his first impressions on reading Childe Harold. It 
contains also a striking sketch of the feelings he throughout 
life expressed, as to what he had observed of society in 
London — with a not less characteristic display of some of 
his own minor amusements. 

" To Mt$3 Joanna BaUlie, 

** Ashestiel, April <ith, 1812. 

“ I ought not, even in modern gratitude, which may be moved by 
the gift of a purse, much less in minstrel sympathy, which values 
it more as your work than if it were stuffed with guineas, to iiave 
delayed thanking you, my kind friend, for such an elegant and 
acceptable token of your regard. My kindest and best thanks also 
attend the young lady who would not permit the purse to travel 
untenanted.* I shall be truly glad when I can offer them in 
person, but of that there is no speedy prospect. I don’t believe I 
shall see London this great while again, which I do not much 
regret, were it not that it postpones the pleasure of seeing you 
and about half-a-dozen other friends. Without having any of the 
cant of loving retirement, and solitude, and rural pleasures, and 


* The purse contained an old coin from Joanna BailJie’s niece, the 
daughter of the Doctor. 



LETTER TO MISS' BAILLIE— APRIL, "1812. 


il 


so forthj 1 really have no groat pleasure in the general society of 
London; I have never been there long enough, to attempt jiny 
thing like living in my own way, and the ■ inimense lengtli of tiie 
streets separates the objects you are interested in so^%videly from 
each other, that three j)arts of your time are passed in endeavor- 
ing to dispose of the fourth to some advantage. ' At Edinburgh, 
although ill general society we are absolute mimics of London, 
and imitate them equally in late hours, and in the strange precipi- 
tation with which we hurry from one place to another, in search of 
the society ■which we never sit still to enjoy, yet still people may 
manage their own parties and motions their own way. But all this 
is limited to my own particular circumstances, — for in a city like 
London, the constant resident has beyond all other places the 
powder of conducting himself exactly as lie likes. Whether this 
'is entirely to be wisdied or not may indeed be doubted. I have 
seldom felt myself so fastidious about books, as in the midst of a 
large library, ’svhere one is naturally tempted to imitate the egre- 
gious epicure who condescended to take only one bite out of the 
sunny side of a peach. I suspect something of scarcity is neces- 
sary to make you devour the intellectual banquet with a good relish 
and digestion, as we know to be the case with respect to corporeal 
sustenance. But to quit all this egotism, which is as little as pos- 
sible to the purpose, you must be informed that Erskine has 
enshrined your letter among his household papers of the most 
precious kind. Among your thousand admirers you have not a 
warmer or more kindly heart ; he tells me Jeffrey talks very 
favorably of this volume. I should be glad for his own sake, that 
he took some opportunity to retrace the paths of his criticism ; but 
after pledging himself so deeply as he has done, 1 doubt much his 
giving way even unto conviction. As to my own share, I am 
laboring sure enough, but I have not yet got on the right path 
where 1 can satisfy myself I shall go on with courage, for diffi- 
dence does not easily beset me, and the public, still more than the 
ladies, ‘ stoop to the forwuird and the bold ; ’ but then in either case, 

I fancy, the suitor for favor must be buoyed up by some sense of 
deserving it, whether real or su])posed. The celebrated apology 
of Dryden for a passage which lie could not defend, ‘that he knew 
when he wrote it, it was bad enough to succeed,’ w'as, with all 
deference to his memory, certainly invented to justify the fact after 
it was committed. 

‘‘ Have you seen the Pilgrimage of Ghilde Harold, by Lord 
Byron ? It is, I think, a very clever poem, but gives no good 
symptom of the wTiter’s heart or morals ; his hero, notwithstanding 
the affected antiquity of tlie style in some parts, is a modern man 
of fashion and fortune, worn out and satiated with the pursuits of 
dissipation, and although there is a caution against it in the pref- 
ace, you cannot for your soul avoid concluding that the author, as 
he gives an account of his own travels, is also doing so in his own 
character. N ow really tliis is too bad ; vice ought to be a little more 
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modest, and it must require impodeiice at least equal to f.lio iiolile 
LtordV other powers, to claim .sympathy gravely for the ermiii 
arising from his being tired of his w^ssailere and his paramours* 
There is a inonstroua deal of conceit in it too, for it is iiiforming 
the inferior part of the world timt their little old-fashioncui scruples 
of limitation are not worthy of Ms regard, wdhle his fortune and 
possessions are such as have put all sorts of gratification too much 
in his power to afford him any pleasure. Yet wnth all tills conceit 
and assurance, there is much poetical merit in the book, and I wish 
you would read it 

I ham got Rob Roy’s gun, a long Spanish-barrelled piece, 
widi his initials, R. M. C,, for Robert Macgregor Campbell, wliicii 
latter name he assumed in compliment to the Argyle iiimily, wdio 
afforded him a good deal of private support, because he was a, thorn 
in the side of their old rival house of Montrose. I have, moreover, 
a relic of a more heroic character ; it is a sword wdiicli vuis given 
to the great Marquis of Montrose by Charles 1.,^ and appears to 
have belonged to his father, our gentle King Jamie. It had been 
preserved for a long time at Gartmore, but the present proprietor 
■was selling his library, or great part of it, and John Ballantyne, 
the purchaser, wishing to oblige me, would not conclude a bargain, 
w^hicli the gentleman’s necessity made him anxious about, till he 
flung the sword into the scale ; it is, independent of its other 
merits, a most beautiful blade. I tliink a dialogue between this 
same swmrd and Rob Roy’s gun, might be composed with good 
effect 

“We are here in a most extraordinaiy pickle — considering that 
we have just entered upon April, when, according to the poet, 

‘ primroses paint the gay plain,’ instead of which both hill and 
valley are doing penance m a sheet of snow of very respectable 
depth. Mail-coaches have been sfcopped-^shepherds, I grieve to say, 
lost in the snow ; in short we experience all the hardships of a 
January storm at this late period of the spring ; the snow has been 
near a fortnight, and if it departs with dry weather, we may do 
well enough, but if wet weather should ensue, the wdieat crop 
tiirougli Scotland will be totally lost My thoughts are anxiously 
turned to the Peninsula, though I think the Spaniards have but one 
choice, and that is to choose Lord Wellington dictator ; I have 
no doubt he could put things right yet As for domestic politics, 
I really give them very little consideration. Your friends, the 
Whigs, are angry enough, I suppose, with tlie Prince Regent, 
but those who were most apt to flatter his follies, have little reason 
to complain of the usage they have met with — and he may proba- 
bly think that those who were true to the father in Ms hour of 
calamity, may have the best title to the confidence of the son. 
The excellent private character of the old King gave Mm great 
advantages as the head of a free government. I fear the Prince 
will long experience the inconveniences of not having attended to 
his own. , Mrs. Siddons, as fame reports, has taken another engage* 
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men! at Coveiit Garden : surely she is wrong; she should liave 
twilight, but set in the foil possession of her'powers.* 

1" hope Campbell’s plan of lectures will answer* f I think the 
brogue may be got over, if he will not trouble himself by at- 
tempting to correct it, but read with hre and feeling ; he: is an 
animated reciter, but I never heard him read. ' ■ 

I have a great mind, before sealing this long scrawl, to send 
you a list of the contents of the purse as they at present stand. 

“ 1st. Miss Elizabeth Bailiie’s purse penny, called by the leanied 
a denarius of the Empress Faustina. 

2d. A gold brooch, found in a bog in Ireland, rvhich, for aught 
I know, fastened the mantle of an Irish Princess in the days of 
Cutiiullin, or Neal of the nine hostages. 

‘‘3d. A toadstone — a celebrated amulet, %vhich was never lent 
•to any one unless upon a bond for a thousand merks for its being 
safely restored. It was sovereign for protecting new-born chil- 
dren and their mothers from the power of the fairies, and has been 
repeatedly borrowed from my mother, on account of this virtue. 

“ 4th. A coin of Edward L, found in Dryburgh Abbey. 

“5th. A funeral ring, with Dean S%vift’s hair. 

“So you see my nicknackatory is well supplied, though the 
purse is more valuable than all its contents. 

“Adieu, my dear friend: Mrs. Scott joins in kind respects to 
your sister, the Doctor, and Mrs. Baillie. 

WaiiTer Scott.” 

A month lateiythe Edinburgh Review on Lord Byron 
Romaunt having just appeared, Scott says to Mr. Morritt 

(May 12), — 

“ I agree very much in what you say of Childe Harold. Though 
there is something provoking and insulting to morality and to feel- 
ing in Ids misanthropical ennui, it gives, nevertheless, an odd 
piquancy to his descriptions and reflections. This is upon tlie 
whole a piece of most extraordinary power, and may rank its 
author with our flrst poets. I see the Edinburgh Review has 
hauled its wind,” 

Lord Byron was, I need not say, the prime object of in- 
terest this season in the fashionable world of London; nor 
did the Prince Regent owe the subsequent hostilities of the 

* Mrs. Siddons made a farewell appearance at Covent Garden as 
Lady Macbeth, on the 29th of June, 1812; but she afterwards resumed 
her profession for short intervals, more than once, and did not finally 
bid adieu to the stage until the 9th of June, 1819. 

t Mr. Thomas Campbell had announced his first course of lectures 
on English Poetry about this time. 

' VOL. III. 2 
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noble Poet to any neglect on his part of the brilliant genius 
which had just been folly .revealed in, the Childe Harold. 
Mr. Murray, the publisher of the^ Romaiint, on hearing, on 
the 29th of June, Lord Byron^s account of liis imlrodoctioii 
to his Royal Highness, conceived that, by comniunicatiiig 
it to Scott, he might afford the opportunity of such a per- 
sonal explanation between his two poetical iriends, as should 
obliterate on both sides whatever painful feelings iiad sur- 
vived tile offensive allusions to Marinbii in the English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers ; and this good-natured step 
had the desired consequences. Mr. Moore says that the 
correspondence begun in some inquiries which BIr. Scott 
addressed to Lord Byron on the subject of his interview 
with Royalty;”^ but he would not have used that ex- 
pression, had he seen the following letter : — 

‘‘ To the Right Honorable Lord Byron^ Sfc, 

Care of John Murray^ Ilsq,^ Fleet Street^ London. 

“ Edinburgh, July 3d, 1812. 

“ My Lord, 

“ I am uncertain if I ought to prolit by the apology which is 
afforded me, by a very obliging communication from our a,c<|uaint- 
ance, John Murray of Fleet Street, to give your Lordship tlie pres- 
ent trouble. But my intrusion concerns a large debt of gratitude 
due to your Lordship, and a much leas important one of expla- 
nation, which I think I owe to myself, as I dislike standing low in 
tlie opinion of any person whose talents rank so highly in iny own, 
as your Lordship’s most deseryedly do. 

“The first count, as our technical language expresses it, relates 
to the high pleasure 1 have received from the Pilgrimage of Childe 
Harold, and from its precursors ; the former, wdth all its classical 
associations, some of which are lost on so poor a scholar as I am, 
possesses the additional charm of vivid and animated description, 
mingled with original sentiment but besides this debt, which I 
owe your Lordship in common with the rest of the reading public, 
I have to acknowledge my particular thanks for your having dis- 
tinguished by praise, in the work which your Lordship rather dedi- 
cated in general to satire, some of my owm literary attempts. And 
this leads me to put your Lordship right in the circumstances re- 
specting tlie sale of Marmion, which had reached you in a dis- 
torted and misrepresented form, and Avhich, perhaps, I have some 
reason to complain, were given to the public without more par- 
ticular inquiry. The poem, my Lord, was 7iot written upon con- 

Life and Works of Lord Byron, vol. ii. p. 155 
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tract , for a sum of money — thongh it is too, true that it. was sold and 
published in a very unfinished state, wliieh I have since regretted, 
to e,nable me to extricate myself from some .engagements which 
fell sudden.ly upon me, by the unexpected misfortunes of a very 
near i-elation. , So that, to, quote statute and precedent, I really 
come under the case cited by Juvenal, though not quite in the ex- 
tremity of the classic author — 

Esurit, liitactam Paridi nisi veadit Agaven. 

And so much for a mistake, into %vhich your Lordship might easily 
fall, especially as I generally find it the easiest way of stopping 
sentimental compliments on the beauty, &c., of certain poetry, and 
the delights which the author must have taken in the composition, 
by assigning the readiest reason that will cut the discourse short, 
,upon a subject where one must appear either conceited or affect- 
edly rude and cynical. 

“"As for my attachment to literature, I sacrificed for the pleas- 
ure of pursuing it very fair chances of opulence and professional 
honors, at a time of life when I fully knew their value, and am not 
ashamed to say, that in deriving advantages in compensation from 
the partial favor of the public, I have added some comforts and 
elegancies to a bare independence. lain sure your Lordship’s 
good sense will easily put this unimportant egotism to the right 
account, for, though I do not know die motive would make me 
enter into controversy with a fair or m-unfajir literary critic, I may 
be well excused for a wish to clear my personal character from 
any tinge of mercenary or sordid feeling in the eyes of a contem- 
porary of genius. Y'our Lordship will likewise permit me to add, 
that you would have escaped the trouble of this explanation, had I 
not understood that the satire alluded to had been suppressed, not 
to be reprinted. For in removing a prejudice on your Lordship’s 
own mind, I had no intention of making any appeal by or through 
you to the public, since my own habits of life have rendered my 
defence as to avarice or rapacity rather too easy. 

“Leaving this foolish matter where it lies, I have to request 
your I^ordsiiip’s acceptance of my best thanks for the flattering 
communication %vhich you took the trouble to make Mr. Murray on 
rny behalf, and which could not fail to give me the gratification 
wliich I am sure you intended. I dare say our worthy bibliopolist 
overcolored iiis report of your Lordship’s conversation with the 
Prince Regent, but I owe my thanks to him, nevertheless, for the 
e.xcuse he has given me for intruding these pages on your Lord- 
ship. Wishing you health, spirit, and perseverance, to continue 
your pilgrimage through the interesting countries which you have 
still to pass with Childe Harold, I have the honor to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s obedient servant, Waltek Scott. 

“ P. S. Will your Lordship permit me a verbal criticism on 
Childe Harold, were it only to show I have .read his Pilgrimage 
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with attention ? ‘Nuestra Dama de la Pena’meaiw, I snspecrp 
notour Lady of Crime' or Punishment, but our Lady of I lie (UilF; 
the difference is, I believe, unerely in the accentiiatiou of * pefiaf 

Lord Byron’s answer was in these terms 

“ To Walter Scotty Esq,^ Edinhnrgh, 

St. Janies’s Streets July 6, 1812. 

“ Sh*, 

I have just been honored with your letter.—*! feel sorry that 
you should have thought it worth while to notice the evil works 
of my nonage, as the tiling is suppressed vohmktnlyj and your ex- 
planation is too kind not to give me pain. The Satire ivas written 
when I was very young and very angry, and fully bent on display- 
ing my wrath and my wit, aiid now I am haunted by the ghosts of ' 
my wholesale assertions. I cannot sufficiently thank you lor yoor 
praise ; and now, waiving myself, let me talk to you of the Prince 
Regent. He ordered me to be presented to him at a ball : and 
after some sayings, peculiarly pleasing from royal lips*, ns to my 
own attempts, he talked to me of you and your immortalities ; h'e 
preferred you to every bard past and present, and asked which of 
your works pleased me most It was a difficult question. I an- 
swered, I thought the Lay. He said his own opinion was nearly 
similar. In speaking of the others, I told him tiiat I thought you 
more particularly the poet of Princes^ as ihe^ never appeared more 
fascinating than in Marmion and the Lady "of tiie Lake. He was 
pleased to coincide, and to dwell on the description of yoor 
Jameses as no less royal than poetical. He spoke ulternately of 
Homer and yourself, and seemed well acquainted with both : so 
that (with the exception of tlie Turks and your humble servant) 
you were in very good company. I defy Murray to have exag- 
gerated his Royal Highness’s opinion of your powei^, nor can I 
pretend to enumerate ail he said on the subject ; but it may give 
you pleasure to hear that it was conveyed in language which 
would only suffer by my attempting to transcribe it ; and with a 
tone and taste which gave me a very high idea of Ids abilities and 
accomplishments, which 1 had hitherto considered, as confined to 
mannerSy certainly superior to those of any living genileman, 

<< This interview was accidental. I never w'ent to the levee ; 
for having seen the courts of Mussulman and Catliolic sovereigns, 
my curiosity was sufficiently allayed : and my politics being as 
perverse as my rhymes, I had, in fact, no business there. To be 
thus praised by your Sovereign must be gratifying to you ; and if 
that gratification is not alloyed by the communication being made 
through me, the bearer, of it will consider himself very fortiiiiatelyi 
and sincerely, your obliged and obedient servant, t> 

■ P. S.— Excuse this scrawl, scratched in a 'great iiurrv, and 
^ust after a journey,” 
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Scott iiTimecliately replied as follows 

“ To the Right Mon. Mord Byron^ %‘c. fyc. E^^c. 

** Abbotsford, near Melrose, 16ih July, ISIS. 

« My Lord, • ^ ' 

^ y “ I am much indebted to your Lordship for your kind and 
fHpdly letter, ami much gratified by the Prince Regent’s good 
opinion of my literary attempts. -I know so little of courts or 
princes, that any success I may have had in hitting off the Stuarts 
is, I am afraid, owing to a little old Jacobite leaven which I sucked 
in with the numerous traditionary tales that amused my infancy. 
It is a fortunate thing for the Prince himself that he has" a literary 
turn, since nothing can so effectually relieve the ennui of state, 
^and the anxieties of power. 

‘‘ I hope your Lordship intends to give us more of Childe Harold. 
I was delighted that my friend Jeffrey— for. such, in despite of 
many a feud, literary and political,! always esteem him — has made 
so handsomely the amende honorable for not having discovered in 
the bud the merits of the flower ; and I am happy to understand 
that the retractation so handsomely made was received with equal 
liberality. These circumstances may perhaps some day lead you 
to revisit Scotland, which has a maternal claim upon you, and I 
need not say what pleasure I should have in returning my personal 
thanks for the honor you have done me. I am laboring here to 
contradict an old proverb, and make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, namely, to convert a bare haugh and 6me, of about 100 acres, 
into a comfortable farm. Now, although I am living in a garden- 
er’s hut, and although the adjacent ruins of Melrose have little to 
tempt one who has seen those of Athens, yet, should you take a 
tour which is so fashionable at this season, I should be very happy 
to have an opportunity of introducing you to anything remarkable 
in my fatherland. My neighbor, Lord Somerville, would, I am 
sure, readily supply the accommodations which I want, unless you 
prefer a coiich in a closet, which is the utmost hospitality I have at 
present to offer. The fair, or shall I say the sage, Apreece that 
was, Lady Davy that is, is soon to show us how much science she 
leads captive in Sir Humphrey ; so your Lordship sees, as the cit- 
izen’s wife says in the farce — Threadneedle Street has some 
charms,’ since they procure us such celebrated visitants. As for 
me, I would rather cross-question your Lordship about the outside 
of Parnassus, than learn the nature of the contents of all the other 
mountains in the wodd. Pray, when under Hts cloudy canopy,’ 
did you hear any thing of the celebrated Pegasus ? Some say he 
has been brought off with other curiosities to Britain, and now 
covers at Tattersal’s. I would fain have a cross from him out of 
my little moss-trooper’s Galloway, and I think your Lordship can 
tell me how to set about it, as I recognize his true paces in the 
high-mettled description of Ali Pacha’s military court. 
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■ « A: w*se man said-— or, if not, I, wlio am no man, now sny, 
'that there is no surer mark of regard than wlien your iajrr«?h*poiid™ 
ent veritu.res to write nonsense to yon. Ihn iiig, lliorolnry, like 
Dogberry, bestowed" all my tedioiisness upon y<mr Lonl.diip. yon 
are to conclude that! have given you a convincing^ prool' that I, aui 
"very much your Lordship’s obliged and very faith fill servant, 

'W'^AOTEH St'OTT.” 

From this time the epistolary intercourse betw'ceri Scott 
and Byron continued to be kept up ; and it ere long as- 
sumed a tone of fiiendiy confidence equally honorable to 
both these great competitorSp without rivalry, for the favor 
of the literary world. 

The date of the letter last quoted immediately preceded 
that of ScotTs second meeting with another of the most 
illustrious of his contemporaries. He had met Davy at 
Mr. Wordsworth’s when in the first flush of liis celebrity in 
1804, and been, as one of his lettem states, much delighted 
with ^‘the simple and unaffected style of his bearing— the 
most agreeable characteristic of high genius.” Sir Hiini- 
phrey, now at the summit of his lame, Iiad come, by liis 
marriage with Scott’s accomplished relation, into possession 
of an ample fortune ; and he and his bride were among 
the first of the poet’s visitants in the original cabin at 
Abbotsford. 

The following letter is an answer to one in which Mr. 
Southey had besought Scott’s good oflices in belmlf of an ap- 
plication which he tiiought of making to be appointed His- 
toriographer Royal, in the room of Mr. Dutens, just dead. It 
will be seen that both pets regarded with much alarm tlie 
symptoms of popular discontent which appeared in various 
districts, particularly among the Luddites^: -ds they were 
called, of Yorkshire, during the uncertain condition of pub- 
lic affairs consequent on the assassination of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Perceval, by Bellingham, in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, on the 11th of Maj^, 1812 ; and that 
Scott had, In his capacity of Sheriff, had his own share in 
suppressing the tumults of the only manufacturing town of 
Selkirkshire. The last sentence of the letter alludes to a 
hint dropped in the Edinburgh Review, that the author of 
the historical department of the Edinburgh Annual Re^s- 
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ter/ ought to be called to the bar of the House of Com- 
iiioiiSj in , consequence of the bold language in which lie 
had criticised the parliamentary hostility of the Whigs to 

the, cause of Spain. 

To Roherl KmtmL 

^Bainburgli, June, 1812. 

« My dear Southey,. 

‘‘It is scarcely necessary to say that the instant I had your 
letter I wrote to the only friend I have in power, Lord Melville, 
(if indeed he be now in power,) begging him, for the sake of his 
own character, for the remembrance of his father, ’who wished you 
sincerely w^ell, and by every other objuration I could think of, to 
back your application. All I fear, if administration remain, is the 
influence of the clergy, who have a strange disposition to job 
away among themselves the rewards of literature. But I fear they 
are all to pieces above stairs, and much owing to rashness and 
mismanagement ; for if they could not go on without Canningand 
Wellesley, they certainly should from the beginning have invited 
them in as companions, and not mere retainers. On the whole, 
that cursed compound of madness and villany has contrived to do 
his country more mischief at one blow than all her sages and 
statesmen will be able to repair, perhaps, in our day. You are 
quite right in apprehending a Jacqueiie ; the country is mined be- 
low our feet Last week, learning that a meeting was to be held 
among the weavers of the large manufacturing village of Gala- 
shiels, for the purpose of cutting a man’s web from his loom, 1 
appreiiended the ringleaders, and disconcerted the whole project ; 
but, in the course of my inquiries, imagine my surprise at discov- 
ering a bundle of letters and printed manifestoes, from which it 
appeared that the Manchester Weavers’ Committee corresponds 
with every manufacturing town in the South and West of Scot- 
land, and levies a subsidy of 2s. 6d. per man— an immense sum-— 
for the ostensible purpose of petitioning Parliament for redress of 
grievances, but doubtless to sustain them in their revolutionary 
movements. An energetic administration, which had the confi- 
dence of the country, would soon check all this ; but it is our 
inisfortune to lose the pilot when the ship is on the breakers. But 
it is sickening to think of our situation. 

“ I can hardly think there could have been any serious intention 
of taking the hint of the Review ; and yet liberty has so often been 
made the pretext of crushing its owm best supporters, that I am 
always prepared to expect the most tyramiical proceedings from 
professed demagogues. 

“ I am uncertain whether the Chamberlain will be liable to re- 
moval — if not, I should hope you may be pretty sure of your ob- 
ject Believe me ever yours faithfully, 

Waltee BccTi’d® 
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4tii Jiine — a different birth-day from those I have seen ! 
It is likely I shall go to Rokeby for a few days this siimnier ; and 
if so, I will certainly diverge to spend a day at Keswick’’ 

Mr. Southey^s application was unsuccessful, — tlie ofSce 
he wished for having been bestowed, as soon as it fell 
vacant, on a person certainly of vastly inferior literary 
pretensions — the late Rev. J. S. Clarke, D. D., private 
librarian to the Regent. 
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Towards the end of May, 1312, the Sheriff finally re-* 
moved from Ashestiel to Abbotsford, The day when this 
occurred was a sad one for many a poor neighbor — for they 
lost, both in him and his wife, very generous protectors. In 
such a place, among the few evils which counterbalance so 
many good things in the condition of the peasantry, the 
most afflicting is the want of access to medical advice. As 
far as their means and skill would go, they had both done 
their utmost to supply this want ; and Mrs. Scott, in par- 
ticular, had made it so much her business to visit the sick 
in their scattered cottages, and bestowed on them the con- 
tents of her medicine-chest, as well as of the larder and 
cellar, with such unwearied kindness, that her name is never 
mentioned there to this day without some expression of 
tenderness. Scott’s children remember the parting scene 
as one of unmixed affliction — but it bad had, as we shall 
see, its lighter features. 
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Among the many amiable English friends whom lie 
owed to' his frequent visits at Rokeby Park, there was, I 
believe, none that had a higher ''place in his regard than 
the late Anne Lady Alvanley, the widow of the celebrated 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. He was 
fond of female society in general ; but her ladyship was a 
woman after his heart ; well born and highly bred, but with- 
out the slightest tinge of the frivolities of modern fashion ; 
soundly informed, and a warm lover of literature and the 
arts, but holding in as great horror as himself the imbecile 
chatter and affected ecstacies of the blue-stocking genera- 
tion. Her ladyship had written to him early in May, by 
Bliss Sarah Smith, (now Mrs. Bartley,) wdiora I have 
already mentioned as one of his theatrical favorites ; and 
bis answer contains, among other matters, a sketch of the 
“ Forest Flitting.’’ 

“ To the Might Honorable Lady Mvanley. 

Ashestiel, 25tli May, 1812. 

“I was honored, my dear Lady Alvanley, by the kind letter 
%viiicb you sent me with our friend Miss Smith, whose talents are, 

I hope, receiving at Edinburgh the full meed of honorable ap- 
plause which tiiey so hlgUy merit. It is very much against my 
will that I am forced to speak of tliem by report alone ; for, this 
being the term of removing, I am under the necessity of being at 
this farm to superintend the transference of my goods and chattels, 
a most miscellaneous collection, to a small property, about five 
miles down the Tweed, which I purchased last year. The neigh- 
bors have been much delighted with the procession of my furni- 
ture, in which old swords, bows, targets, and lances, made a very 
conspicuous show. A family of turkeys was accommodated within 
the helmet of some preux chevalier of ancient Border fame ; and 
the very cows, for aught 1 know, were bearing banners and mus- 
kets. I assure your ladyship that this caravan, attended by a 
dozen of ragged, rosy peasant children, carrying fishing-rods and 
spears, and leading ponies, greyhounds, and spaniels, would, as it 
crossed tlie Tweed, have furnisned no bad subject for the pencil, 
and really reminded me of one of tlie gypsy groups of Callot upon 
their march. 

“ Edinburgh, 28tli May 

“ I have got here at length, and had the pleasure to hear Miss 
Smith speak: the Ode on lie Passions charmingly last night. It 
was her benefit, and the house was tolerable, though not so good - 
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as she deserves, being a very good girl, as well as an excellent 
performer. 

‘‘ I have read Lord Byron with great pleasure, though pleasure 
is not quite the appropriate word. 1 should say, admiration — ^inixed 
%vith regret, that the author should have adopted such an iiiiaraia- 
ble misanthropical tone. — The reconciliation with Holland- house 
is extremely edifying, and may teach young authors to be in no 
huiTy to exercise their satirical vein. I remember an honest old 
Presbyterian, who thought it right to speak with respect even of 
tlie devil himself, since no one knew in what corner he might one 
day w'^ant a friend But Lord Byron is young, and certanily has 
great genius, and has both time and capacity to make amends for 
his errors. I wonder if he wdll pardon the Edinburgh reviewers, 
who have read their recantation of their former strictures. 

“ Mrs. Scott begs to offer her kindest and most respectful com- 
pliments to your ladyship and the young ladies. I hope we shall 
get into Yorkshire this season to see Morritt : he and his lady are 
really delightful persons. Believe me, with great respect, dear 
Lady Alvaniey, your much honored and obliged 

WaiiTer Scott.’’ 

A week later, in answer to a letter, mentioning the ap- 
pmach of the celebrated sale of books in which the Rox- 
burghe Club originated, Scott says to his trusty ally, Dan 
iei Terry 

“ Edinburgh, 9th June, 1812. 

“ My dear Terry, 

“I wish you joy of your success, which, although all reports 
state it as most highly flattering, does not exceed what I had 
hoped for you. I think I shall do you a sensible pleasure in re- 
questing that you will take a walk over the fields to Hampstead 
one of these fine days, and deliver the enclosed to my friend Miss 
Baillie, with whom, I flatter myself, you will be much pleased, as she 
has all the simplicity of real genius, I mentioned to her some time 
ago that I wished to make you acquainted, so that the sooner you 
can call upon her the compliment will be the more gracious. As I 
suppose you will sometimes look in at the Roxburghe sale, a 
memorandum respecting any remarkable articles will be a great 
favor. 

“Abbotsford was looking charming, when I was obliged to 
mount my wheel in this court, too fortunate that I have at length 
some share in the roast meat I am daily engaged in turniiig. Our 
flitting and removal from Ashestiel baffled all description ; we had 
twenty-four cart-loads of the veriest trash in nature, besides dogs, 
pigs, ponies, poultry, cows, calves, bare-headed wenches, and 
bare-breeched boys. In other respects we are going on in tlie 
old way, only poor Percy is dead. I intend to have ah old stone 
set up by Ms grave, with ^Cy gist li preitx Percie^" and I hope 
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future antiquaries will debate which hero of the house of Horthtnn- 
berland has, left his bones in Te%dotdale.* Believe me yours very 
truly, 

WAiiTEE Scott.” , 

This was one of the busiest summers of Scott’s busy life. 
Till the i 2th' of July lie was at his post io the' Court of Ses- 
sions five ' days every week but every Saturday evening 
found him at Abbotsford, to observe the progress his labor- 
ers had made within doors and without in his absence ; and 
on Monday night he returned to Edinburgh. Even before 
the Summer Session commenced, he appeal's to have made 
some advances in his Rokeby, for he writes to Mr. Morritt, 
from Abbotsford, on the 4th of May — As for the house 
and the poem, there are twelve masons hammering at the 
one and one poor noddle at the other — so they are both in 
progress ; ” and his literary labors throughout the long va- 
cation were continued under the same sort of disadvantage. 
That autumn he had, in fact, no room at all for himself. 
The only parlor which had been hammered into any thing 
like habitable condition, served at once for dining-room, 
drawing-room, school-room, and study. A window looking 
to the river was kept sacred to his desk ; an old bed-ciir- 
tain was nailed up across the room close behind his chair, 
and there, whenever the spade, the dibble, or the chisel, 
(for he took his full share in all the work on hand,) was laid 
aside, he pursued his poetical tasks, apparently undisturbed 
and UD annoyed by the surrounding confusion of masons 
and carpenters, to say nothing of the lady’s small talk, the 
children’s babble among themselves, or their repetition of 
their lessons. The truth no doubt was, that when at, his 
desk he did little more, as far as regarded poetry ^ than 
write down the lines which be had fashioned in his mind 
while pursuing His vocation as a planter, upon that bank 
which received originally, by way of joke, the title of 
thicket. I am now,” he says to Ellis, (October 17,) 

adorning a patch of naked land with trees, facturis nepo- 
tibus umbram, for I shall never live to enjoy their shade 

* The epitayh of this favorite greyhound may be seen on the edge 
of the bank,' U: little way -below the house of Abbotsford., 
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myself Otherwise than in the recumbent posture of Ti tyros 
or llenalcas.’’ But lie did live to see the thicM- deserve 
not only that name, but a nobler one ; and to fell with his 
own hand many a well-grown tree that he had planted there* 

Another plantation of -the same date, by his eastern 
boundary, was less successful. For this he had asked and 
received from his early friend, the Marchioness of Staffoid, 
a supply of acorns from Trentham, and it was named in 
consequence Sutherland bower; but the field-mice, in the 
course of the ensuing winter, contrived to root up and de- 
vour the whole of her ladyship’s goodly benefiiction. A 
third space had been set apart, and duly enclosed for the 
reception of some Spanish chestnuts offered to him by an 
admirer established in merchandise at Seville ; but that 
gentleman had not been a very knowing ally as to such 
matters, for when the chestnuts arrived, it turned out that 
they had been boiled. 

Scott writes thus to Terry, in September, while the Rox- 
burghe sale was still going on : — 

“ I have lacked 3^oiir assistance, tny dear sir, for twenty whim- 
sicalities this aiitimin. Abbotsford, as you will readily conceive, 
has considerably changed its face since the auspices of Mother 
Retford were exchanged for ours. We have got up a good gar- 
den wall, complete stables in the haugh, according to Stark’s plan, 
and the old farm-yard being enclosed with a wall, witli some little 
picturesque additions in front, has much relieved the stupendous 
height of the Doctor’s barn. The new plantations have thriven 
amazingly well, tlie acorns are coming up fast, and Tom Furdie 
is tiie happiest and most consequential person in the world. My 
present work is building up the well with some tkhis from the 
Abbey. O for your assistance, for I am afraid we shall make but 
a botched job of iq especially as our materials are of a very mis- 
cellaneous complexion. The worst of all is, that while my trees 
grow and my fountain fills, my purse, in an inverse ratio, sinks to 
zero. This last circumstance will, I fear, make me a very poor 
guest at the literary entertainment your researches hold out for me. 
I should, however, like much to have the Treatise on Dreams, by 
the author of the New Jerusalem, which, as John Cuthbertson the 
smith said of the minister’s sermon, must he neat wmrk. The 
Loyal Poems by N. T. are probably by poor Nathan Tate, who 
associated with Brady in versifying the^Psalms, and more iionora- 
hly with Dry den in the second part of Absalom and AchitopheL 
I never saw them, however, but would give a guinea or thirty 
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sliillingvS for the collection. Our friend John Ballantyne has, I 
learn, made a sudden sally to London, and doubtless you will crush, 
a quart with Mm or a pottle pot ; he will satisfy your bookseller for 
< The Dreamer,’ or any other little purchase you may recommend for 
me. You have pleased Miss Baillie very much, both in public and 
in society, and though not fastidious, she is not, I think, particolarly 
lavish of applause either way. A most valuable .person is she, 
and as warm-hearted as she is brilliant — Mrs, Scott and all oiif' 
little folks are well., 1 am relieved of the labor of hearing Wal- 
ter’s lesson by a gallant son of the church, who, with one leg of 
wmod, and another of oak, %valks to and fro from Melrose every 
day for that purpose. Pray stick to the dramatic work,* and 
never suppose that you can be intrusive, or that I can be uninter- 
ested ill whatever concerns you. Yours, W S ” 

The tutor alluded to at the close of this letter was Mr. 
George Thomson, a son of the minister of Melrose, who, 
when the house afforded better accommodation, was, and 
continued for many years to be, domesticated at Abbots- 
ford. Scott had always a particular tenderness towards 
persons afflicted with any bodily misfortune ; and Thomson, 
whose leg had been amputated in consequence of a rough 
casualty of his boyhood, had a special share in his favor 
from the high spirit with which he refused at the time to 
betray the name of the companion that had occasioned his 
mishap, and continued ever afterwards to struggle against 
its disadvaBtages. Tall, vigorous, athletic, a dauntless 
horseman, and expert at the singlestick, George formed a 
valuable as well as picturesque addition to the tail of the 
new’^ laird, who often said, “ In the Dominie, like myself, 
accident has spoiled a capital life-guardsman.’’ His many 
oddities and eccentricities in no degree interfered with the 
respect due to his amiable feelings, upright principles, and 
sound learning ; nor did Dominie Thamson at all quarrel 
in after-times with the universal credence of the neighbor- 
hood, that he had fiirnished many features for the inimi- 
table personage whose designation so nearly resembled his 
own; and if he has not yet “wagged his head” in a 
“ pulpit o’ his ain,” he w^eli knows it has not been so for 

* An edition of the British Dramatists had, I believe, been project- 
ed by „Mr. Terry., 
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want of earnest and long-continued intercession on the part 
of the author of Guj Mannering. 

For many years Scott had accustomed himself to proceed 
in the composition of poetry along with that of prose essays 
of various descriptions ; but it is a remarkable fact that he 
chose this period of perpetual noise and bustle, when he 
bad not even a summer-house to himself, for the new ex- 
periment of carrying on twm poems at the same time — and 
this too w'ithoiit suspending the heavy labor of his edition 
of Swift, to say nothing of the various lesser matters in 
which the Ballantynes were, from day to day, calling for 
the assistance of his judgment and his pen. In the same 
letter in which William Erskine acknowledges the receipt 
of the first four pages of Rokeby, he adverts also to the 
Bridal of Triermain as being already in rapid progress. The 
fragments of this second poem, inserted in the Register of 
the preceding year, had attracted considerable notice ; the 
secret of their authorship had been well kept ; and by some 
means, even in the shrewdest circles of Edinburgh, the be- 
lief had become prevalent that they proceeded not from 
Scott, but from Erskine. Scott had no sooner completed 
his bargain as to the copy-right of the unwritten Rokeby, 
than he resolved to pause from time to time in its compo- 
sition, and weave those fragments into a shorter and lighter 
romance, executed in a different metre, and to be pub- 
lished anonymously, in a small pocket volume, as nearly as 
possible on the same day with the avowed quarto. He 
expected great amusement from the comparisons whicli the 
critics would no doubt indulge themselves in drawing be- 
tween himself and this humble candidate ; and Erskine 
good-humoredly entered into tlie scheme, undertaking to do 
nothing wdiich should effectually suppress the notion of his 
having set himself up as a modest rival to his friend. Nay, 
he suggested a further refinement, which in the sequel had 
no small share in the success of this little plot upon the 
sagacity of the reviewei^. Havmg said that he much ad- 
mired the opening of the first canto of Rokeby, Erskine adds, 

I shall request your Jlccouckenr to send me your little DugaM: 
too, as he gradually makes his progress. What I have seen is 
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delightful* You are aware how difficult it is to form any opinion 
of a work, the general plan of which is unknown, transmitted 
merely in legs and wings as they are formed and feathered. Any 
remarks must be of the most minute and superficial kind, confined 
chiefly to the language, and other such subordinate matters. I 
shall be very much amused if the secret is kept and the knowing 
ones taken in. To prevent any^ discovery from your prose, what 
think you of putting down your ideas of what the preface ought to 
contain, and allowing me to write it over ? And perhaps a quiz- 
zing review might be concocted.’’ 

This last hint was welcome; and among other parts of 
the preface to Triermain which threw out ^^the knowing 
ones/’ certain Greek quotations interspersed in it are now 
accounted for. Scott, on his part, appears to have stu- 
diously interwoven into the piece allusions to personal feel- 
ings and experiences more akin to his friend’s history and 
character than to his o\^ai ; and he did so still more largely, 
when repeating this experiment, in the introductory parts 
of Harold the Dauntless. 

The same post which conveyed William Erskine’s letter 
above quoted, brought him an equally wise and kind one 
from Mr. Morrilt, in answer to a fresh application for some 
minute details about the scenery and local traditions of the 
Valley of the Tees. Scott had promised to spend part of 
this autumn at Rokeby Park himself ; but now, busied as 
he was with his planting operations at home, and con- 
tinually urged by Ballantyne to have the poem ready for 
publication by Christmas, he would willingly have trusted 
his friend’s knowledge in place of his own observation and 
research, Mr. Morritt gave him in reply various par- 
ticulars, which I need not here repeat, but added, — 

“I am really sorry, my dear Scott, at your abandonment of your 
kind intention of visiting Rokeby — and my sorrow is not quite 
selfish — for seriously, I wish you could have come, if but for a few 
days, ill order, on the spot, to settle accurately in your mind the 
localities of the new poem, and all their petty circumstances, of 
which there are many that would give interest and ornament to 
your descriptions. I am too much flattered by your proposal of 
inscribing the poem to me, not to accept it with gratitude and 
pleasure. I shall always feel your friendship as an honor — we all 
wish our honors to be permanent — and yours promises mine at 
least a fair chance of immortality. I hope, however, you will not 
be obliged to write in a hurry on account of the impatience of your. , 
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booksellers. They are, I think, ill advised in their proceeding, for 
surely the book will be the more likely to succeed from not being: 
forced prematurely into this critical world. Do not be persoaded 
to risk your established fame on this hazardous experiment. If 
you want a few hundreds independent of these booksellers, your 
credit is so very good, now that you have got rid of your OH Man 
of the Sea, that it is no great merit to trust you, and I happen at 
this moment to have five or six for wdiicli I have no sort of de- 
mand — so rather than be obliged to spur Pegasus beyond the 
power of pulling him up when he is going too fist, do consult your 
own judgment and set the midwives of the trade at defiance. 
Boift be scrupulous to the disadvantage of your muse, and above 
all be not offended at /me for a proposition which is meant in the 
true spirit of friendship. I am more than ever anxious for your 
success — ^The Lady of the Lake more than succeeded — I tliink 
Don Roderick is less popular— I 'vvant this work to be another 
Lady at the least Surely it would be worth your while for such 
an object to spend a week of your time, and a portion of your Old 
Man’s salary, in a mail-coach flight hither, were it merely to renew 
your acquaintance with the country, and to rectify the little mis- 
conceptions of a cursory view. Ever affectionately yours. 

J.B. 

This appeal was not to be resisted. Scott, I believe, 
accepted Mr. Morritt’s friendly offer so far as to ask bis 
assistance in having some of Ballantyne’s bills discounted ; 
and he proceeded the week after to Rokeby, by the way 
of Flodden and Hexham, travelling on horseback, his eldest 
boy and girl on their ponies, while Mrs. Scott followed 
them in the carriage. Two little incidents that diversified 
tins ride through Northumberland have found tlieir way into 
print already ; but, as he was fond of telling them both 
down to the end of his days, I must give them a place here 
also. Halting at Flodden to expound the field of battle to 
his young folks, he found that Marmion had, as might have 
been expected, benefited the keeper of the public liouse 
there very largely ; and the village Boniface, overflowing 
with gratitude, expressed his anxiety to have a Scotf s 
Head for his sign-post. The poet demurred to this propo- 
sal, and assured mine host that nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than the portraiture of a foaming tankard, w hich 
already surmounted his door-way. “ Wliy, the painter- 
man has not made an ill job,” said the landlord, '' but I 
would fain have something more connected with the book 
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that has broaglit me so much good custom.”- He produced 
a well-thumbed copy, and handing it to the author, begged 
he would at least suggest a motto from the Tale of Fiodden 
Field. Scott opened the book at the death scene of the 
hero, and bis eye was immediately caught by the ‘^ inscrip- 
tion ’Vin black letter 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray 

For the kind soul of Sibyl Grey,” &c. 

“ Well, my friend,” said he, ‘‘ what more would you have ? 
You need but strike out one letter in the first of these 
lines, and make your painter-man, the next time he comes 
this way, print between the jolly tankard and your own 
name. 

Drink, weary pilgrim, drink and pay.” 

Scott was delighted to find, on his return, that this sug- 
gestion had been adopted; and, for aught I know, the 
romantic legend may still be visible. 

The other story I shall give in the words of Mr. Gil- 
lies : — ■ 

“ It happened at a small country town that Scott suddenly re- 
quired medical advice for one of his servants, and, on inquiring if 
there was any doctor at the place, was told that tliere were two- 
one long established, and the other a new coiner. The latter gen- 
tleman, being luckily found at home, soon made his appearance ; — 
a grave, sagacious-looking personage, attired in black, with a 
shovel hat, in whom, to his utter astonishment, Sir Walter recog- 
nized a Scotch blacksmith, ’ivho had formerly practised, with toler- 
able success, as a veterinary operator in the neighborhood of 
Ashestiel. ^How, in all the world!’ exclaimed he, ‘can it be 
possible that this is John Lundie ? ‘ In troth is it, your honor — 
just ff’ thafsfor himJ^ — ‘ Well, but let us hear ; you were a horse- 
doctor before; now it seems you are a man-doctor; how do you 
get on ? ’ — ‘ Ou, just extraordinar’ weel ; for your honor maun ken 
iny practice is vera sure and orthodox. I depend entirely upon 
twdi simplest — ‘ And w^hat may their names be. Perhaps it is a 
secret ? ’ — ‘ I’ll tell your honor,’ in a low tone ; ‘ my twa simples 
are just laudamy and calamy’ — -‘Simples, with a vengeance! ’ re- 
plie(l Scott. ‘ But, John, do you never happen to kill any of your 
patients?’ — ^‘Kiil? Ou ay, may be sae ! Whiles they die, and 
whiles no ; but it’s the will o’ Providence, 07iy hoio^ your honor, 
it ivad he iang before it makes up for Fiodden /’ ^ 

^ Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott, p. 56. 
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It was also iii the course of this expedition that Scott 
first made acquaintance with the late excellent and venera- 
ble Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham. The travellers, 
having reached Auckland over night, were seeing the pub- 
lic rooms of the Castle at an early hour next morning, wlien 
the Bishop happened, in passing through one of them, to 
catch a glimpse of Scott’s person, and, immediately recog- 
nizing him, from the likeness of the engravings by this 
time multiplied, introduced himself to the party, and in- 
sisted upon acting as cicerone. After showing them the 
picture-gallery, and so forth, his Lordship invited them to 
join the morning-service of the chapel, and when that was 
over, insisted on their remaining to breakfast. But Scott 
and his lordship were by this time so much pleased 
each other, that they could not part so easily. The good 
Bishop ordered his horse; nor did Scott observe without 
admiration the proud curvetting of the animal on wliich 
his lordship proposed to accompany him during the next stage 
of his progress. ^^Why, yes, Mr. Scott,” said the gentle 
but high-spirited old man, ‘^1 still like to feel my horse 
under me.” He was then in his T9th year, and survived 
to the age of ninety-two, the model in all things of a real 
prince of the Church. They parted, after a ride of ten 
miles, with mutual regret ; and, on all subsequent rides in 
that direction, Bishop-Auckland was one of the poet’s 
regular halting-places. 

At Rokeby, on this occasion, Scott remained about a 
week ; and I transcribe the following brief account of his 
proceedings while there from Mr. Morritt’s 
dum : — 

I had, of course,” he says, “ had many previous opportunities 
of testing the almost conscientious fidelity of his local descrip- 
tions ; but I could not help being singularly struck with the lights 
which this visit threw on that characteristic of his compositions. 
The morning after he arrived, he said, ‘ You have often given me 
materials for romance— now I want a good robber’s cave, and an 
old church of the right sort.’ We rode out, and he found what he 
wanted in the ancient slate quarries of Brignal, and the ruined 
Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him noting down even the pe- 
culiar little wild flowers and herbs that accidentally grew round 
and on the side of a bold crag near his intended cave of Guy 
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Beozil ; and' could not- help saying, that as he was not to be upon 
oath in Ms work^ daisies, ■ violets, and primroses, would 'be as poeti- 
cal aS' any of the humble 'plants he was examining. I laughed, in 
short, at Ms scrupulousness ; but I understood him when he re- 
plied, Hhat in nature herself no two scenes are exactly alike ; and 
that whoever copied truly what was before his eyes, would possess 
the same variety in Ms descriptions, and exhibit apparently an 
imagination as boundless as the range of nature in the scenes he 
recorded; whereas^ — whoever trusted to imagination, would soon 
find Ms own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favorite 
images, and the repetition of these would sooner or. later produce 
that very monotony and haiTenness which had always haunted de- 
scriptive poetry in the hands of any but the patient worshippers 
* of truth. Besides which, Mie said, ‘local names and peculiarities 
make a fictitious story look so much better in the face.^ In fact, 
from his boyish habits, he was but half satisfied with the most 
beautiful scenery when he could not connect with it some local 
legend, and when 1 was forced sometimes to confess, with the 
Knife-grinder, ‘ Story ! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir’— - 
he would laugh, and say, ‘ Then let us make one — notliing so easy 
as to make a tradition.’ ” 

Mr. Morritt adds, that he had brought with him about 
half the Bridal of Trierrnain— told huti that he meant to 
bring it out the same week with Rokeby— and promised 
himself particular satisfaction in laying a trap for Jeffrey ; 
who, however, as we shall see, escaped the snare. 

Some of the following letters will show with what rapid- 
ity, after having refreshed and stored liis memory with the 
localities of Rokeby, he proceeded in the composition of 
the romance. 


^\To J. B, iS. Morritt, Esq. 

“ Abbotsford, 12tii October, 1812. 

“ My dear Morntt, 

“ I have this morning returned from Dalkeith house, to which 
I was whisked amid the fury of an election tempest, and I found 
your letter on my table. More on such a subject cannot be said 
among friends who give each other credit for feeling as tiiey 
ought ' ' „ 

‘" We peregrinated over Stanmore, and visited the Castles of 
Bowes, Brough, Appleby, and Brougham, witli great interest. Lest 
our spirit of chivalry thus excited should lack employment, we 
found ourselves, that is, / did, at Carlisle, engaged in tiie service 
of two distressed ladies, being no otlier than our friends Lady 
Douglas and Lady Louisa Stuart, >vho overtook us there, and who 
would have had great trouble in finding quarters, the election 
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’‘■‘gor'i if we had not anticipated their puzzle and 
secured a private house capable of holding us all. Some distress 
ccurred, I believe, among the waiting damsels, whose case I had 

— Um°no“sfeprw'?f'^t^ ^ a sentimental exclamation 

i sleep wrth the greyhounds ?’ which I conceived to 
bffitv nf f‘°“ Douglas’s suivante, from the exquisite sensi- 
bility of tone with which it was uttered, especially as I beheld the 
fair one descend from the carnage with three halftbound volumes 
Not having in my power to alleviate her 
offering her either a part or the whole of my own couch 
Ti unseat, quotli I, ‘ cum cmteris errorihus* 

with your Cumberland admirer;^ and eive him 
credit for ins visit to the vindicator of Homer; but you missed one 
of another description, who passed Rokeby with great reoret ■ I 
mean General John Malcolm, the Persian envov.ihe Delhi resi- 
dent, the poet, the warrior, the polite man, and the Borderer He 
^ ^ fine fellow. I met him at Dalkeith, and we returned 
together;— he has ju.st left me, after drinking Ms coffee. A fine 
ftme we had ot it, talking of Troy town, and Babel, and Persem! 
hs, and Delhi, and Langholm, and Burnfoot;t witJi all manner^of 
erodes about IskendMr, Rustan, and Johnnie Armstrong Do 
you know, that poem of Perdusi’s must be beautiful .5’ He read me 
some very splendid extracts which he had himself translated 
Should you naeet him 111 London, I have given him charireTo bp 

bel'JwP T^t for I am sure you will like each other. To 

be sure I know iuni little, but I like his fraiiknp«iQ arwl k; . 

have Tr I have observed, that wh°eTi*I 

have had no great liking to persons at the begimiinir it lias iku 
ally pleased Heaven, as Slender savs to decre^^ 
acquaintance. Adieu, I must mbuht my horse Our 
was so delightful that we have every temptation to renlaff] 
give our kind love to the lady, 

' Walter Scott.” 

yo the Sanum 

«My dear Morritt, “ m 


&! tom’fijk »■•», no: 
guished brotirers wMe born Thdr 

fff“ge there after forfeiting a o-ood estete ^d*an -w’ I believe, founc 
the affair of 1715. A monuml’nt to fiatonetoy, ir 

recently been erected near the spot of s memory ha. 
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in throwing some interest into the piece. It is, however, a darker 
..and more. gloomyJnterest than, I intended but involying one’s 
self with bad company, whether in fiction or in reality, is the way 
• not to get out of it easily ; so I have been obliged to bestow more 
pains and trouble upon Bertram, and one or two blackguards whom 
he picks up in the slate quarries, tijan what I originally designed. 
Lain very desirous to have your opinion.' of the .three first Cantos, 
for which purpose, so soon as 1 can get them collected, I null send 
the sheets under cover to Mr. Preeling, whose omnipotent frank 
will transmit them to Rokeby, wdiere, I presume, you have been 
long since comfortably settled — 

^ So York shall overlook the town of York.’ 

I trast you will read it with some partiality, because, if 1 have 
not been so successful as I could wish in describing your lovely 
and romantic glens, it has partly arisen from my great anxiety to 
do it well, which is often attended with the very contrary effect. 
There are two or three songs, and particularly one in praise of 
Brignal Banks, which I trust you will like— because, mtre nous, 1 
like them myself. One of them is a little dashing banditti song, 
called and entitled Ailan-a-Dale. I think you will foe able to judge 
for yourself in about a week. Pray, how shall I send you the entire 
gooae, which will be too heavy to travel the same way with its gib- 
iefe— for the Carlisle coach is terribly inaccurate about parcels. I 
fear I have made one blunder in mentioning’ the brooks which flow 
into the Tees. I have made the Balder distinct from that which 
comes down Thorsgill — I hope l am not mistaken. You will see 
the passage ; and if they are the same rivulet, the leaf must be 
cancelled. 

“I trust this will find Mrs. Morritt pretty well; and I am glad 
to find she has been better for her little tour. We were delighted 
with ours, except in respect of its short duration, and Sophia and 
Walter hold their heads very high among their untravelled com- 
panions, from the predominance acquired by their visit to Eng- 
land. You are not perhaps aware of the polish w^hich is supposed 
to be acquired by the most transitory intercourse with your more 
refined side of the Tweed. There was an honest carter who once 
applied to me respecting a plan which he had formed of breeding 
his son, a great booby of twenty, to the Church. As die best way 
of evading the scrape, I asked him whetlier he thought his son’s 
language was quite adapted for the use of a public spealier? to 
which he answered, with great readiness, that he could knap Eng- 
lish with any one, having twice driven his father’s cart to Etal 
coal-hill 

I have called my heroine Matilda. I don’t much like Agnes, 
though I can’t tell why, unless it is because it begins like Agag, 
Matilda is a name of unmanageable length; but after all, is 
better than none, and my poor damsel was likely to go without 
‘one in, my indecision, ■ " ■ 
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“ AVe.are'all himgerin»;and thirsting, for news. from Emsia, , If 
Boiiey’s devil , does not help him, ■ he is in a, poor waj.' The Leith 
letters talk of the unanimity of the .Russians as being, most exem- 
plary ; and troops pour in from all quarters of their immense empire. 
Their commissariat is -well managed under the Prince Duke of 
Oldenburgh. This was their weak point in former wars. 

“Adieu! Mrs. Scott and the little people send love to Mrs. 
Monitt and you. Ever yours, 

Waltee Scott.” 

To the Same* 

“ Edinburgh, Tiiarsdiay, lOtli Deceroberj 1812. 

“ My dear Morritt, 

“I have just time to say that I have received your letters, 
and am delighted that Rokeby pleases the owner. As I hope the 
whole will be printed off before Christmas, it will scarce be worth 
while to send you the other sheets till it reaches you altogether. 
Your criticisms are the best proof of your kind attention to the 
poem. I need not say I will pay them every attention in the next 
edition. But some of the faults are so interwoven with the story, 
that they must stand. Oenzil, for instance, is essential to me, 
though, as you say, not very interesting ; and I assure you that, 
generally speaking, the poeta loquitur has a bad effect in narrative ; 
and when you have twenty things to tell, it is better to be slatternly 
than tedious. The fact is, that the tediousness of many really good 
poems arises from an attempt to support the same tone throughout, 
which often occasions periphrasis, and always stiffness. I ami quite 
sensible that I have often carried the opposite custom too far ; but 
l am apt to impute it partly to not being able to bring out my own 
ideas well, and partly to haste—not to error in the system. ' This 
would, however, lead to a long discussion, more fit for the fireside 
than for a letter. I need not say tlmt, the poem being in fact your 
own, you are at perfect liberty to dispose of the sheets as you 
please. I am glad my geography is pretty correct. It is too late 
to inquire if Rokeby is insured, for I have burned it down in Canto 
V. ; but I suspect you will bear me no greater grudge than at the 
noble Russian who burned Moscow. Glorious news to-day from 
the north— pereuf iste ! Mrs. Scott, Sophia, and Walter, join in 
best compliments to Mrs, Morritt ; and I am, in great haste, ever 
faithfully yours, 

Waltee Scott.” 

“ P. S. — T have heard of Lady Hood by a letter from herself. 
She is well, and in high spirits, and sends me a pretty topaz seal, 
with a talisman which secures this letter, and signifies (it seems) 
which one would scarce have expected from its appearance, my 
name,” . 

We are now dose upon the end of this busy twelve- 
month j but 1 must not turn the leaf to lS13j without 
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noticing one of its niiscellaneoiis incidents — his first inter- 
course by letter witli the poet Crabbe. Mr. Hatchard, the 
publisher of his Tales/^ forwarded a copy of the book 
to Scott as soon as it was ready; and, the bookseller 
having communicated to his author some flattering ex- 
pressions in Scott’s letter of acknowledgment, Mr. Crabbe 
addressed him as follows: — 

2b Walter Scott, Bsq^^ Bdinhurgh. 

“ Merston, Grantliain, 13th October. 1812. 

“ Sir, 

Mr. Platchard, judging rightly of the satisfaction it would 
afford me, has been so obliging as to communicate your two let- 
ters, in one of which you desire my ‘Tales’ to be sent; in the 
other, you acknowledge the receipt of them; and in both you men- 
tion my verses in such terms, that it would be affected in me were 
I to deny, and I think unjust if I w'ere to conceal, the pleasure 
you give me. I am indeed highly gratified. 

“ I have long entertained a hearty wish to be made known to a 
poet whose works are so greatly and so universally admired ; and 
I continued to hope that "l might at some time find a common 
friend, by whose intervention I might obtain that honor; but I am 
confined by duties near my home, and by sickness in it. It may 
be long before I be in town, and then no such opportunity might 
offer. Excuse me, then, sir, if I gladly seize this which now occurs 
to express my thanks for the politeness of your expressions, as 
•^veli as my desire of being known to a gentleman who has de- 
lighted and affected me, and moved all the passions and feelings 
in turn, I believe— Envy surely excepted — certainly, if I know 
myself, but in a moderate degree, I truly rejoice in your suc- 
cess ; and while I am entertaining, in my way, a certain set of 
readers, for the most part, probably, of peculiar turn and liabit, I 
can with pleasure see the effect you produce on all. Mr. Hatchard 
tells me that he hopes or expects that thousands will read my 
‘Tales,’ and I am convinced that your publisher might, in like 
manner, so speak of your ten thousands ; but this, though it calls 
to mind the passage, is no true comparison with the related prow- 
ess of David and Saul, because I have no evil spirit to arise and 
trouble me on the occasion; though, if I had, I know no David 
whose skill is so likely to allay it Once more, sir, accept my best 
thanks, with my hearty wishes for your health and happiness, who 
am, with great esteem, and true respect, 

Dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Geoege Ceabbe.’*, 

1 cannot produce Scott’s reply to this communication. 
Mr, Crabbe appears todiave, in the course" of the year, sent 
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him a copy of all liis works, ex dono aoctoris/^ and there 
passed between them several letters, one or two of which I 
must quote* ■ 

a Walter Scott, Esq*, Edinhurgh 

Know you, sir, a gentleman in Edinburgh, A. Brim ton, (the 
Rev.,) who dates St. John Street, and who asks my assistance in 
furnishing hymns which have relation to the Old or New Testa- 
ment—any thing which might suit the purpose of those who are 
cooking up a book of Scotch Psalmody ? Who is Mr. Brunton? 
What is Ms situation ? If I could help one who needed help, I 
would do it cheerfully — ^but have no great opinion of this under- 
taking. ' . ■ * .. . *: . „■ . . 

With every good wish, yours sincerely, 

■■ Geo. Crabbe.” 

Scott’s answer to this letter expresses the opinions he 
always held in conversation on the important subject to 
which it refers ; and acting upon which, lie himself at va- 
rious times declined taking any part in the business advo- 
cated by Dr. Brunton. 

“ To the Rev* George Crahbe, Merston, Grantham. 

‘‘ My dear Sir, 

“ I was favored %vith your kind letter some time ago. Of all 
people in the world, I am least entitled to demand regularity of 
correspondence; for being, one way and another, doomed to a 
great deal more waiting than suits my indolence, I am sometimes 
tempted to envy the reverend hermit of Prague, confessor to the 
niece of Queen Gorboduc, who never saw either pen or ink. Mr. 
Brunton is a very respectable clergyman of Edinburgh, and I be- 
lieve tiie work in which he has solicited your assistance is one 
adopted by the General Assembly, or Convocation of the Kirk. 1 
have no notion that he has any individual interest in it ; he is a 
well-educated and liberal-minded man, and generally esteemed. 
I have no particular acquaintance with him myself, though we 
speak together. He is at this very moment sitting on the outside 
of the bar of our Supreme Court, within which I am fagging as a 
clerk; but as he is hearing the opinion of the judges upon an 
action for augmentation of stipend to him and to Ms brethren, it 
would not, I conceive, be a very favorable time to canvass a literary 
topic. But you are quite safe with him ; and having so much com- 
mand of scriptural language, which appears to me essential to the 
devotional poetry of Christians, I am sure you can assist his pur- 
pose much more than any man alive. 
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, . 1 think those hy mns which do not immediately recall the warm 

and exalted language of the Bible are apt to be, however ejegant, 
rather cold and flat for the purposes of de'votion. You wMli mmuy 
believe that I do not approve of the vague and indi.^'criuuuate 
Scripture language which the fanatics of old and the lunth-ru 
Methodists have adopted, but merely that solemnity and pecuiiarily 
of diction, which at ' once puts , the reader and hearer upon ins 
guard as, to the purpose of the poetry. To my Gothic ear, indcctl, 
ike Stahet MateTi the Dies. Jm, md _ some of the other hymns j)! 
the Catholic Church, are more solemn and affecting than the fine 
classical poetry of Buchanan; the one has the gloomy dignity of a 
Gothic church, and reminds us instantly of the worship to whicij 
it is dedicated ; the other is more like a pagan tempie, recaiinig 
% to our memory the classical and fabulous deities.^’ This is, prob- 
ably, all referable to the association of ideas — ^that is, if the • apo- 
ciatioii of ideas ’ continues to be the universal pick-lock of all 
metaphysical difficulties, as it was when 1 studied moral philoso]diy 
— or to any other more fashionable universal solvent which may 
have succeeded to it in reputation. Adieu, my dear sir. — I hope 
you and your family will long enjoy all happiness and prosperity. 
Never be discouraged from the constant use of your charming 
talent. The opinions of reviewers are really too contradictory to 
found any thing upon them, whether they are favorable or other- 
ivise ; for it is usually their principal object to display the abilities 
of the writers of the critical lucubrations themselves. Your * Tales ’ 
are universally admired here. I go but little out, but tlie few 
judges whose opinions I have been accustomed to look up to, are 
unanimous. Ever yours, most truly, 

Walter Scott.’’ 

« JValter Scott, Esq., Edinburgh, 

My dear Sir, 

“ Law, then, is your profession — I mean a profession you give 
your mind and time to— -but how “' fag as a cUrkV Clerk Is a 
name for a learned person, I know, in our Church; but how the 
same hand which held the pen of Marmion, holds that with which 
a clerk fags, unless a clerk means something vastly more than I 
understand— is not to be comprehended. I wait for elucidation. 
Know you, dear sir, I have often thought I should love to read 
rejjor^s— that is, brief histories of extraordinary cases, with the 
judgments. If that is what is meant by reports, such reading 
must be pleasant; but, probably, I entertain wrong ideas, and 
could not understand the books I think so engaging. Yet I con- 
clude there are histories of cases, and have often thought of con- 


^ See Life' of :Bryden, Scott’s Miscellaneous ' Prose Works," ?ol i. 
p. 293. , , : , . 

VOL. . III. : 4' ■ 
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suiting Hatcharcl whether he knew of such MncI of reading, but 
hitherto I have rested in ignorance, • . , . . , . » « « . 

Yours truly, 

George Crabbe,’^ ■ 
To the Rev, George Crahhe, 

^ My dear Sir, 

“ I have too long delayed to thank you for the most kind and 
acceptable present of your three volumes. Now am I doubly 
armed, since I have a set for my cabin at Abbotsford as well as 
in town; and to say truth, the auxiliary copy arrived in good 
time, for my original one suffers as much by its general populari- 
ty among my young people, as a popular candidate from the hugs 
and embraces of his democratical admirers. The clearness and 
accuracy of your painting, whether natural or moral, renders, I 
have often remarked, your works generally delightful to those 
whose youth might render tliem insensible to the other beauties 
with which they abound. There are a sort of pictures—surely the 
most v’aluable, were it but for that reason — which strike the un- 
initiated as much as they do the connoisseur, though the last 
alone can render reason for his admiration. Indeed our old friend 
Horace knew what he was saying when he chose to address his 
ode, ^ Virgimbiis puerisque,^ and so did Pope when he told some- 
body he had the mob on the side of Jiis version of Homer, and did 
not mind the high-flying critics at Button’s. After all, if a fault- 
less poem could be produced, I am satisfied it would tire tlie 
critics tiiemselves, and annoy the whole reading %vorld with the 
spleen. 

‘‘You must be delightfully situated in the Vale of Bel voir — a 
part of England for which I entertain a special kindness, for the 
sake of the gallant hero, Robin Hood, who, as probably you 
will readily guess, is no small favorite of mine ; his indistinct ideas 
concerning the doctrine of meum and timm being no great objec- 
tion to an out-riding Borderer. 1 am happy to think that your 
station is under the protection of the Rutland family, of whom fame 
speaks highly. Our lord of the ‘cairn and the scaur,’ waste wil- 
derness and hungry hills, for many a league around, is the Duke 
of Buccleuch, the head of my clan ; a kind and benevolent land- 
lord, a warm and zealous friend, and tlie husband of a lady — comme 
il y cn a peu. They are both great admirers of Mr, Crabbe’s 
poetry, ana would be happy to know him, should he ever come to 
Scotland, and venture into the Gothic halls of a Border chief 
The early and uniform kindness of this family, with the friendship 
of the late and present Lord Melville, enabled me, some years 
ago, to exchange my toils as a barrister, for the lucrative and re- 
spectable situation of one of the Clerks of our Supreme Court, 
which only requires a certain routine of official duty, neither la- 
borious nor calling for any exertion of the mind ; so that my time 
is entirely at my own command, except when I am attending the 
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Court, which seldom occupies more than two hours of. the morn- 
ing during sitting. I besides Jjoid in commendam the Sheriffdom 
of Ettrick Forest, which is now no forest; so that I am a pluralist 
as to law appointments, and have, as Dogberry says, ‘two gowns 
and every thing handsome about me.’ 

_ “I have often thought it is the most fortunate thing for bards 
like you and me to have an established profession, and profession- 
al character, to render us independent of those worthy gentlemen, 
the retailers, or, as some have called them, the mid wives of litera- 
ture, who are so much taken up with the abortions they bring into 
the world, that they are scarcely able to bestow the proper care 
upon young and flourishing babes like ours. That, however, is 
only a mercantile way of looking at^ the matter ; but did any of 
my sons show poetical talent, of which, to my great satisfaction, 
there are no appearances, the first thing I should do would be to 
inculcate upon him the duty of cultivating some honorable profes- 
sion, and quality ing himself to play a more respectable part in 
society than the mere poet. And as the best corollary of my 
doctrine, I would make him get your tale of ‘ the Patron ’ by heart 
from beginning to end. It is curious enough that you should have 
republished the ‘ Village ’ for the purpose of sending your young 
men to college, and I should have written the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel for the purpose of buying a new horse for the Volunteer 
Cavalry, I must now send this scrawl into town to get a frank, 
for, God kno-ws, it is not worthy of postage. Witli tlie warmest 
wishes for your health, prosperity, and increase of fame — though 
it needs not — I remain most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

Walter Scott.” ^ 

The contrast of the two poets’ epistolary styles is highly 
amusing; but I have introduced these specimens less on 
that account, than as marking the cordial confldence which 
a very little intercourse was sufficient to establish be- 
tween men so different from each other in most of the 
habits of life. It will always be considered as one of the 
most pleasing peculiarities in Scott’s history that he was the 
friend of every great contemporary poet: Crabbe/as we 
shall see more largely in the sequel, was no exception to 
the rule : yet I could hardly name one of them who, manly 
principles and the cultivation of literature apart, had many 
points of resemblance to him ; and surely not one who had 
fewer than Crabbe. 


* Several of letters having been enclosed in franked covers* 
which have perished, I am unable to afiix the exact dates to them. 
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, '.Scott : .CGBtiiiuedj this year, .his care' .for' the , Edinburgh 
Ammal Register— the historical -department of ' which was 
again supplied by Mr. Southey. The poetical miscellany 
owed Its opening piece, the Ballad of Polydore, to the 
readiness with which Scott entered into correspondence 
with its author, who sent it to him anonymously, w ith a 
letter which, like the verses, might well have excited rnucli 
interest in his mind, even liad it not concluded with stating 
the writer’s age to be fifteen* Scott invited the youth to 
visit him in the country, was greatly pleased wdth the mod- 
esty of his manners and the originality of his conversation, 
and wrote to Joanna Baillie, that, though not one of the 
crimps for the muses,” he thought he could hardly be 
mistaken in believing that in the boyish author of Polydore 
he had discovered a true genius. When I mention the 
name of my friend William Howison of Clydegrove, it w-ill 
be allowed that he prognosticated wdsely. He coiitinued 
to correspond with this young gentleman and bis father, 
and gave both much advice, for which both w^ere most 
grateful. There w^as inserted in the same volume a set of 
beautiful stanzas inscribed to Scott by Mr. Wilson, under 
the title of the Magic Mirror,” in which that enthusiastic 
young poet also bears a lofty and lasting testimony to the 
gentle kindness with which his earlier had been en- 

couraged by him whom he designates, for the first time, by 
what afterwards became one of his standing titles — that of 
The Great Magician.” 

Onwards a figure came, with stately? brow, 

And, as he glanced upon the ruined pile 
A look of regal pride, * Say, who art thou, 

(His countenance bright’ning with a scornful smile, 

He sternly cried,) ‘ whose footsteps rash profane 
The wild romantic realm where I have willed to reign ? 

But ere to these proud words I could reply, 

How changed that scornful face to soft ami mild ! 

A witching frenzy glittered in his eye, 

Harmless, withal, as that of playlul child. 

And when once more the gracious vision spoke, 

I felt the voice familiar to mine ear ; 

While many a faded dream of earth awoke, 

Connectekl strangely with that unknown seer, 

Who now stretched forth his arm, and on the sand 
A circle round me traced, as with magician’s wand,” <fcc. &c. 
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Scott’s own chief contribution to this volume was a brief 
account of the Life and Poems (hitherto unpublished) of 
Patrick Carey, whom be pronounces to have been not only 
as stout a cavalier, but almost as good a poet as his con- 
temporary, Lovelace. That Essay was expanded, and 
prefixed to an edition of Carey’s Trivial Poems and 
Triolets,” which Scott published in 1820; but its circula- 
tion in either shape has been limited ; and I believe I shall 
be gratifying the majority of my readers by here tran- 
scribing some paragraphs of his beautiful and highly char- 
acteristic introduction of this forgotten poet of the Htii 
century. 

« The present age has been so distinguished for research into 
poetical antiquities, that the discovery of an unknown bard is, in 
certain chosen literary circles, held as curious as an augmentation 
of the number of fixed stars would be esteemed by astronomers. 
It is true, these ‘blessed twinklers of the night ’ are so far removed 
from us, that they afford no more light than serves barely to evince 
their existence to the curious investigator ; and in like manner the 
pleasure derived from the revival of an obscure poet is rather in 
proportion to the rarity of his volume than to its merit; yet this 
pleasure is not inconsistent with reason and principle. We know 
by every day’s experience the peculiar interest %vhich the lapse 
of ages confers upon works of human art. The clumsy strength 
of the ancient castles, which, %vhen raw from the hand of the 
builder, inferred only the oppressive power of the barons who 
reared them, is now broken by partial ruin into proper subjects for 
the poet or the painter ; and, as Mason has beautifully described 
the change, 

‘ Time 

• Has moulded into beauty many a tower, 

Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 

Was only terrible ’ 

“ The monastery, too, which w^as at fiirst but a fantastic monu- 
ment of the superstitious devotion of monarchs, or of the purple 
pride of fattened abbots, has gained, by the silent influence of 
antiquity, the power of impressing awe and devotion. Even the 
stains and weather-taints upon the battlements of such buildings 
add, like the scars of a veteran, to the affecting impression : 

‘ For Time has softened what was harsh when new, 

And now the stains are all of sober hue ; 

The living stains which nature’s hand alone, 

Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone.’— CfrtMe. 

“If such is the effect of Time in adding interest to the labors 
of the architect, if partial destruction is compensated by the addi- 
4 * 
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tioBa!'' interest' of that which remains, nan. we deny hk -exerting a., 
similar indnence upon those subjects which are sought after by 
the bibliographer and poetical antiquary ? The obscure poet, who 
is detected by their keen research, may indeed have possessed but 
a slender portion of that spirit which has buoyed op the works of 
distiiiguished contemporaries during the course of centuries, yet 
still his verses shall, in the lapse of time, acquire an interest 
which they did not possess in the eyes of his own generation. 
The wrath of the critic, like that of the son of Ossian, flies from 
the foe that is low. Envy, base as she is, has one property of the 
lion, and cannot prey on carcasses : she must drink the blood of a 
sentient victim, and tear the limbs that are yet warm with vital 
life. Faction, if the ancient has suifered her persecution, serves 
only to endear him to the recollection of posterity, whose generous 
compassion overpays him for the injuries he sustained while in life. 
And thus, freed from the operation of all unfavorable preposses- 
sions, his merit, if he can boast any, has more than fair credit 
with his readers. This, however, is but part of his advantages. 
The mere attribute of antiquity is of itself sufficient to interest 
the fancy by the lively and powerful train of associations which it 
aw^akens. Had the pyramids of Egypt, equally disagreeable in 
form and senseless as to utility, been thewmrk of any living ty rant, 
with wdiat feelings, save those of scorn and derision, could we 
have regarded such a waste of labor? But the sight, nay, the 
very mention of these wmnderful monuments, is associated with the 
dark and sublime ideas, wdiich vary their tinge according to the 
favorite hue of our studies. The Christian divine recollects the 
land of banishment and of refuge ; to the eyes of the liistoriaifs 
fancy, they excite the shades of Pharaohs and of Ptolemies, of 
Cheops and Merops, and Sesostris drawn in triumph by ins scep- 
tred slaves ; the philosopher beholds the first rays of moral truth 
as they dawned on the hieroglyphic sculptures of Thebes and 
Memphis; and the poet sees the fires of magic blazing upon the 
mystic altars of a land of incantation. Nor is the grandeur of size 
essential to such feelings, any more than the properties of grace 
and utility. Even the rudest remnant of a feudal to wmr, even the 
obscure and almost undistinguishable vestige of an altogether un- 
known edidee, has power to awaken such trains of fancy. We 
have a fellow-interest with the ‘ son of the winged days,’ over 
whose fallen habitation we tread : 

‘ The massy stones, though hewn most roughly, show 
The hand of man had once at least been there . iVordmorth . 

« Similar combinations give a great part of the delight we re- 
ceive from ancient poetry. In the rude song of the Scald, we 
regard less the strained imagery and extravagance of epithet, than 
the wild impression it conveys of the dauntless resolution, savage 
superstition, rude festivity, and ceaseless depredation of the m* 
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dent Scandinavians. In the metrical romance, we pardon the 
long, tedious, and bald enumeration of triding particulars; the 
reiterated sameness of the eternal combats between knights and 
giants ; the overpowering languor of the love speeches, *and the 
merciless leiigtii and similarity of description — when Fancy whis- 
pers .to us that such strains may have cheered the sleepless pillow 
of the Black Pfince on the memorable eves of Cressy or Poictiers, 
There is a certain romance of Ferumbras, which Robert the Bruce 
read to Ms few followers to divert their thoughts from the desperate 
circumstances in which they were placed, "after an unsuccessful 
attempt to rise against the English. Is there a true Scotsman, 
who, being aware of this anecdote, would be disposed to yawn 
over the romance of Ferumbras ? Or, on the contrary, would not 
the image of the dauntless hero, inflexible in defeat, begiiilino- 
the anxiety of his war-worn attendants by the lays of the minstref, 
give to these rude lays themselves an interest beyond Greek and 
Roman fame ” 

The year 1812 had the usual share of minor literary la- 
bors— siidi as coniri{3utions to the journals ; and before it 
closed, the Romance of Rokeby was finished. Though it 
had been long in hand, the MS. sent to the printer bears 
abundant evidence of its being the pnma cura : three can- 
tos at least reached Ballaiityne through the Melrose post 

written on paper of various sorts and sizes — ^full of blots and 
interlineations — the closing couplets of a despatch now and 
then encircling the page, and mutilated by the breaking of 
the seal. 

According to the recollection of Mr. Cadell, though 
James Ballantyne read the poem, as the sheets were ad- 
vancing through the press, to his usual circle of literary 
dilettanti j their whispers were far from exciting in Edin- 
burgh such an intensity of expectation as had "been wit- 
nessed ill the case of The Lady of the Lake. He adds, 
however, that it was looked for with undiminished anxiety 
in the south. ^fSend me Byu’on writes to 

Murray, on seeing it advertised,^ — « Who the devil is he? 
No matter— he has good connections, and will be well in- 
troduced.” ** Such, I suppose, was the general feeling in 
London. , i well remember, being in those' days, a young 
student at Oxford, how the booksellers'’ shops there were 

Byron’s Life and Works, voi. ii. p. 169. 
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beleaguered for the earliest copies, and how he that had been 
so fortunate as to secure one was followed to his cliaoibers 
by a tribe of friends, all as eager to hear it read as ever 
horse-jockeys were to see the conclusion of a match at 
Newmarket; and indeed not a few of those enthusiastic 
academics had bets depending on the issue of the struggle, 
which they considered the elder favorite as making, to 
keep bis own ground against the fiery rivalry of Childe 
Harold. 

The poem was published a day or two before Scott re- 
turned to Edinburgh fi'om Abbotsford, between which place 
and Mertoun he had divided his Christmas vacation. On 
the 9tli and 10th of January, 1813, he thus addresses his 
friends at Sunninghill and Hampstead : — 

/‘To George EUis^ Esq. 

“ My dear Ellis, 

“ I am sure you will place it to any thing rather than want of 
kindness, that I have been so long silent — so very long, indeed, 
that I am not quite sure whether the fault is on my side or yours- — 
but, be it what it may, it can never, I am sure, be laid to forget- 
fulness in either. This comes to train you on to tlie merciful re- 
ception of a Tale of the Civil Wars; not political, however, but 
merely a pseudo-romance of pseudo-chivalry. I have converted 
a lusty bucanier into a hero with some effect ; but the worst of 
all my undertakings is, that my rogue always, in despite of me, 
turns out my hero" I know not how this should be — l am myself, 
as Hamlet says, ‘ indifferent honest ; ’ and my father, though an 
attorney (as you will call liim) was one of the most honest men, as 
well as gentlemanlike, that ever breathed. I am sure I can bear 
witness to that — for if he had at all or grotm to, like the 

son of Lancelot Gobbo, he might have left us all as rich as Cra?sus, 
besides having the pleasure of taking a fine primrose path himself, 
instead of squeezing himself tlirough a tight gate and up a steep 
ascent, and leaving us the decent competence of an honest man’s 
children. As to our more ancient pedigree, I should be loath to 
vouch for them. My grandfatJier was a horse-jockey and cattle- 
dealeiyaiid made a fortune ; my great-grandfather, a Jacobite and 
traitor, {as the times called him,) and lost one ; and after him inter- 
vened one or two half-starved lairds, who rode a lean horse, and 
were^ Mowed by leaner greyhounds'; gathered with difficulty a 
hundred pounds from a hundred tenants ; fought duels; cocked 
their hats,— and called themselves gentlemen. Tlien we come to 
the old Border times, cattle-driving, halters, and so forth, for which, 
in the matter of honesty, very little I suppose can be said— at least 
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in modem acceptation of the word. Upon the whole, I am in- 
clined to think it is owing to the earlier part of this inauspicious 
generation that I uniformly find myself in the same scrape in my 
fables, and that, in spite of the most obstinate determination to the 
contrary 5 .the -greatest rogue in my canvass always stands out as the 
most conspicuous and prominent figure. All this will be a riddle 
to you, unless you have received a certain packet, which the BeiI- 
lantynes were to have sent under Preeling’s or Crocker’s cover, so 
soon as they could get a copy done up. . , ■ 

And now let me gratulate you upon the renovated vigor of your 
fine old friends the Russians. By the Lord, sir! it is most famous, 
this campaign of theirs. I was not one of the very sanguine per- 
sons who anticipated the actual capture of Buonaparte — a hope 
'ivliich rather proceeded from the ignorance of those who cannot 
conceive that military movements, upon a large scale, admit of 
such a force being accumulated upon any particular point as may, 
by abandonment of other considerations, always ensure the escape 
of an individual. But I had no hope, in my time, of seeing the dry 
bones of the Continent so warm witli life again, as this revivi- 
fication of the Russians proves them to be. I look anxiously for 
the effect of these great events on Prussia, and even upon Saxony ; 
for I think Boney will hardly tiaist himself again in Germany, now 
that he has been plainly shown, both in Spain and Russia, that 
protracted stubborn unaccommodating resistance will foil those 
grand exertions in the long run. AH laud be to Lord Wellington, 
who first taught that great lesson. 

Charlotte is with me just now at this little scrub habitation, 
where we weary ourselves all day in looking at our projected im- 
provements, and then slumber over the fire, I pretending to read, 
and she to work trout-nets, or cabbage-nets, or some such article. 
What is Canning about Is there any chance of our getting him 
in.^ Surely ministers cannot hope to do without him. Believe 
me, dear Ellis, ever truly yours. 

W, Scott.' 

** Abbotsford, 9th January, 1813.” ' 

“ To Miss Joanna Baillie, 

Abbotsford, Januarj' 10, 1S13. 

Your kind encouragement, my dear friend, has given me spirits 
to complete the lumbering quarto, which I hope has reached you 
by this time. I have gone on with my story forth without 
troubling myself excessively about the development of the plot 
and, other critical matters — 

^ But shall we go mourn for that, my dear 
The pale moon shines by night; 

■ .And when we w^ander here and there, 

We then 'do go most right.’ 

i .hope you will like Bertram to the ' end ; he is a Caravaggio 
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sketch, %vhicli I may acknowledge to you — but tell it not in Gath— 
I rather pique myself upon ; and he is within the keeping of Na- 
ture, though critics will say to the contrary. It may be difficult to 
fancy that any one should take a sort of pleasure in bringing out 
such a character, but I suppose, it is partly owing to bacfreading 
and ill-directed reading, when I was young. No sooner had I 
corrected the last sheet of Rokeby, than I escaped to tliis Patmos 
as blithe as bird on tree, and have been ever since most decidedly 
idle — that is to say, with busy idleness. I have been banking, and 
securing, and diking against the river, and planting willows, and 
aspens, and weeping- birches, around my new old well, which I 
think I told you I had constructed last summer, I have now laid 
the foundations of a famous hack-ground of copse, with pendent 
trees in front ; and I have only to beg a few years to see how 
my colors will come out of the canvass. Alas! who can promise 
that? But somebody will take my place — and enjoy them, 
whether I do or no. My old friend and pastor, Principal Robert- 
son, (the historian,) when he was not expected to survive many 
■weeks, still watched the setting of the blossom upon some fruit- 
trees in the garden, with as much interest as if it was possible he 
could have seen the fruit come to maturity, and moralized on his 
own conduct, by observing that we act upon the same inconsistent 
motive throughout life. It is well we do so for those that are to 
come after us. I could almost dislike the man who refuses to 
plant walnut-trees, because they do not bear fruit till the second 
generation; and so — many thanks to our ancestors, and much joy 
to our successors, and truce to my fine and very new strain of 
morality. Yours ever, W S” 

The following letter lets «s completely behind the scenes 
at the publication of Rokeby. The horrid story’’ it al- 
ludes to was that of a young woman found murdered on 
New Year’s Day in the highway between Greta Bridge 
and Barnard Castle— a crime, the perpetrator of which 
was never discovered. The account of a parallel atrocity 
in Galloway, and the mode of its detection, will show the 
reader from what source Scott drew one of the most striking 
incidents in his Guy Mannering : — 

^VjTo X B. S, Morritt^ Esq,.} Rolmhy Park, 

' Edinburgii, lath Janiiaw, ISIS. 

Dear Momtt, ' 

“ Yours I have just received in mine office at the Register- 
House, which will excuse this queer sheet of paper. Tlie publica- 
tion of Rokeby was delayed till Slonday, to give the London piiblisli- 
ers ,a fair start. My copies, that is, my friends’, were all t.o be got 
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off about Friday or Saturday ; but yours may liave been a little later, 
as it to be what they call a picked one. I will call at Baliaii- 
tyne’s as I return from this place, and close tlie letter witii such 
# news as I can get about it there. The book has gone off iiere 
very bobbishly ; for the impression of 3000 and upwards is within 
ttro or three score of being exhausted, and the demand for these 
continuing faster than tliey can be boarded. I am heartily glad 
of this, for now I have nothing to fear but a bankruptcy in the 
Gazette of Parnassus; but the loss of five or six thousand pounds 
to my good friends and school-companions would have afflicted 
me very much. I wish we could whistle you here to-day. Bal- 
lantyne always gives a christening dinner, at w-hich the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and a great many of my friends, are formally feasted. 
He has always the best singing that can be heard in Edinburgh, 
and we have usually a very pleasant party, at which your health 
as patron and proprietor of Rokeby will be faitlifully and honorably 
remembered. 

“Your horrid story reminds me of one in Galloway, where the 
perpetrator of a similar enormity on a poor idiot girl, was discovered 
by means of the print of his foot which he left upon the clay floor of 
the cottage in the death-struggle. It pleased Heaven (for nothing 
short of a miracle could have done it) to enlighten the understand- 
ing of an old ram-headed sheriff, who was usually nick-named 
Leatherhead. The steps which he took to discover the murderer 
were most sagacious. As the poor girl was pregnant, {for it was 
not a case of violation,) it %vas pretty clear that her paramour had 
done the deed, and equally so that he must be a native of the dis- 
trict. The sheriff caused the minister to advertise from the pulpit 
that the girl would be buried on a particular day, and that all per- 
sons in the neighborhood were invited to attend the funeral, to 
show their detestation of such an enormous crime, as well as to 
evince their own innocence. Tliis was sure to bring the murderer 
to the funeral. When the people 'vvere assembled in the kirk, the 
doors were locked by the sheriff’s order, and the shoes of all the 
men were examined ; that of the murderer was detected by the 
measure of the foot, tread, &c., and a peculiarity in the mode 
in which the sole of one of them had been patched. The ro- 
mainder of the curious chain of evidence upon which he was con- 
victed will suit best with twilight, or a blinking candle, being too 
long for a letter. The fellow bore a most excellent character, 
and had committed this crime for no other reason that could be 
alleged, than tiiat, having been led accidentally into an intrigue 
with this poor wretch, his pride revolted at the ridicule which was 
likely to attend the discovery. 

On calling at Ballantyne’s, I find, as I had anticipated, that 
your copy, being of royal size, requires some particular nicety in 
hot-pressing. It will be sent by the Carlisle mail quam jprwmm 
Ever yours, : 

■ Waltee Scott." 

' ’ , 

■■ ■ ■ N 
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P. S.— Love to" Mrs. Morritt. Jolm Ballaiityiie says he, 1ms 
just about eig'hty copies left, out of 3250j this being tlie ' .second 
day of publication, and the book a two guinea one.” 

It will surprise no one to hear that Mr, Morritt asssored 
his friend he considered Rokeby as the best of ail his poems. 
The admirable, perhaps the unique fidelity of the local de- 
scriptions, migiit alone have swayed — for I will not say it 
perx^erted — the judgment of the lord of that beautiful and 
thenceforth classical domain ; and, indeed, I must admit 
that I never understood or appreciated half the chann of 
this poem until I had become familiar with its scenery. 
But Scott himself had not designed to rest his strength on 
these descriptions. He said to James Ballantyne while the 
work was in progress, (September 2,) “ I hope the thing 
will do, chiefly because the world will not expect from 
me a poem of which the interest turns upon character 
and in another letter, (October 28, 1812.) I think 
you will see the same sort of difference taken in all my 
former poems, — of xvbich 1 would say, if it is fair for 
me to say any thing, that the force in the Lay is thrown 
on style — in Marmion, on description — and in the Lady of 
the Lake, on incident^ ^ I suspect some of these distinc- 

tions may have been raattei’s of after-thought; but as to 
Rokeby there can be no mistake. His own original con- 
ceptions of some of its principal characters have been ex- 
plained in letters already cited ; and I believe no one who 
compares the poem with his nox*els will doubt that, liad he 
undertaken their portraiture in prose, they would have 
come forth with effect hardly inferior to any of all the 
groups he ever created. As it is, I question whether even 
in his prose there is any thing more exquisitely wrought 
out, as well as fancied, than the whole contrast of the two 
rivals for the love of the heroine in Rokeby ; and that 
he,roine herself,, too,, .has a very particular interest attached 

" ^ Several letters to Ballantyne'. on -tbe same subject are quoted in 
the notes to the iast editio.n'; of ‘ Rokeby. ■ See Scott's Poetical Works, 
1834, vol. ix. pp. 1-3; and especially the note on p. 300,. from whieh 
it appears that the closing stanza was added, in deference to Ballant- 
tyne and Ersldne, though the author’ retained his own ‘Opi,moa that 

it spoiled one effect without producing another/ 
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to ber. Writing to Miss Edgeworth five years after this 
timej (10th Marchj ISIS,) he says, — 

^ have not read one of my poems since they were printed, ex-- 

cepting last year the Lady of the Lake, which I liked better tlian 
I expected, but not well enough to induce me to go tlirougli the 
rest, so I may truly say with Macbeth — 

am afraid to think of what I’ve done — 

Look on’t again I dare not.’ 

This much of Mah'ida I recollect— {for that is not so easily for- 
gotven) — that she was attempted for the existing person of a lady 
who is now no niore, so that I am particularly flattered with your 
distinguishing it from the others, w^hich are in general mere 
shadows.” 

I can have no doubt that the lady he here alludes to, 
was the object of his own unfortunate first love; and as 
little, that in the romantic generosity, both of the youthful 
poet who fails to win her higher favor, and of his chivalrous 
competitor, we have before us something more than ‘‘ a 
mere shadow.’^ 

Ill spite of these graceful characters, the inimitable 
scenery on which they are presented, and the splendid 
vivacity and thrilling interest of several chapters in the 
story— such as the opening interview of Bertram and 
Wyclifi— the flight up the cliff on the Greta — the first 
entrance of the cave at Brignall — the firing of Rokeby 
Castle — and the catastrophe in Eglistone Abbey ;— in spite 
certainly of exquisitely happy lines profusely scattered 
throughout the whole composition, and of some detached 
images— that of the setting of the tropical sun,* for exam- 
ple— which were never surpassed by any poet ; in spite of 

^ My noontide, ludi a may declare ; 

Like her fierce sun, I fired the air I " 

Like him, to wood and cave bade flj 
Her natives, from mine angry eye. 

And now, my race of terror run, 

Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 

No pale gradations quench his ray, 

No twilight dews his wrath allay; 

With disk like battle-target red, 

He rushes to his burning bed, 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, 

Then sinks at once— and all is night.” — Cmto vi. 21 
VOL. Ill, 5 
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all these merits, the immediate success of Rokehy was 
greatly inferior to that of the Lady of the Lake ; nor has 
it erer since been so much a favorite with the public at 
large as any other of his poetical romances. He ascribes 
this failure, in his introduction of 1830, partly to the radically 
un poetical character of the Roundheads ; but surely their 
character has its poetical side also, had his prejudices 
allowed him to enter upon its study with impartial sympathy ; 
and I doubt not, Blr. Morritt suggested the difficulty on 
this score, when the outline of the story was as yet un- 
determined, from consideration rather of the poefs peculiar 
feelings, and powers as hitherto exhibited, than of the 
subject absolutely. Partly he blames the satiety of the 
public ear, which had had so much of his rhythm, not only 
from himself, but from dozens of mocking-birds, male and 
female, all more or less applauded in their day, and now all 
equally forgotten/* This circumstance, too, had probably 
no slender effect ; the more that, in defiance of all tiie hints 
of his friends, he now, in his narrative, repeated (with more 
negligence) tlie uniform octosyllabic couplets of the Lady 
of the Lake, instead of recurring to the more varied cadence 
of the Lay or Marmion. It is fair to add that, among the 
London circles at least, some sarcastic flings in Mr. Bloore’s 
‘‘Twopenny Post Bag’’ must have had an unfavorable 
influence on this oceasion. t But the cause of failure 


^ Scott found peculiar favor and imitation among the fair sex. 
There was Miss Halford, and Miss Mitford, and Miss Francis; hut, 
with the greatest respect be lt spoken, none of his- imitators did much 
honor to the original except Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, until the ap- 
pearance of ‘ The Bridal of Triermain’ and ^ Harold the Dauntless,’ 
which, in the opinion of some, equalled if not surpassed him ; and,lo ! 
afler three or four years, they turned out to be the master’s own com- 
positions.”~ByRoN, voi. XV ' p. 96. 

t See, for instance, the Epistle of Lady Corke — or that of Messrs. 
Lackington, booksellers, to one of their dandy authors — 

“ Should you feel any touch of uoetica/- glow, 

We’ve a scheme to suggest— Mr. Seott, you must know, 
(WhOj we’re sorry to say it, now works for the Rowj) 

Having quitted the Borders to seek new renown, 

Is coming by long Quarto stages to town, 

And beginning with Rokeby, (the job’s sure to pay,) 

Means to do all the gentlemen’s seats on the way. 
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which ^the Poet himself places last, was unquestionably 
the main one. The deeper and darker passion of Childe 
Harold, the audacity of its morbid voluptuousness, and the 
melancholy majesty of the numbers in which it defied the 
world, had taken the general imagination by storm; and 
Rokeby, with many beauties and some sublimities, was 
pitched, as a whole, on a key which seemed tame in the 
eomparison. 

I have already adverted to the fact that Scott felt it a 
relief, not a fatigue, to compose the Bridal of Triermain 
pari passu with Rokeby. In answer, for example, to one 
oi James Ballantyne’s letters, urging accelerated speed with 
the weightier romance, he says, “I fully share in your 
anxiety to get forward the grand work ; but, I assure you, I 
fee! the more confidence from coquetting with the guerilla.’^ 
The quarto of Rokeby was followed, within two months, 
by the small volume which had been designed for a twin- 
birth the MS. had been transcribed by one of the Bal- 
Imitynes themselves, in order to guard against any indiscre- 
tion of the press-people ; and the mystification, aided and 
abetted by Erskine, in no small degree heightened the 
interest of its reception. Except Mr. Morritt, Scott had, 
so far as I am aware, no English confidant upon this 
occasion. Whether any of his daily companions in the 
Parliament House were in the secret, I have never heard ; 
but I can scarcely believe that any of those intimate friends, 
who had known him and Erskine from their youth upwards, 
could have for a moment believed the latter capable either 
of the invention or the execution of this airy and fascinating 
romance in little. Mr. Jeffrey, for whom chiefly the trap 
had been set,’’ w'-as far too sagacious to be caught in it ; but, 
as it happened, he made a voyage that year to America, 
and thus lost the opportunity of immediately expressing his 
opinion either of Rokeby or of the Bridal of Triermain. 

Now the scheme is, though none of our hackneys can beat him, 

1 o start a new Poet through Highgate to meet him ; 

Who by means of quick proofs — no revises—Iong coaches — 

May do a few Yillas before Scott approaches; 
indeed if oiir Pegasus be not curst shabby, ■ 

He’ll reach, without foundering, at least Woburn-Abbey,” «&c. &c. 
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The writer in the Quarterly Review seems, to have been 
completely deceived — 

We have already spoken of it,” says tfie critic, an imita- 
tion of Mr. Scott’s style of composition; and if we are compelled 
to make the general approbation more precise and specilic, we 
should say, that, if it be interior in vigor to some of Ins productjons, 
it equals or surpasses them in elegance and beauty ; that it is 
more uniformly tender, and far less infected with the iiniiataral 
prodigies and coarseness of the earlier romances. In estimating 
its merits, however, we should forget that it is ofiered as an imita- 
tion. The diction undoubtedly reminds us of a rhythm and cadence 
we have heard before ; but the sentiments, descriptions, and char- 
acters, have qualities that are native and unborrowed.”-— 

Review^ Julijy 1813. 

If this writer was, as I suppose, Ellis, lie probably con- 
sidered it as a thing impossible that Scott should have 
engaged in such a scheme without giving him a hint of it ; 
but to have admitted into the secret any one who was likely 
to criticise the piece, would have been to sacrifice the very 
object of the device. Erskine’s own suggestion, that 

perhaps a quizzical review might be got up,’'’ led, I 
believe, to notliing more important than a paragrapli in one 
of the Edinburgh newspapers. He may be pardoned for 
having been not a little flattered to find it generally con- 
sidered as not impossible that he should have written such a 
poem; and I have heard Baliantyne say, that nothing could 
be more amusing than the Style of his coquetting on the 
subject while it was yet fresh ; but when this first excite- 
ment was over, his natural feeling of what was due to 
himself, as well as to his friend, dictated many a remon- 
strance ; and, thougli he ultimately acquiesced in permitting 
another minor romance to be put fortii in the same manner, 
he did so reluctantly, and was far from acting his part so 
well, 

Scott says, in the Introduction to the Lord of the Isles, 

‘‘As Mr, Erskine was more than suspected of a taste for poetry, 
and as I took care, in several places, to mix something that might 
resemble (as far as was in my power) my friend’s "^feeling and 
manner, the train easily caughtj and two large editions " were 
sold,” 

Among the passages to which he here alludes, are no 
doubt those in wdiich the character of the minstrel Arthur 
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IS shaded with the colorings of an almost effeminate gentle- 
ness. Yet, in the midst of them, the mighty minstrel’^ 
himself, from time to time, escapes ; as, for instance, where 
the lover bids Lucy, in that exquisite picture of crossing a 
inountam stream, trust to his “ stalwart arm — 

Which could yon oak’s prone trunk uprear.” 

JNor can I pass* the compliment to Scott’s own fair patron- 
ess, where Lucy’s admirer is made to confess, with some 
momentary lapse of gallantry, that he 

Ne’er won — best meed to minstrel true — 

One favoring smile from fair Buccleuch j ” 

nor the burst of genuine Borderism, — 

“ Bewcastle now must keep the hold, 

Speir-Adam’s steeds must bide in stall j 
Of Hartley -burn the bowmen bold 
Must only shoot from battled wall j 
And Liddesdale may buckle spur, 

And Teviot now may belt the brand, 

Taras and Ewes keep nightly stir, 

And Eskd ale foray Cumberland.” 

But, above all, the choice of the scenery, both of the In- 
troductions and of the story itself, reveals the early and 
treasured predilections of the poet. For who that remem- 
bers the circumstances of his first visit to the vale of St. 
John, but must see throughout the impress of his own real 
romance? I own I am not without a suspicion that, in 
one passage, which always seemed to me a blot upon the 
composition, — that in which Arthur derides the military 
coxcombries of his rival,- — 

“ Who comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur— 

A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur ; — 

In Rowley’s antiquated phrase. 

Horse-milliner of modern days,”— 

there is a sly reference to the incidents of a certain ball, of 
August, 1797, at the Gilsland Spa.*' 

Among the more prorainent Erskinisms are the eulogistic 
mention of Glasgow, the scene of Erskine’s education ; and 

* See vol. i. pp. 211, 212. 
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tlie lines on CollinSj — a supplement to whose Ode on tlie 
Highland Supersiitions is.^ as far as I know, tlie oiilj speci- 
men that ever was published of Erskine's , verse. 

; As a whole, the Bridal , of Triermain appears to me as 
charactenstic, of Scott as any of his larger poems. ' His 
genius pervades and animates it beneath a thin and playful 
veil, which perhaps adds as much of grace as it takes away 
of splendor. As Wordsworth sa^^s of the, eclipse on the 
lake of Lugano — ^ 

’Tis sunlight sheathed, and gently charmed ; ” 

and I think there is at once a lightness and a polish of ver- 
sification beyond what he has elsewhere attained. If it be 
a miniature, it is such a one as a Cooper might have hung 
fearlessly beside the master-pieces of Vandyke. 

The Introductions contain some of the most exquisite 
passages he ever produced ; but their general effect has 
always struck me as unfortunate. No art can reconcile us 
to conteniptiiolis satire of the merest frivolities of mod- 
ern life — some of them already, in twenty years, grown 
obsolete — interlaid between such bright visions of the old 
world of romance, when 

“ Strength was gigauUc, valor high, 

And wisdom soared beyond the sky, 

And beauty had such matchless beam 
As lights not now a lover’s dream.” 

The fall is grievous, from the hoary minstrel of Newark, 
and his feverish tears on Killiecrankie, to a pathetic swain, 
who can stoop to denounce as objects of his jealousy — 

The landaulet and four blood bays, 

The Hessian boot and pantaloon.” 

Before Triermain came out, Scott had taken wing for 
Abbotsford; and, indeed, he seems to have so contrived 
it in his earlier period, that he should not be in Edin- 
burgh when any unavowed work of his \vas published; 
whereas, from the fii'st in the case of books that bore 
his name on the title-page, -he walked as usual to the 
Parliament House, and bore all the buzz and tattle of 

* It is included in the Border Minstrelsy. Scott’s Poetical Works* 
vol. 1 . p. 270. . ' 
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friends ana icqiiaintaiice with an air of good-humored 
equanimity, or rather total apparent indifference. The 
following letter, which contains some curious matter of 
more kinds than one, was written partly in town, and 
partly in the country: — ' 

“ To Miss Joanna Bailliej Hampstead* 

Edinburgh, March I3th, 1813. 

“ 'My dearest Friend, ' 

“ The pinasters have arrived safe, and I can hardly regret, 
while I am so much flattered by, the trouble you have had in col- 
lecting them. I have got some wild larch trees from Loch Ka- 
trine, and both are to be planted next week, when, God willing, I 
shall be at Abbotsford to superintend the operation. I have got a 
little corner of ground laid out for a nursery, whore I shall rear 
them carefully till they are old enough to be set forth to push their 
fortune on the banks of Tweed. What I shall Anally make of 
this villa- work I don’t know, but in the mean time it is very enter- 
taining. I shall have to resist very flattering invitations this sea- 
son; for I have received hints, from more quarters than one, that 
my bow would be acceptable at Carlton House in case I should 
be in London, which is very flattering, especially as there were 
some prejudices to be got over in that quarter. I should be in 
some danger of giving new ofience, too; for, although I utterly 
disapprove of the present rash and ill-advised course of the 
princess, yet, as she always was most kind and civil to me, I cer- 
tainly could not, as a gentleman, decline obeying any commands 
she might give me to wait upon her, especially in her present ad- 
versity. So, though Ido not affect to say I should be sorry to 
take an opportunity of peeping at the splendors of royalty, pru- 
dence and economy will keep me quietly at home till another day. 
My great amusement here this some time past has been going 
almost nightly to see John Kemble, 'who certainly is a great artist. 
It is a pity he shows too much of his machinery. I wish he could be 
double capped, as they say of watches ; hut tlie fault of too much 
study certainly does not belong to many of his tribe. He is, I think, 
very great in those parts especially where character is tinged by some 
acquired and systematic habits, like those of the Stoic" philosophy 
Jii Cato and Brutus, or of misanthropy in Penruddock ; but sudden 
turns and natural bursts of passion are not his forte. I saw him 
play Sir Giles Overreach (the Richard III. of middling life) last 
night ; but he came not within a hundred miles of Cooke, whose 
terrible visage, and short, abrupt, and savage utterance, gave a 
reality almost to that extraordinary scene in which he boasts of 
his own successful villany to a nobleman of worth and honor, of 
whose alliance he is ambitious. Cooke contrived some how to 
impress upon the audience the idea of such a monster of enormity 
as had learned to pique himself even upon his own atrocious char- 
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a^eter. .But Kemble was too .handsome, ' too plausible, and too 
smooth, to admit its being probable that he should be biind to the 
unfavorable impression which these extraordinary vaunts are likely 
to make on the person whom he is anxious to conciiiate. 

‘‘ Abbat^ibr^lJ 21st .VLircli. 

« This letter, begun in Edinburgh, is to take wing from Abbots- 
ford. John Winnos (now .John Winnos is the siii3-oracle of Ab- 
botsford, the principal being Tom Piirdie) — John Winnos pro- 
nounces tlrat the pinaster seed ought to be raised at first on a 
hot-bed, and thence transplanted to a nursery ; so to a hot-bed they 
have been carefully consigned, the upper oracle not objecting, in 
respect his talent lies in catching a salmon, or finding a hare 
sitting-— on which occasions (being a very complete Scrub) he 
solemnly exchanges his workmg jacket for an old green one of 
mine, and takes the air of one of Robin Hood’s followers. His 
more serious employments are ploughing, harrowing, and oversee- 
ing all my premises ; being a complete jack-of-all-trades, from the 
carpenter to the shepherd, nothing comes strange to him ; and 
being extremely honest, and somewhat of a humorist, he is quite 
my right hand. I cannot help singing his praises at this moment, 
because I have so many odd and out-of-the-way things to do, that I 
believe the conscience*^ of many of our jog-trot countrymen would 
revolt at being made my instrument in sacrificing good corn-land to 
the visions of Mr. Price’s theory. Mr. Pinkerton, the historian, has 
a play coming out at Edinburgh ; it is by no means bad poetry, yet 
I think it will not be popular; the people come and go, and speak 
very notable things in good blank verse, but there is no very strong 
interest excited : the plot also is disagreeable, and liable to the ob- 
jections (though in a less degree) which have been urged against 
the Mysterious Mother: it is to be acted on Wednesday ; I wdilet 
you know its fate. P., wdth whom I am in good habits, showed 
me the MS., but I referred him, with such praise as I could con- 
scientiously bestow, to the players and the public. I don’t know 
why one should take the task of damning a man’s play out of the 
hands of the proper tribunal. Adieu, my dear mend. I have 
scarce room for love to Miss, Mrs., and Dr. B. Scott ” 

To this I add a letter to Lady Louisa Stuart, who had 
sent him a copy of these lines, found by Lady Douglas on 
the back of a tattered bank-note — - 

Farewell, my note, and wheresoe’er ye wend, 

Shun gaudy scenes, and be the poor man’s friend. 

You’ve left a poor one, go to one as poor, 

And drive despair and hunger from Ms door.” 

It appears that these noble friends had adopted, or feigned 
to adopt, the belief that the Bridal of Triermain was a 
production of Mr.' R. P. ■ Gillies— who had about this time ■■ 
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published an imitation of Lord Byron’s Rommnt, under 
the title of “ Childe Alarique.” 

To ike. Lady Loima Stum% fyc, fyc. $>^c,y Bofhwell Castle, 

* “ Abbotsford, 2StIi April, 1813. 

“ Bear Lady Louisaj. 

Nothing can give me more pleasure than to hear from jroUj 
because it is both a most acceptable favor to me, and also a sign 
that your own spirits are recovering their tone. Ladies are, I 
think, very fortunate in having a resource in work at a time when 
the mind rejects intellectual amusement. Men have no resourse 
but striding up and down the room, like a bird that beats itself to 
pieces against the bars of its ca.ge ; whereas needle- w'ork is a sort 
of sedative, too mechanical to worry the mind by distracting it 
from the points on which its musings turn, yet gradually assisting 
it in regaining steadiness and composure ; for so curiously are our 
bodies and minds linked together, that the regular and constant 
employment of the former on any process, however dull and uni- 
form, has the effect of tranquillizing, where it cannot disarm, the 
feelings of the other. I am very much pleased with the lines on 
the guinea note, and if Lady Douglas does not object, I would 
willingly mention the circumstance in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, I think it will give the author great delight to know 
that his lines had attracted attention, and had sent the paper on 
which they were recorded, ^heaven-directed, to the poor.’ Of 
course I would mention no names. There was, as your Ladyship 
may remember, some years since, a most audacious and deter- 
mined murder committed on a porter belonging to tlie British 
Linen Company’s Bank at Leith, who was stabbed to the heart in 
broad daylight, and robbed of a large sum in notes.^ If ever this 
crime comes to light, it will be through the circumstance of an 
idle young fellow having written part of a playhouse song on one 
of the notes, which, however, has as yet never appeared in cir- 
culation. 

I am very glad you like Rokeby, which is nearly out of fashion 
and memory with me. It has been wonderfully popular, about ten 
thousand copies having walked off already, in about three months, 
and the demand continuing faster than it can be supplied. As to 
my imitator, the Knight of Triermain, I will endeavor to convey to 
*Mr, Gillies ( piiisque Gillies il est) your Ladyship’s very just strictures 
on the Introduction to the first Canto. But if he takes the opinion 
of a hacked old author like myself, he will content himself with 
avoiding such bevues in future, without attempting to mend those 
which are already made. There is an honest old proverb which 
says. Confess and :.be hanged; and truly if an author acknowledges 
his own blunders, I do not know who he can expect to stand by 


* This murder, perpetrated in November,T806, remains 'a mystery 
ill 1836. 
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Mm ', .wliereaSjTet Mm confess nothing, and he will always find 
'some injndicions admirers to vindicate even Ms faults.. So that I 
think after pnhlication the effect of criticism should be prospective, 
iu which point of view I dare say Mr. G. will take yoitr friendly 
hint, especially as it is confirmed by that of the best judges who 
have read the poem. Here is beautiful weather for April ! an 
absolute snow-storm mortifying me to the core by retarding the 
growth of all my young trees and shrubs. Charlotte begs to be 
most respectfully remembered to your Ladyship and Lady D. 
We are realizing the nursery tale of the man and his^ wife who 
lived in a vinegar bottle, for our o-nly sitting-room is just twelve 
feet square, antf my Eve alleges that I am too big for our paradise. 
To make amends, I have created a tolerable garden, occupying 
about an English acre, which I begin to be very fond of. When 
one passes forty, an addition to the quiet occupations of life be- 
comes of real value, for I do nof hunt and fish with quite the 
relish I did ten years ago. Adieu, my dear Lady Louisa, and 
all good attend you. . Walter Scott.” 


CHAPTER III. 

AFFAIRS OF JOHN' BALLANT.YNE & CO. — CAUSES OF THE'fR 
DERANGEMEINT — LETTERS OF SCOTT TO HIS PARTNERS 

— NEGOTIATION FOR RELIEF WITH MESSRS, CONSTABLE 

— NEW PURCHASE OF LAND AT ABBOTSFORD — EMBAR- 
'■ EAS'SMENTS continued — JOHN BALLANTYNE’S EXFRES- 

SES — DRUML ANRIG - PENRITH, ETC. — SCOTT’S iHEETING 
WITH TPIE MARQUIS OF ABERGQRN AT LON G TOWN — 
HIS APPLICATION TO THE DURE OP BUCCLEUCH — OFFER 
OF THE POET-LAUREATESHIP — CONSIDERED — AND DE- 
CLINED —ADDRESS OF THE CITY OP EDINBURGH TO 
THE PRINCE REGENT — ITS RECEPTION - CIVIC HONORS 
CONFERRED ON SCOTT — QUESTION OF TAXATION ON 
LITERARY INCOME — LETTERS TO MR. MORRITT— MR.' 
^ SOUTHEY— MR. RICHARDSON — ME. CRABBE — M'ISS ' BAIL- 
LIE AND LORD BYRON— 1813. 

About a month after the publication of the Bridal of 
Triermain, the affairs of the Messm. BallaiitjBe, which had 
never apparently been in good order since the establish- 
ment of the bookselling firm, became so embarrassed as to 
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call for Scott’s most anxious efforts to disentangle them. 
Indeed, it is clear that there had existed some very serious 
perplexity in the course of the preceding autumn ; for Scott 
writes to John Ballantyne, while Rokeby was in progress 
'(August, 11,. 1812)- — ' 

“I have a letter from James, very anxious about your health and 
state of spirits. If you suffer the present inconveniences to de- 
press you too much, you are wrong; and, if you conceal any part 
of them, are very unjust to us all. I am always ready to make any 
sacrifices to do justice to engagements, and would rather sell any 
thing, or every thing, than be less than true men to the world.” 

I have already, perhaps, said enough to account for the 
general want of success in this publishing adventure ; but 
Mr. James Ballantyne suras up the case so briefly in his 
death-bed paper, that I may here quote his words. 

" My brother,” he says, "though an active and pushing, was not 
a cautious bookseller, and the large sums received never formed 
an addition to stock. In fact, they were all expended by the part- 
ners, who, being then young and sanguine men, not unwillingly 
adopted my brother’s hasty results. By May, 1813, in a word, the 
absolute throwing away of our own most valuable publications, 
and the rash adoption of some injudicious speculations of Mr. 
Scott, had introduced such losses and embarrassments, that, after 
a very careful consideration, Mr. Scott determined to dissolve the 
concern.” 

He adds, — 

" This became a matter of less difficulty, because time had in a 
great measure worn away the differences between Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Constable, and Mr. Hunter was now out of Constable’s con- 
cern.^' A peace, therefore, was speedily made up, and the old 
habits of intercourse were restored.” 

How reluctantly Scott had made up his mind to open 
such a negotiation with Constable, as involved a complete 
exposure of the mismanagement of John Ballantyne’s busi- 
ness as a publisher, will appear from a letter dated about 
the. Christmas of 1812, in which he says to James, who 
had proposed asking Constable to take a share both m 
Rokeby and . ill the Annual Register,— 

“ You must be aware, that in stating the objections which occur 


Mr. Hunter died in March, 1812. 
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to, , me to taking in Constable, I think they ought to give way 
either to absolute necessity or to very strong grounds of ac!va,n- 
tage. But I am persuaded nothing ultimately good can be ex- 
pected from any connection with that house, unless for those who 
have a mind to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. We will 
talk the matter coolly over, and in the mean while, perhaps you 
could see W. Erskine, and learn W'hat impression this odd union 
is likely to make among your friends. Erskine is sound-headed, 
and quite to be trusted witli your whole story, I must own I can 
hardly think the purchase of* the Register is equal to the loss of 
credit and character which your surrender wdll be conceived to 
infer.” 

At the time when he wrote this, Scott no doubt antici- 
pated that Rokeby would have success not less decisive 
than the Lady of the Lake; but in this expectation— 
though 10,000 copies in three months would have seemed to 
any other author a triumphant sale — he had been disap- 
pointed. And meanwhile the difficulties of the firm, accu- 
mulating from week to week, had reached, by the middle of 
May, a point which rendered it absolutely necessary for 
him to conquer all his scruples. 

Mr. Cadell, then Constable’s partner, says in his Blemo^ 
randa ^ — 

Prior to this time the reputation of John Bailantyne and Co. 
had been decidedly on the decline. It was notorioUvS in the trade 
tliat their general speculations had been unsuccessful ; they were 
known to be grievously in want of money. These rumors were 
realized to the full by an application which Messrs. B. made to 
Mr. Constable in May, 1813, for pecuniary aid, accompanied by an 
offer of some of the "books they had publisiied since J 809, as a 
purchase, along with various shares in Mr, Scott’s own poems. 
Their difficulties were admitted, and the negotiation was pressed 
urgently ; so much so, that a pledge was given, that if tlie terms 
asked were acceded to, John Bailantyne and Co. would endeavor 
to wind up their concerns, and cease, as soon as possible, to be 
publishers.” 

Mr. Cadell adds : — 

need hardly remind you that this was a period of very great 
general difficulty in the money market It was the crisis of the 
war. The public expenditure had reached an enormous height ; 
and even the most prosperous mercantile houses were often pinched 
to sustain their credit It may easily, therefore, be supposed that 
the Messrs. Bailantyne had during many months besieged every 
banker’s door in Edinburgh, and that their agents had done the 
like in London.”, 
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The most important of th$ requests which the iaboriiig 
house made to Constable was, that he should forthwith take 
entirely to himself the stock, copy -right, and future manage- 
ment of the Edinburgh Anmiai Register. Upon examining 
the state of this book, however, Constable found that the 
loss on it had never been less than £1000 per annum, and 
he therefore declined that matter for the present. He prom- 
ised, however, to consider seriously the means he might 
have ol ultimately relieving them from the pressure of the 
Register, and, in the mean time, offered to take 300 sets 
of the stock on hand. The other purchases he finally made 
on the iSth of May, were considerable portions of Weber’s 
unhappy Beaumont and Fletcher — of an edition of Defoe’s 
novels, in twelve volumes — of a collection entitled Tales 
of the East, in three large volumes, Svo, double columned-— 
and of another in one volume, called Popular Tales— about 
800 copies of the Vision of Don Roderick — -and a fourth 
of the remaining copy-right of Rokeby, price £700. The 
immediate accommodation thus received amounted to 
£2000 ; and Scott, who had personally conducted the 
latter part of the negotiation, writes thus to his junior part- 
ner, wdio had gone a week or two earlier to London in 
quest of some similar assistance there : — 


“ To Mr. John Ballmityne, care of Messrs. Long'man 
London. 

“Dear John, “Printing-office, May ISth, 18I3. 

After man}^ and and as mmj projds and conire- 
projets as the treaty of Amiens, I have at length concluded a 
tieaiv with Constable, in which I am sensible he has gained a 
great advantage;^ but what could I do amidst the disorder and 
pressure of so many demands ? The arrival of your long-dated 
bills decided my giving in, for what could James or I do with 
them r’ I trust this sacrifice has cleared our way,- but many rubs 
remain ; nor am I, after these hard skirmishes, so able to meet 
taem by my proper credit. Constable, however, will be a zealous 
ally ; and, tor the first time these many weeks, I shall lay ray head 


These and after purchases of books from the stock of J. Balia n- 
tyne and Oo. were resold to the trade by Constable’s firm, at less than 
one half and one third of the prices at which they were thus obtain- 
ed. -^JYotefrom Mr. R. CaddL 
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on a quiet pillow, — for now i do think that by onr joint esertionsj 
we shall get well through the storm, save Beaumont from depre- 
ciation, get a partner in our heavy concerns, reef our topsails, and 
move on securely under aii easy sail. And if, on the one hand, I 
have sold my gold too cheap, I have, on the other, turned my lead 
to gold. Brewster * and Singers f are the only heavy things to 
which I have not given a blue eye. Had your news of CadelPs 
salej reached us here, I could not have harpooned my grampus so 
deeply as I have done, as notliing but Rokeby would have barbed 
the hook. 

“ Adieu, my dear John. I have the most sincere regard for 
you, and you may depend on my considering your interest with 
quite as much a ttention as my own. If I have ever expressed my- 
self with irritation in speaking of this business, you must impute 
it to the sudden, extensive, and unexpected embarrassments in 
which I found myself involved all at once. If to your real good- 
ness of heart and integrity, and to the quickness and acuteness of 
your talents, you added habits of more universal circumspection, 
and, above all, the courage to tell disagreeable truths to those 
whom you hold in regard, I pronounce that the world never held 
such a man of business. These it must be your study to add to 
your other good qualities. Meantime, as some one says to Swift, 
I love you with all your failings. Pray make an effort, and love 
me with all mine. Yours truly, 

W. S. 

Three days afterwards, Scott resumes the subject as fol- 
lows: — 

To Mr, John BdUantym^ London, 

Edinburgh, 21st May, 1813. 

“Dear John, 

“ Let it never escape your recollection, that shutting your 
own eyes, or blinding those of your friends, upon the actual state 
of business, is the high road to ruin. Meanwhile, we have recov- 
ered our legs for a week or two. Gonstable will, I think, come into 
the Register. He is most anxious to maintain the printing-office ; 
he sees most truly tliat the more we print the less we publish ; and 
for the same reason he will, I think, help us off with our heavy 
quire-stock. 

“I was aware of the distinction between the sMe and the calen- 
dar as to the latter including the printing-office bills, and I summed 


* Br. Brewster’s edition of Fergason’s Astronomy, 2 vols. Svo, 
with plates, 4to, Edinburgh, 1811. 36s. 

t Dr. Singers’s General View of the County of Dumfries, Svo, 
Edinburgh, 1812. 18a. 

4 A trade-sale of Messrs. Cadell and Davies in the Strand. 
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and docked them, (thej are marked with red ink ;) but there is 
still a difference of £2000 and upwards on the calendar against 
the business. I sometimes fear that, between the long dates of 
your bills, and the tardy settlements of the Edinburgh trade, some 
difficulties will occur even in June ; and July I always regard with 
deep anxiety. As for loss, if I get out without public exposure, I 
shall not greatly regard the rest. Eadciiffe the physician said, 
when he lost £2000 on the South-Sea scheme, it was only going 
up 2000 pair of staiis; I say, it is only writing 2000 couplets, and 
the account is balanced. More of this hereafter. Yours truly, 

W. Scott. 

“P. S. James has behaved very well during this whole transac- 
tion, and has been most steadily attentive to business. I am con- 
vinced that the more he works, the better his health will be. One 
or other of you will need to be constantly in the printing-office 
henceforward — it is the sheet-anchor.” 


The allusion in this postscript to James Ballantyne’s 
health reminds me that Scott’s letters to himself are full of 
hints on that subject, even from a very early period of their 
qomiection ; and these hints are all to the same effect. 
James was a man of lazy habits, and not a little addicted 
to the more solid, and perhaps more dangerous part of the 
indulgences of the table. One letter (dated Ashestiel, 
1810) will be a sufficient specimen : — 

“ To Mr, James Ballantyne, 

My dear James, 

« I am very sorry for the state of your health, and should be 
still more so, were I not certain that I can prescribe for you as 
well as any physician in Edinburgh. You have naturally an ath- 
letic constitution and a hearty stomach, and these agree very ill 
with a sedentary life and the habits of indolence which it brings 
on. Your stomach thus gets weak, and from those complaints of 
ail others arise most certainly flatulence, hypochondria, and all the 
train of unpleasant feelings connected with indigestion. We all 
know the horrible sensation of the nightmare arises from the same 
cause which gives those waking nightmares commonly called the 
blue devils. You must positively put yourself on a regimen as 
to eating, not for a month or two, but for a year at least, and take 
regular exercise— and my life for yours. I know this by myself ; 
for if I were to eat and fcnk in town as I do here, it would soon 
finish me ; and yet I am sensible I live too genially in Edinburgh 
as it is. Yours very truly, W. Scott.” 

Among Scott’s early pets at Abbotsford there was a 
huge raven, whose powers of speech were remarkable, far 
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beyond any parrofs' that -he had ever met 'witli; and who 
diecl m 'Coiisequen^^ of an excess of the kind to„which 
James Ballantyne was addicted. Thenceforth Scott often 
. repeated to Iiis old friend; and occasionally scribbled, by 
way of postscript to his notes on business — 

When you are craving's 
Remember the raven.’’ 

Sometimes the formula is varied to — 

When you’ve dined half, 

Think on poor Ralph.” 

His preachments of regularity in book-keeping to John; 
and of abstinence from good cheer to James Ballantyne; 
were equally vain : but on the other hand it must be al- 
lowed that they had some reason for displeasure — ^(the 
more felt because they durst not; like him, express their 
feelings) — when they found that scarcely had these hard 
skirmishes” terminated in the baj*gain of May ISth, before 
Scott was preparing fresh embarrassments for himself, by 
commencing a negotiation for a considerable addition to his 
property at Abbotsford, As early as the 20th of June, he 
wu'ites to Constable as being already aware of this matter, 
and alleges his anxiety to close at once with a very ca- 
pricious person,” as the only reason that could have in- 
duced him to make up his mind to sell the wliole copy-right 
of an as yet unwritten poem, to be entitled “ the Name- 
less Glen.” This copyright he then offered to dispose of 
to Constable for £5000 ; adding, “ this is considerably less 
in proportion than I have already made on the share of 
RokelDy sold to yourself, and surely tiiat is no unfair ad- 
measurement.” A long coiTespondence ensued, in the 
coui'se of which Scott mentions “ the Lord of the Isles,” as 
a title which had suggested itself to him in place of “ the 
Nameless Glen but as the negotiation did not succeed, 
1 may pass its details. The new property which Scott 
was so eager to acquire, was that hilly tract stretching from 
the old Roman road near Turo-again towards the Cauld- 
shiels Lochia then desolate and naked moun tain-mere, 
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wkcli lie likens, in a letter of this summer,, (to Lady Louisa 
Stewart,) to the lake of the Genie and the Fishemiaii in 
the Arabian Tale. To obtain this lake at one extremity 
of his estate, as a contrast to the Tweed at the other, was 
a prospect for which hardly any sacrifice would have ap- 
peared too much ; and he contrived to gratify his wishes in 
the course of that July, to which he had spoken of himself 
in May as looking forward with the deepest anxiety*’’ 

Nor was he, I must add, more able to control some of 
his minor tastes. I find him wilting to BIr. Teny, on the 
20th of June, about. that splendid lot of ancient armor, 
advertised by Wiostanley,” a celebrated auctioneer in 
London, of which he had the strongest fancy to make his 
spoil, though he was at a loss to know where it should be 
placed when it reached Abbotsford ; and on the 2d of July, 
this acquisition also having been settled, he says to the 
same correspondent : — • 

“ I have written to Mr. Winstanley. My bargain with Consta- 
ble was otherwise arranged, but Xiittle John is to find the needful 
article, and I shall take care of Mr. Winstanley’s interest, who has 
behaved too handsomely in this matter to be trusted to the mercy 
of our little friend the Picaroon, who is, notwithstanding his many 
excellent qualities, a little on the score of old Gobbo — doth some- 
what smack — somewhat grow to. We shall be at Abbotsford on 
the 12th, and hope soon to see you there. I am fitting up a small 
room above Peter-house^ w'here an unceremonious bachelor may 
consent to do {)enaiice, though the place is a cockloft, and the 
access that which leads many a bold fellow to his last nap — a 
ladder.”*' 

And a few weeks later, he says, in the same sort, to his 
sister-io-law, Mrs. Thomas Scott,— 

“In despite of tliese hard times, which aftect my patrons tlie 
booksellers very much, I am buying old books and old armor as 
usual, and adding to what your old friendf Burns calls— - 

* The court of offices built on the haugh at Abbotsford in 1812, in- 
cluded a house for the faithful coachman, Peter Mathieson. One of 
Scott’s Gaata.brigian friends, Mr. W. S. Rose, gave the wholes pile 
soon afterwards the name, which it retained to the end, of Peter-House. 
The loft at Peter- House continued to be occupied by occasional 
bachelor guests until the existing mansion was completed,. 

f Mrs. Thomas Scott had met Burns frequently in early life at 
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« A foiith of atild mck-nackets, 

Rusty aim caps and jingling jackets. 

Wad baud the JLotiiians three ui tackets 

A towmout g'ude, 

And pairitch-pats and auld saiit-backets, 

Afore the Slide / ” 

Notwithstanding all this, it must have been with a most 
iioeasy mind that he left Edinburgh to establish himself at 
Abbotsford that July, The assistance of Constable had 
not been granted, indeed it had not been asked, to an ex“ 
tent at all adequate for the difficulties of the case ; and I 
have now to transcribe, with pain and reluctance, some ex- 
tracts from Scott’s letters, during the ensuing autumn, which 
speak the language of anxious, and indeed humiliating dis- 
tress ; and give a most lively notion of the incurable reck- 
lessness of his younger partner. 

“To Mr, John Ballantyne, 

“ Abbotsford, Saturday, Sl4tij July. 

“Dear John, 

“ I sent you the order, and have only to hope it arrived safe 
and in good time. I waked the boy at three o’clock myself, hav- 
ing slept little, less on account of the money than of the time. 
Surely you should have written, three or four days before, the 
probable amount of the deficit, and, as on former occasions, I 
would have furnished you with means of meeting it. These ex- 
presses, besides every other inconvenience, excite surprise in my 
family and in the neighborhood. I kitow no justifiable occasion for 
them but the unexpected return of a bill. I do not consider you as 
answerable for the success of plans, but I do and must iiold you re- 
sponsible for giving mo, in distinct and plain terms, your opinon, as 
to any difficulties which may occur, and that in such time that I 
may make arrangements to obviate them if possible. 

“ Of course, if any thing has gone wrong, you will come out 
here to-morrow. But if, as I hope and trust, tlie cash arrived safe, 
you will write to me, under cover to the Duke of Buccleiich, 
Drumlanrig Castle, Dumfries-shire. I shall set out for that place 
on Monday morning early. ^ „ 

“ To M\ James Ballaiityne, 

“ AbboJsford, S5tii Jolv, 2313. 

“ Dear James, 

“I address the following jobation for John to you, that you 
may see whether I do not well to be angry, and enforce upon him 

Dumfries. Her brother, the late Mr. David MacCulIoch, was a great 
favorite with tlie poet, and the best singer of his songs that I "ever 
. heard 
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toe necessity of constantly writing iiis fears as %yell as Iiis hopes. 
You should rub Mm often on this point, for- Ms recollection be- 
comes rusty the instant I leave town and am not m the way to 
rack him with constant questions. I hope the presses are doing* 
well and that you are quite stout again. Yours truly, 

Endostire, , ' 

To Mr. John Ballantym. 

*My good friend John, 

“ The post brings me no letter from you, which I am much 
surprised at, as you must suppose me anxious to learn that your 
express arrived. I think he must have reached you before post 
hours, and James or you might have found a minute to say so in a 
single line. I once more request that you will be a business-like 
correspondent, and state your provisions for every week prospec- 
tively. I do not expect you to warrant them^ which you rather 
perversely seem to insist is my wish, but I do want to be aware of 
their nature and extent, that I may provide against the possibility 
of miscarriage. The calendar, to which you refer me, tells me 
what sums are due, but cannot tell your shifts to pay them, which 
are naturally altering with circumstances, and of which alterations 
I request to have due notice. You say you could not suppose Sir 
W. Forbes would have refused the long-dated bills; but that you 
had such an apprehension is clear, both because in the calendar 
these bills were rated two months lower, and because, three days 
before, you wrote me an enigmatical expression of your apprehen- 
sions, instead of saying plainly there was a chance of your 
wanting £350, when I would have sent you an order to be used 
conditionally. 

‘‘ All I desire is unlimited confidence and frequent correspond- 
ence, and that you will give me weekly at least the fullest 
anticipation of your resources, and the probability of their being 
efiectual. I may be disappointed in ray own, of which you shall 
have equally timeous notice. Omit no exertions to procure the use 
of money, even for a month or six weeks, for time is most precious. 
The large balance due in January from the trade, and individuals, 
which I cannot reckon at less than £4000, will put us finally to 
rights ; and it will be a shame to founder within sight of harbor. 
The greatest risk we run is from such ill-considered despatches as 
those of Friday. Suppose that I had gone to Drumlanrig — suppose 
tlie pony had set up — suppose a thousand things—and we were 
ruined lor want of your telling your apprehensions in due time, 
I)o not plague yourself to vindicate this sort of management ; but 
if yon have escaped the consequences, (as to which you have left 
me uncertain,) thank God, and act more cautiously another time. 
It was quite the same to me on what day I sent that draft ; indeed 
It must have been so if 1 had the money in my cash account, and 
if I had not, the more time given me to provide it the better. 
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do Bot affect tO' suppose' that my displeasure arises from 
..your not having done your utmost to realize funds, and that utmost 
'. having failed. It is. one mode, '-to he sure, of excu,ipatioii, to sup- 
pose one’s self accused of something they are not charged with, 
and then to make a querulous or indignant defence, and complain 
of the injustice of the accuser. The head and front of your 
offending* is precisely your not writing explicitly, and I request 
this may not happen again. It is your fault, and I believe arises 
either from an ill-judged idea of smoothing matters to me — as if I 
were not behind tlie curtain — or a general reluctance to allow that 
any danger is near, until it is almost unparriable. I shall be very 
sorry if any thing I have said gives you pain ; but the matter is too 
serious for'all of us to be passed over without giving you my ex- 
plicit sentiments. To-morrow I set out for Driimlanrig, and shall 
not hear from you till Tuesday or Wednesday. MaEe yourself 
master of the post-town— Thornhill, probably, or Sanqiiliar. As 
Sir W, F. &, Co. have cash to meet my order, iiotliing, I think, can 
have gone wrong, unless the boy perished by the way. Therefore, 
in faith and hope, and — that I may lack none of the Christian 
virtues — in charity with your dilatory worship, 1 remain very truly 
yours, 

W. S.” 


Scott proceeded, accordingly, to join a gay and festive 
circle, whom the Duke of Buccleuch had assembled about 
him on first taking possession of the magnificent Castle of 
Drumlanrig, in Nithsdale, the principal messuage of the 
dukedom of Queensberry, which had recently lapsed into 
his family. But, post equitem sedet atra cura — another 
of John Ballantyne’s unwelcome missives, rendered neces- 
sary by a neglect of precisely the same kind as before, 
reached him in the midst of this scene of rejoicing. On 
the 31 st, he again writes : — 

“ To Mr. John BaMantyne^ Bookseller^ Edinburgh. 

“ Drumlanrig, Friday. 

« Dear John, 

“I enclose the order. Unfortunately, the Drumlanrig post 
only goes thrice-a-week ; but the Marquis of dueensberry, who 
carries this to Dumfries, has promised that the guard of the maii- 
coacii shall deliver it by five to-raorrow. I was less anxious, as 
your note said you could clear this month. It is a cruel thing, that 
no State you furnish excludes the arising of such unexpected 
claims as this for the taxes on the printing-office. What unhappy 
management, to suffer tiiem to run ahead in such a manner!— but 
it is in vain to complain. Were it not for your strange coiiceal- 
inents, I should anticipate no difficulty in winding up these matters. 
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• : But who can reckon upon a State tie'll ere claims are kept out of 

view until they are in the hands, of a imter^ If you have no 
time to say that iMs- comes safe to hand, I suppose James inay 
^ ■ favor me so' far, . , Yours truly, 

'W.'S” 

Let the guard be rewarded. 

“Let me know exactly what you can do and Aope to do for next 
month ; for it signifies notliing raising money for you, unle*^ I see 
it is to be of real service. Observe, I make you responsible for 
nothing but a fair statement. The guard is known to the Marquis, 
who has good-naturedly promised to give him this letter with his 
own hand ; so it must reach you in time, though probably past five 
on Saturday.’’ 

Another sioiilar appliGation reached Scott the day after 
the guard delivered his packet. He writes thus, in reply : — 

“ To Mr. John Ballmiiyne. 

•M “ Drurnlanrig, SuiHlayi 

“Dear^John, 

“I trust you got my letter yesterday by five, with the draft 
enclosed. I return your draft accepted. On Wednesday I think 
of leaving this place, where, but for tiiese damned affairs, I should 
have been very happy. 

W. S.” 

Scott bad been for some time under 'an engagement to 
meet the Marquis of Abercorn at Carlisle, in the first week 
of August, for the transaction of some business connected 
with his brother Thomas’s late administration of that noble- 
man’s Scottisli affairs ; and he had designed to pass from 
Drumlanrig to Carlisle for this purpose, without going back 
to Abbotsford. In consequence of these repeated harass- 
ments, however, he so far altered his plans as to cut short 
his stay at Drumlanrig, and turn homewards for two or three 
days, where James Ballantyne met him with such a state- 
ment as in some measure relieved his mind. 

He then proceeded to fulfil his engagement with Lord 
Abercorn, whom he encountered travelling in a very pecu 
liar style between Carlisle and Longtown. The ladies of 
the family and the household occupied four or five carriages, 
all drawn by the Marquis’s own horses, while the nobk 
Lord himself brought up the rear, mounted on a small pony, 
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but decorated over his riding-dress with the riband and ' star 
of the Garter. On meeting the cavalcade^ ScoiL turned 
with them, and he was, 'not a little amused, whe,n they 
reached the \dllage of Longtown,. which he had ridden , 
through an hour or two before, with tlie preparations , wiiicli 
.he found there, made for the dinner of the party. The 
Marquis’s major-domo and cook had arrived there at an 
early hour in the morning, and every thing was now ar- 
ranged for his reception in the paltry little public-house, as 
nearly as possible in the style usual in his own lordly 
mansions. The ducks and geese that had been dabbling 
three or four hours ago in the village-pond, were now 
ready to make their appearance under numberless disguises 
as entrees ; a regular bill-of-fare flanked the noble Marquis’s 
allotted cover ; every huckabuck towel in the place had 
been pressed to do service as a napkin; and, that nothing 
might be wanting in the mimicry of splendor, the landlady’s 
poor remnants of crockery and pewter had been furbished 
up, and mustered in solemn order bo a crazy old buffet, 
which was to represent a sideboard worthy of Sardana- 
palus. I think it worth while to preserve this anecdote, 
which Scott delighted in telling, as perhaps the last relic 
of a style of manners now passed away, and never likely 
to be revived among us. 

Having despatched this dinner and his business, Scott 
again turned southwards, intending to spend a few days 
with Mr. Morritt at Rokeby ; but on reaching Penrith, the 
landlord there, who was Ms old acquaintance, (Mr, Buchan- 
an,) placed a letter in his hands : ecce iterum^it was once 
more a cry of distress from John Ballantyne. He thus 
answered it— 

“ To Mr, John Ballantyne, 

“Penrith, A.i!gU8t 10,. „!Si3. . 

Dear John, 

^ I enclose you an order for £350. I shall remain at Rokehy 
until Saturday or Sunday, and be at Abbotsford on Wednesday 
at latest 

« I hope the printing-office is going on well. I fear, from the 
state of accounts between the companies, restrictions on the man- 
agement and expense will be unavoidable, which may trench upon 
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James’s comforts, I cannot observe hitherto that the priiithig- 
ofiice" is paying off, but rather adding to its embarrassments ; and 
it cannot be thought that I have either means or inclination to 
support a losing concern at t!ie rate of £200 a-month. if James 
could find a moneyed partner, an active man who understood the 
commercial part of tiie business, and would superintend tiie con- 
duct of the cash, it might be the best for all parties ; for I really am 
not adequate to the fatigue of mind which these aiaim occasion 
me, though I must do the best to struggle through them. Believe 
me yours, &.C.,, ' W. S,” 

At Brough he encountered a messenger who brought him 
such a painful account of Mrs. Morritt’s health, that he 
abandoned his intention of proceeding to Rokeby; and, 
indeed, it was much better that he should be at Abbotsford 
again as soon as possible, for his correspondence shows a 
continued succession, during the three or four ensuing 
weeks, of the same annoyances that had pursued him to 
Drumlanrig and to Penrith. By his desire, the Ballantynes 
had, it would seem, before the middle of August, laid a 
statement of their aftaii's before Constable. Though the 
statement was not so clear and full as Scott had wished it to 
be, Constable, on considering it, at once assured them, that 
to go on raising money by driblets would never effectually re- 
lieve them ; that, in short, one or both of the companies must 
stop, unless Mr. Scott could find means to lay his hand, with- 
out farther delay, on at least £4000 ; and I gather that, by 
way of inducing Constable himself to come forward with 
part at least of this supply, John Bailantyne again an- 
nounced his intention of forthwith abandoning the book- 
selling business altogether, and making an effort to establish 
himself — on a plan which ConMable had shortly before 
suggested — as an auctioneer in Edinburgh. The following 
letters need no comment :— . 

“ To Mr, John 

« Abbotsford, Aug. 16, 1813. 

Bear John, ' 

I am quite satisfied it is impossible for J. B. &- Co. to con- 
tinue business longer than is absolutely necessary for the sale of 
stock and extrication of their affairs. The fatal injury which their 
credit has sustamed, as well as your adopting a profession in which 
I sincerely hope you will be more fortunate, renders the closing 
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of tkft bookselling business inevitable. With ren-nrd to (i^e nrlnt 
s tv' >o sf. "t” to retire from that also so sSon Js /emf pol' 
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Hbraiy, in Ms relief. In fact, if he looks into the affairs, he will, I 
think, see that there is no prospect of any eventual loss to the 
creditors, though I may be a loser myself. My property here is 
iinmcumbered ; so is rny house in Castle Street; and I have no 
^ debts out of my own family, excepting a part of the price of Ab- 
botsford, %vhich I am to retain for four years. So that, literally, I 
have no claims upon me unless those arising 
out of this business ; and when It is consid- 
ered that my income is above £2000 a-year, 
even if the printing-office pays nothing, I 
should hope no one can possibly be a loser 
by me. I am sure I would strip myself to 
my shirt rather than it should be the case ; 
and my only reason for washing to stop the 
concern was to do open justice to all persons. Tt must have been 
a bitter pill to me. I can more confidently expect some aid from 
Mr. Constable, or from Longman’s house, because they can look into 
the concern and satisfy themselves how little chance there is of 
their being losers, which others cannot do. Perhaps between 
them they might manage to assist us with the credit necessary, and 
go on in winding up the concern by occasional acceptances. 

«An odd thing has happened. I have a letter, by order of the 
Prince Regent, offering me the laureatesMp, in the most flattering 
terms. Were I my own man, as you call it, I would refuse this 
offer, (with ail gratitude;) but, as l am situated, £300 or £400 a-yoar 
is not to be sneezed at upon a point of poetical honor— and it 
makes me a better man to that extent. I have not yet written, 
however. I will say little about Constable’s handsome behavior, 
but shall not forget it. It is needless to say I shall wish Mm to be 
consulted in every step that is taken. If I should lose all I ad- 
vanced to this business, I should be less vexed than I am at this 
moment. I am very busy with Swift at present, but shall certainly 
come to town if it is thought necessary; but! should first wish 
Mr. Constable to look into the affairs to the bottom. Since I have 
jjersonally superintended them, they have been winding up very 
last, and we are now almost within sight of harbor. I will also 
own it was partly ill-humor at John’s blunder last week that made 
me think of throwing things up. Yours truly, W. S,” 

After writing and despatching this letter, an idea oc^ 
curred to Scott that there was a quarter, not hitherto al- 
luded to in any of these anxious epistles, from which he 
might consider himself as entitled to ask assistance, not 
only with little, if any, chance of a refusal, but (owing to 
particular circumstances) without incurring any very pain- 
ful sense of obligation. On the 25 th, he says to John 
Ballantyne— 
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“ After some meditation^ last , night, itoccorred to me I had some 
title to ask the Duke of Buccleuch’s guaranty to a cash' acconnt' 
for £1000, as Constable proposes. I have written -to, him. accord- 
ingly, and have very little doubt that he will be my surety. If this 
casli account be in view, Mr. Constable ' will certainly 
until tlic necessary writings are made out — beg your pardon— 
I dare .say 1 am very stupid ; but very often you don’t consider that 
i can’t follow details which would be quite obvious to a man of 
business — for instance, you tell me daily, ‘that if the siiiiis I count 
upon are forthcoming, the results must be as I supposed But— in 
a week — tlie scene is changed, and all I can do, and more, is in- 
adequate to bring about these results. I protest I don’t know if 
at this moment £4000 will clear us out. After all, you are vexed, 
and so am I ; and it is needless to wrangle wdio has a right to be 
angry. Commend me to James. Yours truly, W.» S.” 

Having explained to the Duke of Boccleuch the position 
in which he stood— obliged either to procure some guaFan“ 
ty which would enable him to raise £4000, or to sell ab- 
ruptly all his remaining interest in the copy-right of his 
works ; and repeated the statement of his personal property 
and income, as given in the preceding letter to James Bal- 
lantyne- — Scott says to his noble friend : — 

“ I am not asking nor desiring any loan from your Grace, but 
merely the honor of your sanction to my credit as a good man for 
£4000 ; and the motive of your Grace’s interference would be suf- 
ficiently obvious to the London Shylocks, as your constant kind- 
ness and protection is no secret to the world. Will your Grace 
consider whether you can do what I propose, in conscience and 
safety, and favor me witli your answer ? — I have a very flattering 
offer from the Prince Regent, of his own free motion, to make me 
poet laureate ; I am very much embarrassed by it. I am, on the 
one hand, afraid of giving offence where no one would willingly 
offend, and perhaps losing an opportunity of smoothing the way to 
my youngsters through life; on the other hand, the office is a 
ridiculous one, somehow or other— they and I should be well quiz- 
zed, — yet that I should not mind. My real feeling of reluctance 
lies deeper — it is, that favored as I have been by the public, I 
should be considered, with some justice, I fear, as engrossing a 
petty emolument which might do real service to some poorer 
brother of the Muses. I shall be most anxious to have your 
Grace’s advice on this subject There seems something churlish, 
and perhaps conceited, in repelling a favor so handsomely offered 
on the part of the Sovereign’s representative — and on the other 
hand, I feel much disposed to shake myself free from it I should 
make but a bad courtier, and an ode-maker is described by Pope 
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as a poet out of Ms way or out of his senses. I will find some ex- 
cuse for protracting my reply till ! can have the advantage of your 
Grace’s opmioii ; and remain, in the mean time, very truly 
Y our obliged and grateful 

. WALTER Scott,” 

«« P. S.-— 1 trust your Grace will not suppose me capable of mak- 
ing such a request as the enclosed, upon any idle or unnecessary 
speculation ; but, as I stand situated, it is a matter of deep interest 
to me to prevent these copy-rights from being disposed of either 
hastily or at under prices, I could have half the booksellers in 
London for my sureties, on a hint of a new poem ; but bankers do 
not like people in trade, and my brains are not ready to spin 
another web. So your Grace must take me under your princely 
care, as in the days of lang syne ; and I think I can say, upon the 
sincerity of an honest man, there is not the most distant chance of 
your having any trouble or expense through my means.” 

The Duke’s answer was in all respects such as might 
have been looked for from the generous kindness and manly 
sense of his character. 


u To Walter Scotty Jlbhotsf or d, 

“Drumlanrig Castle, Augutit 28th, 1S13. 

“ My dear sir, 

“ I received yesterday your letter of the 24tii. I shall with 
pleasure comply with your request of guarantying the £4000. 
You must, however, furnish me with the form of a letter to this 
effect, as I am completely ignorant of transactions of this nature. 

“I am never willing to offer advice, but when my opinion is 
asked by a friend, I am ready to give it. As to the offer of His 
Royal Plighness to appoint you laureate, I shall frankly say that 
I should be mortified to see you hold a situation which, by the 
general concurrence of the world, is stamped ridiculous. There is 
no good reason why this should be so ; but so it is. Walter Scott, 
Pod Laureate, ceases to be the Walter Scott of the Lay, Marmion, 
&c. Any future poem of yours would not come forward with the 
same probability of a successful reception. The poet laureate 
would stick to you and your productions like a piece of court plas- 
ter, Your muse has hitherto been independent— don’t put her into 
harness. We know how lightly she trots along %vhen left to her 
natural paces, but do not try driving. I would write frankly and 
openly to His Royal Highness, but with respectful gratitude, for 
he has paid you a compliment, I would not fear to state that you 
had hitherto written whem in poetic mood, but feared to trammel 
yourself with a fixed periodical exertion; and I cannot but conceive 
that His Royal Highness, who has much taste, will at once see the 
many objections which you must have to Ms proposal, but which 
you cannot v'rite. Only think of being chanted and recitatived 
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by a parcel of hoarse aad squeaking choristers on a Mrth-clay, for 
the edification of the bishops, pages, maids of lionoiV and .geiitle- 
riieii-pensioners ! ' Oh, horrible, thrice horrible ! Yours sincerely, 

Buccl:ecchV"&c.” 

, , The letter which first announced the Prince Regent’s 
proposal, was from his Royal Highnesses librarian, Dr. 
James Staiiier Clarke.;, but before Scott answered it, he hat! 
■received a more formal notification from the late Marquis 
of Hertford, then Lord Chamberlain* I shall transcribe 
both these documents. 

To Walter Scott, Udmhurgh 

“Pavilion, Brigliton, August 18,1813, 

Bly dear sir, . ■ 

“ Though I have never had the honor of being introduced to 
you, you have frequently been pleased to convey to me very kind 
and flattering messages, and I trust, therefore, you will allow me, 
any further ceremony, to say — ^That I took an early oppor- 
tunity tins morning of seeing the Prince Regent, who arrived here 
late yesterday; and I tlien delivered to his Royal Highness my 
earnest wish and anxious desire that the vacant situation of poet 
laureate might be confeiTed on you. The Prince replied, Hliat 
you had already been written to, and that if you wished it, every 
thing would be settled as I could desire.’ 

“ I hope, tiierefore, I may be allowed to congratulate you on 
this event You are the man to whom it ought first to have been 
offered ; and it gave me sincere pleasure to find that those senti- 
ments of high approbation which my Royal Master had so often 
expressed towards you in private, were now so openly and honorably 
displayed in public. Have the goodness, dear sir, to receive this 
intrusive letter with your accustomed courtesy, and believe me 
yours very sincerely, 

■ L S..'..CnARKE, ' 

Librarian to H. R. H. the Prince Regent.” 

To Walter Scott, Esq., Edmhurglu 

Ragley, 3ist August, 1813. 

‘‘ I thought it my duty to his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, to express to him my humble opinion that I could not make 
so creditable a choice as in your person for the office, now vacant. 


* The Royal librarian had forwarded to Scott presentation copies of 
his successive publications — The Progress of . Maritime Discovery — Fal 
couer's Shipwreck, with a Life of the Author^ — Naufragia — A Life of 
Nelson, in two quarto volumes, <fcc. «&c. &c. 
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of poet *aureate, I am now authorized to offer it to yon, which I 
would have taken an earlier opportunity of doin^, but that, till this 
morning, I have had no occasion of seeing his Royal tiighness 
since Mr. Pye’s death. I have tlie honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant, ■■■_' 

I^^GEAM HeETFORD” 

The following letters conclude this matter : 

To tho Most JVbhle the Marquis ojf Hertford^ Ragley^ 

Warwickshire* 

Abbotsford, 4tli Sept. 

« My Lord, 

am this day honored with your Lordship’s letter of the 31st 
August, tendering for my acceptance the situation of poet laureate 
in the Royal Household. I shall always think it the highest honor 
of my life to have been the object of the good opinion implied- in 
your Lordship’s recommendation, and in the gracious acquies- 
cence of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. I humbly trust 
1 shall not forfeit sentiments so highly valued, although I find my- 
self under the necessity of declining, with every acknowledgment 
of respect and gratitude, a situation above my deserts, and offered 
to me in a manner so very flattering. The duties attached to the 
office of poet laureate are not indeed very formidable, if judged of 
by the manner in which they have sometimes been discharged. But 
an individual selected from the literary characters of Britain, upon 
the honorable principle expressed in your Lordship’s letter, ought 
not, in justice to your Lordship, to his own reputation, but above 
all to his Royal Highness, to accept of the office, unless he were 
conscious of the power of filling it respectably, and attaining to 
excellence in the execution of the tasks which it imposes. This 
confidence I am so far from possessing, that, on the contrary, ’ivith 
all the advantages which do now, and I trust ever will, present 
themselves to the poet whose task it may be to commemorate the 
events of his Royal Highness’s administration, I am certain I 
should feel myself inadequate to the fitting discharge of the regu- 
larly-recurring duty of periodical composition, and should thus at 
once disappoint the expectation of the public, and, what would 
give me still more pain, discredit the nomination of his Royal 
Highness. 

Will your Lordship permit me to add, that, though far from 
being wealthy, I already hold two official situations in the line of 
my profession, which afford a respectable income. It becomes 
me, therefore, to avoid the appearance of engrossing one of the 
few appointments which seem specially adapted for the provision 
of those whose lives have been dedicated exclusively to literature, 
and who too often derive from their labors more credit ■ than 
emolument 

'"'7 # ; . 
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“ Notlik^ could give roe greater pain than being tliouglit: un- 
grateful to bis Royal Highness’s goodness, or insensible to , the 
honorable distinction hisMmdeserved condescension has been 
]>] eased to bestow upon me. I have to trust to your Lordship’s 
kindness for laying at the feet of his Royal Highness, in the way 
most proper . and respectful, my 'humble, grateful, and dutiful 
thanks, with these reasons for declining a situation which, tliough 
every way superior to my deserts,. I should chiefly have valued as 
Ji mark of Ids Royal Highness’s approbation. 

For your Lordship’s unmerited goodness, as tvell . as for the 
trouble you have had upon this occasion, I can only oiler you my 
respectiul thanks, and. entreat that .you will be pleased to believe 
roe, my Jjord Marquis, your Lordship’s much obliged and much 
honored humble servant, 

Waltee Scott.” 

T0 his Grace ike Duke of Buccleuch^ fyc., Drumlanrig Castle, 

“ Abbotsford, Sept. 5, 1813. 

“ My dear Lord Duke, 

“ Good advice is easily followed when it jumps with our own 
sentiments and inclinations. I no sooner found mine fortified by 
your Grace’s opinion than I wTote to Lord Hertford, declining the 
laurel in the most civil way I could imagine. I also wrote to the 
Prince’s librarian, who had made himself active on the occasion, 
dilating at somewhat more length than I thought respectful to the 
Ijord Chamberlain, my reasons for declining iiie intended honor. 
My wife lias made a copy of the last letter, wiiich I enclose for 
your Grace’s perusal — there is no occasion either to preserve or 
return it — but I am desirous you should know what I have put my 
apology upon, for I may reckon on its being misrepresented. I 
certauily should never have survived the recitative described by 
your Grace — it is a part of the etiquette I was quite unprepared 
for, and should have sunk under it It is curious enough that 
Drumlanrig ^lould always have been the refuge of bards w’ho de- 
cline court promotion. Gay, I think, refused to be a gentleman- 
usher, or some such post; and I am determined to abide by my 
})ost of Grand Ecuyer Trenchant of the Chateau, varied for that 
of tale-teller of an evening. 

I will send your Grace a copy of the letter of guaranty when 
I receive it from London. By an arrangement with Longman and 
Co., the great booksellers in Paternoster-row, I am about to be 
enabled to place their security, as well as my own, between your 
Grace and the possibility of hazard. But your kind readiness to 
forward a transaction which is of such great importance both to 
my fortune and comfort, can never be forgotten — although it can 
scarce make me more than I have always been, my dear Lord, your 
Grace’s much obliged and truly faithful 
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Copy — Enclosure* 

“ To ihe Mm* J* "Ckei'ke, fyc* fye., Panlion^ Brighion * ' . , 

** Abbotsford, 4th Sqitemberj 1613. 

“'Sir? 

; , Oil my return to tMs cottage, after a short excursion, I was 
at ' once surprised and deeply interested by the receipt of your let- 
ter. I shall always consider it as the proudest incident of my life 
that Ills Royal Highness the Prince Regent, whose taste in litera- 
ture is so highly distinguished, should have thought of naming me 
to the situation of poet laureate. I feel, therefore, no small em- 
barrassment lest I should incur the suspicion of churlish ingrati- 
tude in declining an appointment in every point of view so far 
above my deserts, but which I should chiefly have valued as con- 
ferred by the unsolicited generosity of his Royal Highness, and 
as entitling me to tlie distinction of terming myself an Immediate 
servant of his Majesty. But ! have to trust to your goodness in 
representing to his Royal Highness, with my most grateful, hum- 
ble, and dutiful acknowledgments, the circumstances which com- 
pel me to decline the honor which Ms undeserved favor has pro- 
posed for me. The poetical pieces I have hitherto composed have 
uniformly been the hasty production of impulses, wdiich I must 
term fortunate, since they have attracted his Royal Highness’s 
notice and approbation. But 1 strongly fear, or rather am abso- 
lutely certain, that I should feel myself unable to justify, in the 
eye of the public, the choice of his Royal Highness, by a fitting 
discharge of the duties of an office which requires stated and 
periodical exertion. And, although I am conscious how much 
this difficulty is lessened under the government of his Royal 
Highness, marked by paternal wdsdom at home and successes 
abroad which seem to promise the liberation of Europe, I still feel 
that the necessity of a regular commemoration would trammel 
my powers of composition at the very time when it would be 
equally my pride and duty to tax them to the uttermost. There 
is another circumstance which weighs deeply in my mind while 
forming my present resolution. I have already tlie honor to hold 
two appointments under government, not usually conjoined, and 
which afford an income, far indeed from wealth, but amounting to 
decent independence. I fear, therefore, that in accepting one of 
the^ few situations wffiich our establishment holds forth as the pe- 
culiar provision of literary men, I might bo justly censured as 
availing myself of his Royal Highness’s partiality to engross more 
than ray share of the public revenue, to the prejudice of competi- 
tors equally meritorious at least, and otherwise unprovided for ; 
and, as this calculation will be made by thousands who know^ that 
I have reaped great advantages by the favor of the public, without 
being awar<s of the losses whicli it has been my misfortune to sus- 
tain, I may fairly reckon that it will terminate even more to my 
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pr^jiiclicc^ than if they had the means of judging accurately of my 
real circninstaiicos. I have thus far, sir, frankly exposed to you, 
for^ his liovtil Highness’s favorable consideration, the feelings 
which iiiducp me to ikclim? an appointment offered in a manner ^ 
so highly calculated to gratify, I will not say my vanity only, but 
my sincere feelijsgs of devoted attachment to the crown ami con- 
st.itutirni of riiy country, and to the person of his Royal Highness, 
hy whom its government has been so worthily admimsterod. No 
consideration on earth would gii’e me so much pain as the i<iea 
of my real feelings being misconstrued on this occasion, or that I 
should bi> supposed stupid enough not to estimat(3 the value of his 
Royal Highness’s favor, or so ungrateful as not to feci it as I 
ought. And you will relieve me from great anxiety if you will 
have tiie goodness to lot me know if his Royal Highness is pleased 
to receke favorably my humble and grateful apology. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my sense of your kind- 
ness, and of the trouble you have had upon this account, and I 
request you will believe me, sir, your obliged humble servant, 

Walter Scott*” 

“ Robert Southey^ Esq,, Kesioich 

“ Abbotsford, 4th September, 1813. 

My dear Southey, 

“ On my return here, I found, to my no small surprise, a letter 
tendering me the laurel vacant by the death of the poetical Pye. 

1 have declined the appointment, as being incompetent to the task 
of annual commemoration ; but chiefly as being provided for in my 
professional department, and unwilling to incur the censure of en- 
grossing the emolument attached to one of the few appointments 
■which seems proper to bo filled by a man of literature who has no 
other views in life. Will you forgive me, my dear friend, if I own 
I had you in my recollection ? I have given Croker the hint, and 
otherwise endeavored to throw tlie office into your option. I am 
uncertain if you will like it,: for tlie laurel has certainly been tar- 
nished by some of its wearers, and, as at present managed, its 
duties are inconvenient, and somewhat liable to ridicule. But the 
latter matter might be amended, as I think the Regent’s good 
sense would lead him to lay aside these commemorations ; and as 
to the former point, it has been worn by Dry den of old, and by 
Warton in modern days. If you quote my own refusal against 
me, I reply — first, I have been luckier than you in holding two 
offices not usually conjoined ; secondly, I did not refuse it from 
any foolish prejudice against the situation, otherwise how durst I 
mention it to you, my elder brother in the muse ?— but from a sort 
of internal hope that they would give it to you, upon whom it would 
be so much more worthily conferred. For I am not such an ass 
as not to know that you are my better hi poetry, though I have 
had, probably but for a time, the tide of popularity in my favor. 1 
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liave not time to add ten thousand other reasons, but I only wished 
to tell you how the matter was, and to beg you to think before you 
reject the offer which I flatter myself wfll be made to you. If I 
had not been, like Dogberry, a fellow with two gowns already, I 
should have jumped at it like a cock at a gooseberry. Ever yours 
most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

Immediately after Miv Croker received Scott’s letter 
here alluded to, Mr. Southey was invited to accept the 
vacant laurel ; and, to the honor of the Prince Regent, 
when he signified that his acceptance must depend on the 
office being thenceforth so modified as to demand none of 
the old formal odes, leaving it to the poet laureate to choose 
his own time for celebrating any great public event that might 
occui*, his Royal Highness had the good sense and good 
taste at once to acquiesce in the propriety of this alteration. 
The ofiice was thus relieved from the burden of ridicule 
which had, in spite of so many illustrious names, adhered 
to it; and though its emoluments did not in fact amount 
to more than £100 a-year, (instead of the £300 or £400 
at which Scott rated them when he declined it,) they 
formed no unacceptable addition to Southey’s income. 
Scott’s answer to his brother poet’s affectionate and grate- 
ful letter on the conclusion of this affair, is as follows : — 

To E, Soutke^^ Keswick, 

♦‘Edinburgh, No’i^ember 13, 1813. 

I do not delay, my dear Southey, to say my gratulor. Long 
may you live, as Paddy says, to rule over us, and to redeem the 
crown of Spenser and of Dry den to its pristine dignity. I am 
only discontented with the extent of your royal revenue, which I 
thought had been £400, or £300 at the very least. Is there no 
getting rid of that ridiculous modus, and requiring the butt in 
kind? I would have you tliink of it: I know no man so well en- 
titled to Xeres sack as yourself, though many bards would make 
a better figure at drinking it. I should think that in due time a 
memorial might get some relief in this part of the appointment — 
it should be at least £100 wet and £100 dry. When you have 
carried your point of discarding the ode, and my point of getting 
the sack, you will be exactly in the situation of Davy in the farce, 
ivlio stipulates for more wages, less work, and the key of the ale- 
cellar. I was greatly delighted with the circumstances of your 
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investiture. It reaiinded me of the porters at Calais with Dr. 
Smollett’s baggage, she of them seizing one small portmanteau, 
and bearing it in triumph to Ms lodgings. You see what it is to 
laugh at the superstitions of a gentleman usher, as I think you do 
somewhere, ‘The whirligig of time brings about his revenges.’ 

“ Adieu, my dear Southey ; my best wdslies attend all that you 
do, and my best congratulations every good that attends you — 
yea, even this, the very least of Providence’s mercies, as a poor 
clergyman said when pronouncing gra.ee over a herring. I should 
likeYo know how the Prince received you; his address is, said to 
be excellent, and his knowledge of literature far from despicable. 
What a change of fortune even since the short time when we met! 
The great work of retribution is now rolling onward to consumma- 
tion, yet am I not fully satisfied— pereert iste — ^there will be no 
permanent peace in Europe till Buonaparte sleeps %vith the tyrants 
of old. My best compliments attend Mrs. vSoiithey and your 
family. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

To avoid returning to the affair of the laureateship, I 
have placed together such letters concerning it as appeared 
important. I regret to say that, had I adhered to the 
chronological order of Scott’s coiTespondence, ten out of 
every twelve letters between the date of his application to 
the Duke of Buccieucli, and his removal to Edinburgh on 
the 12th of November, would have continued to tell the 
same story of pecuniary difficulty, urgent and almost daily 
applications for new advances to the Ballantynes, and en- 
deavors, more or less successful, but in no case effectually so, 
to relieve the pressure, on the bookselling firm by sales of its 
heavy stock to Ahd "great publishing houses of Edinburgh 
and London. Whatever success these endeavors met with, 
appears to have been due either directly or indirectly to 
Mr. Constable ; who did a great deal more than prudence 
would have warranted, in taking on himself the results of 
its unhappy adventures,— and, by his sagacious advice, 
enabled the distressed partnei's to procure similar assistance 
at the hands of others, who did not partake his own feel- 
ings of kindness and sympathy, 

“ I regret to learn,” Scott writes to Mm on the 16th October, 
“that there is great danger of your exertions in our favor, which 
once promised so fairly, proving finally abortive, or at least being 
too tardy in tlieir operation to work out our relief. If any thing 
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more can be honorably and properly done to avoid a most un- 
pleasant shock, I shall be most wdling to doit ; if not' — ^God’s .will 
be done ! There will be enough of property, including my private 
fortune, to pay every claim; and I have not used prosperity so ill, 
^ as greatly to fear adversity. But these things we will talk over 
at meeting ; meanwhile believe me, with a sincere sense of your 
kindness and friendly views, veiy truly yours, W. 8.” 

I have no wish to quote more largely from the letters 
which passed during this crisis between Scott and his part- 
ners. The pith and substance of his, to John Ballantyne 
at least, seems to be summed up in one brief postscript : — 
“For God’s sake, treat me as a man, not as a milch-cow ! 

The dilBculties of the Ballantynes were by this time well 
known throughout the commercial circles not only of Edin- 
burgh, but of London ; and a report of their actual bank- 
ruptcy, with the addition that Scott was engaged as their 
surety to the extent of £20,000, found its way to Mr, 
Morritt about the beginning of November. This dear 
friend wrote to him, in the utmost anxiety, and made liberal 
offers of assistance in case the catastrophe might still be 
averted ; but the term of Martinmas, always a critical one 
in Scotland, had passed before this letter reached Edin- 
burgh, and Scott’s answer will show symptoms of a clearing 
horizon. I think also there is one expression in it which 
could hardly have failed to convey to Mr. Morritt that his 
friend was involved, more deeply than he had ever ac- 
knowledged, in the concerns of the Messrs. Baliantyne. 

To S. Mo7*riUy Esq.y jR.okeh^ Park. 

“ Edinburgh, SOth November, 1813. 

“I did not answer your very kind letter, my dear Morritt, until 
1 could put your friendly heart to rest upon the report you have 
heard, which I could not do entirely until this term of Martinmas 
was passed. I have the pleasure to say that there is no truth 
whatever in the Ballantynes’ reported baniiruptcy. They have had 
severe difficulties, for the last four months, to make their resources 
balance the demands upon them, and I, having the price of Roke- 
by, and other moneys in their hands, have had considerable reason' 
for apprehension, and no slight degree of plague and trouble. 
They have, however, been so well supported, that I have got out 
of hot water upon their account They are winding up their book- 
selling concern with great regularity, and are to abide hereafter 
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by the printing-office, which, with its stock, will re?ert to 
tiiem fairly, 

‘‘I have been able to redeem the offspring of brain, and 
they are liice to pay ..me, like grateful children. This : matter has 
set me a thinking about money more seriously tluin, ever I did, in 
my life, and I liave begun by insuring iny life for £4000, to secure 
some ready cash to my family should I slip girths su.ddenly. I 
think my oilier property, library, &.C., may be worth about £12,000, 
and I have not much debt. 

Upon the whole, I see no prospect of any loss wliatever. Al- 
though in the course of human events I may be disappointed, there 
certainly can he none to vex your kind and affectionate hearten 
my account. lam young, with a large official income, and if I 
lose any tiling now, 1 have gained a great deal in my day. I can- 
not tell you, and will not attempt to tell you, how mucli I was 
affected by your letter— so much, indeed, that for several days I 
could not make my mind up to express myself on the subject. 
Thank God ! all real danger was yesterday put over — and I will 
write, in two three days, a funny letter, without any of these 
vile cash matters, of wMch it may be said there is no living with 
them nor without them. Ever yours, most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

Ail these annoyances produced no change whatever in 
Scott’s iiabits of literary industry. Daring these anxious 
months of September, October, and November, be kept 
feeding James Ballantyne’s press, from day to clay, both 
with the annotated text of the closing volumes of Swift’s 
works, and with the MSv of his Life of the Dean. He had 
also proceeded to mature in his own mind the plan of the 
Lord of the Isles, and executed such a portion of the First 
Canto as gave ponfidence to renew his negotiation with 
Constable for tlie sal^ of the whole, or part of its copy- 
right. It was, moreover, at this period, that, looking into 
ail old cabinet in search of some fishing-tackle, his eye 
chanced to light once more on the Ashestiel fragment of 
Waverley . — 'He read over those introductory chapters — 
thought they had been undervalued — and determined to 
finish the story. 

All this while, too, he had been subjected to those in- 
terruptions from idle strangers, which, from the first to the 
last, imposed so heavy a tax on his celebrity ; and he no 
doubt received such guests with all his usual urbanity of 
attention.: Yet I was not surprised to discover, among liis 
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"liasty notes to the BallantyneSj several of tenor akin to llie 
followinff specimens :■ — 

My temper is really worn to a hair’s breadth. The intruder of 
yesterday iiimg on me. till twelve. to-day. When I had just taken 
my, pen, he %vas relieved,! ike a sentry leaving guard, by two other 
lounging visitors ; and their post has now been supplied by some 
people' on real business.” 

' Again — ' ' .. ■ ... 

“Monday Evening. 

Oh James — oh James— Two Irish dames 
Oppress me very sore ; 

I groaning send one sheet I’ve penned— 

For hang them ! there’s no more.” 

A scrap of nearly the same date to his brother Thomas 
may be introduced, as belonging to the same state of 
feeling — 

Dear Tom, I observe what you say as to Mr. * ^ ^ # j and as 
you may often be exposed to similar requests, which it would be 
difficult to parry, you can sign such letters of introduction as relate 
to persons whom you do not delight to honor short, T, Scott ; by 
which abridgment of your name I shall understand to limit my 
civilities.” 

It is proper to mention, that in the very agony of these 
perplexities, the unfortunate Maturin received from him a 
timely succor of £50, rendered doubly acceptable by the 
kind and judicious letter of advice in which it was enclosed ; 
and I have before me ample evidence that his benevolence 
had been extended to other struggling brothers of the trade, 
even when he must often have had actual difficulty to meet 
the immediate expenditure of his own family. All this, 
hotvever, will not surprise the reader. 

Nor did his general coiTespondence suffer much inter- 
ruption ; and, as some relief after so many painful details, 
I shall close the narrative of this anxious year by a few 
specimens of his miscellaneous communications. 

“ To AI'lss Joanna Baillie, Mampstectd. 

“Abbotsford, Sept. 12, 1813. 

«^ My dear 'Miss: Baillie, ■ ; . , ' 

“ I have been a vile lazy correspondent, having been strolling 
about the country, and indeed a little way into England, for tlie 
VOL. III. '• 8 
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greater part of July and August ;■ in short, ^ aye skipping here and 
there/, like the Tanner ■ of ^ Tam worth’s horse. Since. I retorned, I 
liafe' had a gracious offer of the laurel on the part of the Prince 
M-egent ' will not wonder that I have declined it, though with 
every expression, of gratitude which such an ' unexpected comp,ii- 
ment demancled. Indeed, it ■would be, high imprudence in one- 
having literary reputation to maintai.n, to accept of an offer which 
obliged him to produce a poetical exercise on a given theme twice 
a~year ; and besides, as my loyalty to the royal family is very 
sincere, I wmuM not wish to have it thought mercenary. The 
public has done its part by me very well, and so has Government; 
and I thought this little literary provision ought to be bestow’ed on 
one who has made literature his sole profession. If the Regent 
means to make it respectable, he will abolish the foolish custom 
of the annual odes, which is a drudgery no person of talent could 
ever willingly encounter — or come clear off from, if he 'was so 
rash. And so peace be with the laurel 

* Profaned by Cibber, and contemned by Gray.’ 

“I was for a fortnight at Drumlanrig, a grand old chateau 
which has descended, by the death of the late Duke of Q,ueens- 
berry, to the Duke of Buccleuch. It is really a most magnificent 
pile, and wdien embosomed amid the wide forest scenery, of wdiich 
I have an infantile recollection, must have been very romantic. 
But old Q,, made -ndld devastation among the noble trees, although 
some fine ones are still left, and a quantity of young shoots are, in 
despite of the w^ant of every kind of attention, nisliing up to supply 
the place of the fathers of the forest from ■whose stems they are 
springing. It will now, I trust, he in better hands, for the reparation 
of the castle goes hand in hand with the rebuilding of all the 
cottages, in which an aged race of pensioners of Duke Charles, 
and his pious wife, — Kitty, blooming, young and gay,’ — have, 
during the last reign, been pining into rheumatisms and agues, in 
neglected pov^rtyj P. i . 

“ All this is beautiM , to witness ; the in-door work does not 
please me so well, though I am aware that, to those who are to in- 
habit an old castle, it becomes often a matter of necessity to make 
alterations by which its tone and character are changed for the 
worse. Thus a noble gallery, which ran the whole length of tlie 
front, is converted into bed-rooms — ^very comfortable, indeed, but 
not quite so magnificent; and as grim a dungeon as ever knave or 
honest man was confined in, is in some danger of being humbled 
into a wine-cellar. It is almost impossible to draw your breath, 
when you recollect tliat this, so many feet under ground, and 
totally bereft of air and light, was built for the imprisonment of 
human beings, whether guilty, suspected, or merely unfortunate. 
Certainly, if our frames are not so hardy, our hearts are softer than 
those of our forefathers, although probably a few years of domes- 
tic war, or feudal oppression, would bring us back to the same 
case-hardening both in body and sentiment. 
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• , « 1 meant to have gone to Rokeby, but was prevented by Mrs. 

Morritt being. imwell, which I very much regret, as I know few 
people that deserve better health. I am very glad you have known 
^■1 them, and I pray you to keep up .the acquaintance in winter. 1 
am glad to see by this day’s paper that our friend Terry lias made 
a favorable impression on his first appearance at Covent Garden — 
he has got a very good engagement there for threeymars, at twelve 
guineas a- week, which is a h^andsome income. This little place 
comes on as fast as can be reasonably hoped ; and the pinasters 
are all above the ground, but cannot be planted out for twelve 
months. My kindest compliments — ^in which Mrs. Scott always 
joins — attend Miss Agnes, the Doctor, and his family. Ever, my 
dear friend, yours most faithfully, 

Waltee Scott.” 

“ To Daniel Terry ^ Esq,, London, 

“ Abbotsford, 20tli October, 1813. 

Dear Terry, 

“You will easily believe that I was greatly pleased to hear 
from you. I had already learned from The Courier (what I had 
anticipated too strongly to doubt for one instant) your favorable 
impression on the London public. I think nothing can be more 
Judicious in the managers than to exercise the various powers you 
possess, in their various extents. A man of genius is apt to be 
limited to one single style, and to become perforce a mannerist, 
merely because the public is not so just to its own amusement as 
to give him an opportunity of throwing himself into different lines ; 
and doubtless the exercise of our talents in one unvaried course, by 
degrees renders them incapable of any other, as the over use of 
any one limb of our body gradually impoverishes the rest. I shall 
be anxious to hear that you have played Malvolio, which is, I think, 
one of Y our ' coups-de-maitre, nnd in which envy itself cannot affect 
to trace an imitation. That same charge of imitation, by the way, 
is one of the surest scents upon which dunces are certain to open. 
Undoubtedly, if the same character is well performed by two 
individuals, their acting must bear a general resemblance — it could 
not be well performed by both were it otherwise. But this general 
resemblance, which arises from both following nature and their 
author, can as little be termed imitation as the river in Wales can 
be identified with tliat of Macedon. Never mind these dunder- 
heads, but go on your own way, and scorn to laugh on the right 
side of your mouth, to make a difference from some ancient 
comedian who, in the same part, always laughed on the left. 
Stick to the public — ^be uniform in your exertions to study even 
those characters which have little in them, and to give a grace 
w^hicli you cannot find in the author. Audiences are always 
grateful for this — or rather — for gratitude is as much out of the 
question in tiie Theatre, as Bernadette says to Boney it is amongst 
sovereigns— or rather, the audience is gratified by receiving 
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pleraiire from a part wiiich they li.ai no expectation would afford 
tbern any. It is in tliis view that, had I been of your profession, 
and possessed talents, I diink I should have liked often linjse parts 
with which my brethren quarrelled, and studied to give tluHn an 
effect whicii their intrinsic merit did not entitle them to. I have 
some thoughts of being in town in spring, (not resolutions, by any 
means ;) and it will be an additional motive to witness your success, 
and to find you as comfortably established as your friends in Castle 
Street earnestly hope and trust you will be. 

The sumtner—-an uncommon summer in beauty and serenity— 
has glided away from us at Abbotsford, amidst our usual petty 
cares and petty pleasures. The children's garden is in apple-pie 
order, our owii completely cropped and stocked, and all the trees 
flourishing like the green bay of the Psalmist. I have been so 
busy about our domestic arrangements, that I have not killed six 
hares this season. Besides, I have got a cargo of old armor 
su fficient to excite a suspicion that I intend to mount a squadron 
of cuirassiers. I only want a place for my armory ; and, tliank 
God, I can wait for that, these being no times for building. And 
this brings me to the loss of poor Stark, with whom more genius 
has died than is left behind among the collected universality of 
Scottish architects, O, Lord I — but what does it signify ?— flartli 
was born to bear, and man to pay, (that is, lords, nabobs, Glasgow 
traders, and those wdio have wherewithal ;) so wherefore grumble 
at great castles and cottages, with which the taste of the latter 
contrives to load the back of Mother Terra ? — I have no hobby- 
liorsical commissions at present, unless if you meet the Voyages 
of Captain Richard, or Robert Falconer, in one volume — ‘ cow-heel, 
quoth Sancho^ — I mark them for my own. Mrs. Scott, Sophia, 
Anne, and the boys, unite in kind remembrances. Ever yours 
truly, 

W.ScoTt.”^ 

“ To the RigM Mon*^ Lord Byroti^ 4, Benwl Street^ SL 
Londofu 

“ Abbotsford, 6th Nov., 1813. 

“My dear Lord, 

“ I was honored with your Lordship’s letter of the 27th Sep- 
tember, and have sincerely to regret that tliere is such a pros- 
pect of your leaving Britain, without my achieving your personal 
acquaintance. I heartily wish your Lordship had come down to 
Scotland this season, for I have never seen a finer, and you might 
have renewed all your old associations with Caledonia, and made 
such new ones as were likely to suit you. I dare promise you 
would have liked me well enough — for I have many properties of 
a Turk — never trouble myself about futurity — am as lazy as tiie 


* The letter in question has not been preserved in Scott’s collection 
of conespondence. . This leaves some allusions in the answer' obscure. 
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day is long’— delight in .collecting silTer-monnted pistols and 
ataghans, and go out of my own road for no one— all which I take 
to be attributes of your good Moslem. Moreover, I am soinewliat 
an admirer of royalty, and in order to maintain this part of my 
creed, I shall take care never to be connected with a court, but 
stick to . the pro 

“ The author of the Queen’s Wake will be delighted with your 
approbation. He is a wonderful creature for his opportunities, 
which were far inferior to those of tlie generality of Scottisli peas- 
ants. Burns, for instance, (not that their extent of talents is to be 
compared for an instant,) had an education not much worse than 
the sons of many gentlemen in Scotland. But poor Hogg literally 
could neither read nor write till a very late period of his life ; and 
w^hen he first distinguished himself by his poetical talent, could 
neither spell nor write grammar. When I first kneir him, he used 
to send me his poetry, and was both indignant and horrified %v}ien 
I pointed out to him parallel passages in authors whom he had 
never read, but whom all the world would have sworn he had 
copied. An evil fate has hitherto attended him, and baffled every 
attempt that has been made to place him in a road to independ- 
ence. But I trust he may be more fortunate in future. 

I have not yet seen Southey in the Gazette as Laureate, He 
is a real poet, such as we read of in former times, with every atom 
of his soul and every moment of his time dedicated to literary 
pursuits, in wdiich he differs from almost all those who have divided 
public attention %vith him. Your Lordship’s habits of society, for 
example, and my own professional and official avocations, must 
necessarily connect us much more with our respective classes in 
the usual routine of pleasure or business, than if we had not any 
other employment than vacate irmsis. But Southey’s ideas are all 
poetical, and his whole soul dedicated to the pursuit of literature. 
In this respect, as well as in many others, he is a most striking and 
interesting character. 

I am very much interested in all that concerns your Giaour, 
which is universally approved of among our mountains. I have 
heard no objection except by one or two geniuses, who run over 
poetry as a cat does over a harpsichord, and they affect to com- 
plain of obscurity. On the contrary, I hold every real lover of the 
art is obliged to you for condensing tlie narrative, by giving us 
only those striking scenes which you have showm to be so sus- 
ceptible of poetic ornament, and leaving to imagination the says 
I’s and says he’s, and all the minutise of detail which might he 
proper in giving evidence before a court of justice. The truth is, 

I think poetry is most striking when the mirror can be held up to 
the reader, and the same kept constantly before his eyes ; it re- 
quires most uncommon powers to support a direct and downright 
narration ; nor can I remember many instances of its being suc- 
cessfully maintained even by our greatest -bards. 

8 * 
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“ As to tliose wlio ha\'e done me the honor to take iii,f rhapso- 
.dies for tlieir model, I can only say they have exeriipi,!fied the 
ancient adage, “ One fool makes many;’ 'nor do I. think i have yet 
jirni mnc.li reason to suppose I have given rise to any thing of ciis- 
tinguishod merit The worst, is, it draws on me letters and com- 
niendah)!’)’ verses, to which, my sad iincl sober thanks in hninble 
prose are deemed a most unmeet and ungracious reply. Of this 
sort of plague your Lordship must erenow have, had more than 
your share, Initl' think you can hardly have met with so orig.i.iml a 
request a.s conehMled the letter of a hard I tliis morning received, 
who limited his demands to being placed in his clue.station on Par- 
ii.assiis--“aii£l ■iiwes.ted wdtii a post- in the Edinburgh Custom House. 

** Wliat an awfakening of dry bones seems ..to be taking place on 
the Continent ! I could as soon have believed in the resuiTection 
of tlie"' Romans as in that of the Prussians — yet it seems a real and 
active, .renovation of national spirit. , it will certainly be strange 
enough if that tremendous pitcher, which has travelled to so many 
fountains, should be at length broken on the banks of the Saale ; 
but from the highest to the lowest we are the fools of fortune. 
Your Lordsliip will probably recollect where the Oriental tale 
occurs, of a Sultan who consulted Solomon on the proper inscrip- 
tion for a signet-ring, requiring that the maxim which it conveyed 
siiould be at once proper for moderating the presumption of pros- 
perity and tempering the pressure of adversity. The apophthegm 
supplied by the Jewish sage wms, I think, admirably adapted for 
both purposes, being comprehended in the wmrds, ^ And this also 
shall pass away.’ 

“When your Lordsliip sees Rogers, will you remember me 
kindly to him? I hope to be in London next spring, and renew 
my acquaintance with my friends there. It will be an additional 
motive if I could Satter myself that your Lordship’s stay in the 
country will permit me the pleasure of waiting upon you. I am, 
with much respect and regard, your Lordship’s truly honored and 
obliged humble , 

4"’^ Walter Scott. 

I go to Edinburgh next week, mvltum 

To Miss Joanna Baiilie^ Hampstead* 

, “.Edinburgh, loth "0ec^,. 1813. 

“ Many thanks, my dear friend, for your kind token of remem- 
* ^ brance, which I yesterday received. I ought to blush, if I had 

' ' grace enoujrhlefl, at my long and ungenerous silence ; but what 

shall I say? The habit of procrastination, Which had always more 
or less a dominion over me, does not relax its sway as i grow 
older and less willing to take up the pen. I have not written to 
dear Ellis this age,^yet there is not a day that I do not think of 
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yoi. and limis and one or two other friends in your southern land. 
I am, 'very glad the whisky came safe: do not stint so laudable aii 
admiration for the liquor of Caledonia, for I have' plenty of right 
good and sound Highland Ferintosh, and I can always find an op- 
portunity of sending you up a bottle. 

“ We are here aimostriiad with the redemption of Holland, wl'iicli 
•has aH' instant and gratifying effect on the trade of Leith, and in- 
deed all along the east coast of Scotland. About £100,000 worth of 
various commodities, which had been dormant in cellars and ware- 
houses, was sold the first day the news arrived, and Grange rib- 
ands and Orange Boven was the order of the day among all ranks. 
It is a most miraculous revivification which it has been our fate to 
witness. Though of a tolerably sanguine temper, I had fairly 
adjourned all hopes and expectations of the kind till another gen- 
eration; the same 'Power, however, that opened the windows of 
heaven and the fountains of the great deep, has been pleased to 
close them, and to cause his wind to blow upon the face of the 
%vaters, so that we may look out from the ark of our preservation 
and behold the reappearance of the mountain crests, and old, 
beloved, and well-known landmarks, which we had deemed swal- 
lowed up forever in the abyss: the dove with the olive-branch 
would complete the simile, but of that I see little hope. Buona- 
parte is that desperate gambler, who will not rise while he has a 
stake left; and, indeed, to be King of France would be a poor 
pettifogging enterprise, after having been almost Emperor of the 
World. I think he will drive things on, till the fickle and impa- 
tient people over whom he rules get tired of Mm and shake him 
out of the saddle. Some circumstances seem to intimate his 
having become jealous of the Senate ; and indeed any thing like 
a representative body, however imperfectly constructed, becomes 
dangerous to a tottering tyranny. The sword displayed on both 
frontiers may, like that brandished across the road of Balaam, ter- 
rify even dumb and irrational subjection into utterance : but 
enough of politics, though now a more cheerful subject than they 
have been for many years past. 

“ I have had a strong temptation to goto the Continent this Christ- 
mas ; and should certainly have done so, had I been sure of getting 
from Amsterdam to Frankfort, where, as I know Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Cathcart, I might expect a welcome. But notwithstand- 
ing my earnest desire to see the allied armies cross the Rhine, 
which I suppose must be one of the grandest military spectacles 
in the wmrid, I should like to know that the roads were tolerably 
secure, and the means of getting forward attainable. In Spring, 
howmver, if no unfortunate change takes place, I trust to visit the 
camp of the allies, and see all the pomp and power and circum- 
stance of wax*, which I have so often imagined, and sometimes 
attempted to embody in verse. Johnnie Richardson is a good, 
honorable, kind-Iiearted little fellow as lives in the world, wdth a 
pretty taste for poetry, which he has wisely kept under subjection 
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to liie occupation of drawing briefs and revising conveyances. It 
is a great good fortune to him to be in your neigliborhcK Sil, as he is 
an idolater of genius; .and where could he offer up his %v«;irsl}jp so 
justly? Audi ani sure you will ;lihe him, fc>r he is really ‘offi- 
cious, innocent, sincere.’ ^ Terry, I hope, will get on well ; lie is 
industrious, and zealous for the honor of his art. Vvuitidius niu.st 
have been an excellent part for him, hovering between tragedy 
and comedy, which is precisely wliat will suit liim. Wc jrave a 
wofui ,%vant of Mm here, both in public and private, for he wms one 
of the most easy and quiet chimney-corner companions that I have 
had fur these two or three years past 

“I am very glad if any thing' I have written to you could give 
pleasure to Miss Edgewordi, though I am sure it w ill fall very far 
short of the respect which I have for her brilliant talents. I al- 
ways write to you h la uolee, and trust implicitly to your kindness 
and judgment upon all occasions where you may choose to com- 
municate any part of my letters.f As to the taxing-men, I must 
battle them as I can : they are worse than the great Ematiiiaii 
conqueror, who 

‘bade spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.’ 

Your pinasters are coming up gallantty in the nursery-bed at Ab- 
botsford. I trust to pay the whole establishment a Ghristnuis visit, 
which will be, as Robinson Crusoe says of Ids glass of rnio, ‘ to 
mine exceeding refreshment’ All Edinburgh have been on tiptoe 
to see Madame de Stael, but she is now not likely to honor us 
with a visit, at wdiich I cannot prevail on myself' to be v<:'ry sorry ; 
for, as I tired of some of her works, I am afraid I should disgrace 
my taste by tiring of the authoress too. All iny little people are 
very well, learning, with great pain and diligence, rniicli wdudi 
they will have forgotten altogether, or nearly so, in the course of 
twelve years hence; but the habit of learning is something in 
itself; even when the lessons are forgotten. 

“I must not omit to tell you tlrat a friend of mine, with wiiorn 
that metal is more plenty than with me, has given me some gold 
moliiirs to be converted into a ring for enchasing King Cliarles’s 
hair ; but this is not to be done until I get to London, and get a 
very handsome pattern. Ever, most truly and sincerely, yours, 

W . Scott.” 

The last sentence of this letter refers to a lock of the 
hair of Charles L, ' which, at^ Dr. : Bailiie’s request. Sir 

* Scott’s old friend, Mr. John .Richardson, had shortly, before, this: 
time taken a house in 'Miss Baillie’s neiffhborhood, on Haiii|.)slea,d 
Heath. ,, , : 

t Miss Baillie had apologized to him for having sent an. extract of 
one of his letters to her friend at Edgewwthetow^n, 
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f-Ieiiry Halford had transmitted to Scott when the royal 
martyr’s remains were discovered at Windsor, in April, 
* IS 1. 3. Sir. John .Malcolm had given him some' Indian 
coins to supply virgin gold for the setting of this relic ; and 
for some years lie co.nstantly^ wmre the' ring, whic.li is' a 
massive and beautiful one, with the word REMEUfflEii sur- 
rounding it in highly-relieved black-letter. 

The poet’s allusion to taxing-men ” may require anoth- 
er word of explanation. To add to his troubles during this 
autumn of 1813, a demand was made on him by the 
commissioners of the income-tax to return in one of their 
schedules an account of the profits of his literary exertions 
during the three last years. He demurred to this, and 
took the opinion of high authorities in Scotland, tvho con- 
firmed him in his Impression that the claim was beyond 
the statute. The grounds of his resistance are thus briefly 
stated in one of his letters to his legal friend in London : — 

“ To John Richardson, Esq., Mudytr Street, Westminster. 

‘* My dear Richardson, 

I have owed you a letter this long time, but perhaps my 
debt might not yet be discharged, had I not a little matter of busi- 
ness to trouble you with. I wish you to lay before either the 
King’s counsel or Sir Samuel Eomilly and any other you may 
approve, the point, Whether, a copy-right being sold for the term 
during which Queen Anne’s act warranted the property to the 
author, tlie price is liable in papnent of the property tax. I con- 
tend it is not so liable, for the following reasons 1st, It is a pat- 
ent right, expected to produce an annual, or at least an incidental 
profit, 'during the currency of many years ; and surely it was never 
contended tiiat if a man sold a theatrical patent, or a patent for 
machinery, property tax should be levied in the first place on the 
full price as paid to the seller, and then on the profits as purchased 
by the buyer. I am not very expert at figures, but I think it clear 
that a double taxation takes place. 2d, It should be considered 
that a book may be the work not of one year, but of a man’s whole 
life ; and as it has been found, in a late case of the Duke of Gor- 
don, that a fall of timber ivas not subject to property tax because 
it comprehended the produce of thirty years, it seems at least 
equally fair that mental exertions should not be subjected to a 
harder principle of measurement. 3d, The demand is, so far as I 
can learn, totally new and unheard of. 4tli, Supposing that I died 
and left my manuscripts to be sold publicly along with the rest of 
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ILV hhrary, m any irMiiinl ILr taxing wlmt jiiijjlit bi? rr^ceivecl 
flK' vriff^^n b*sok*any nior^* tban any rare printtHi bo^k wiiicha 
ii1ali\i'br»nkf*'Lfr luiifbt purrlia.sfMUtli a \ n \\ to n*|«i!fliratioii ? 
\^}n wi'i kii'W whdjipr any of the.-u tlnniLm oiiyrlitto lx i^iiir^rcstecl 
ill tlx* brx’f. Oavifl lltimo, and vxvvy lawyer liere Avlioui*"! have 
cotLsidcr the deirian^i as illegal Bolievi! uu? truly 

ycrtirs., 

Walter Scott.” 

!\!r. Rirhariisoi'i, lia\ing preptircd a ease, okaiocci upon 
if flic iijilnious ijf yh\ Alexautkfr, (atierwarils Sir IVilliam 
Alexander and Chief Baron of the Excliequer,) and of the. 
Sir Samuel Komilly. These einirient lawyers agreed 
in the vifwv of their Semteh brethren ; and, after a tedious 
rorrespoiideiiee, tlm Lords of the Treasury at last decided 
that the btronne-Tax Commissioners should abandon their 
rlaiin tq)on the produce of literary labor. I have thought 
it w^ordi wliile to p.reserve some record of this decisfon, 
find of the authorities on which it rested, in case . such a 
ckiuaiKl should ever be renewed hereafter. ' 

In the beginning of December, the Town^Couiicii of 
Edinburgh resolved. to send a -depiUation to co.ngratuiate 
tlie Prince Regent ' on ■ the prosperous course of public 
eviuits, and thej^ invited. ■Scott to draw, up their address, 
whied'L oti its being transmitted for previous inspection to 
Mr. William Dundas, then member for the city, and 
through iiim shown privately to tlie Regent, was acknowl- 
edged to the.' p«i|»an, fay his Royal Highness’s command, 
as the i' congratulation a sovereign ever re- 

ceived, or t'^dfajoct'otfeild.” ^ Lord Provost of Ed- 
inburgh presented it accordingly kp^fae levee of the 10th, 
and it ’svas received most graciously. On returning to the 
north, the Magistrates exprossed their sense of Scott’s ser- 
vices on this occasion, by presenting him with the freedom 
of his native city, and also with a piece of plate, — which 
the reader will find alluded to, among other matters of more 
consequence, in a letter to be quoted presently. 

At this time Scott further expressed his patriotic exul- 
tation in the rescue of Europe, by two songs for the aniii- 


* Letter from the Right Hon, W. Dundas, dated 6th December, 1813, 


, HENRY WEBEE. §3 

versar}/" of tlie death of Pitt ; one. of which has e?er since, 
I, „ .believe, been cliaiited at that celebration ;> — 

■ “ O dread was the time, and more dreadful the omen, , 

, .When the brave on Marengo lay slaughtered in vain.'* ^ 


CHAPTER IV. 

INSANITY OF HENRY WEBER — LETTERS ON THE ABDICA- 
TION OF NAPOLEON, &c. PUBLICATION OF SCOTT’S 
■ LIFE AND EDITION OF SWIFT — ESSAYS FOR THE' SUP- 
PLEMENT TO THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA — COM- 
PLETION AND PUBLICATION OF WAYERLEY. — 1814 

I HAVE to open the year 1814 with a melancholy story. 
Mention has been made, more than once, of Henry Weber, 
a poor German scholar, who, escaping to this country, in 
1804, from misfortunes in his own, excited Scotfs com- 
passion, and was thenceforth furnished, through his means, 
with literary employment of various sorts. Weber was a 
man of considerable learning.; but Scott, as was his custom, 
appears to have formed an exaggerated notion of his ca- 
pacity, and certainly countenanced him, to his own severe 
cost, in several most unfortunate undertakings. When not 
engaged on things of a more ambitious character, he had 
acted for ten years as his protector’s amanuensis, and when 
the family were in Edinburgh, he very often dined with 
them. There was something very interesting in his ap- 
pearance and manners ; lie had a fair, open countenance, 
in which the honesty and enthusiasm of his nation were 
alike visible ; his demeanor was geode and modest ; and 
he had not only a stock of curious antiquarian knowledge, 
but the reminiscences, which he detailed with amusing sim- 
plicity, of an early life checkered with many strange enough 
adventures. He was, in short, much a favorite with Scott 
and all the household ; and was invited to dine with them 

^ See Scott’s Poetical Works, vol xi, p. 309. Edition 1834, 
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SO freqiientlj% chiefly .because, his frieiicl was awTire that he 
liaci an uohapp}" propensity to clriiikiogj anc! was anxious to 
keep hiiu away from places where' he might have been 
more likely to iiKlulge it. This vice, however, had been 
growing upon him ; and of late Scott had found it necessary 
to make some rather severe remoiistrances about habits 
which were at once injuring his iiealtlq and interrupting his 
literary industry. 

Tlte}^ iiaci, however, parted kindly when Scott left Edin- 
burgh at ChristmaSj 1818, and. the day after his retiini 
Weber attended him as usual .hi his library, being employed 
ill transcribing extracts.duringseveral hoiirs, wiiile his friend, 
seated over against him, continued working at the Lite of 
Swift. The light ,begiiini.ng to fail, Scott tlirew himself 
back in his chair, and w’-as about to ring for candles, when 
he observed the German’s eyes fixed upon him with an 
unusual solemnity of expression, .Weber/’ said, lie, 
“ what’s the matter with you.? ” “ Mr. Scott/’ said Weber, 

rising, “ you have long insulted me, and l can bear it no 
longer. I. iiave brougiit a pair of pistols with me, and must 
insist on your taking one of them instantly ; ” and with that 
he produced the w^eajxins, wdiich had been deposited under 
his chair, and laid one of tlieni on Scott’s manuscript. 
“ You are mistaken, I think,” said Scott, “ in your way of 
setting about this affair — ^Init no matter. It can, however, 
be no part of your object to annoy Mrs. Scott and tbe chil- 
dren ; therefore, if you please, we will put the pistols into 
the drawer till afler diitoer, and then arrange to go out to- 
gether like gentlemen.” Weber answered with equal cool- 
ness, “ I believe that will be better,” and laid the second 
pistol also on the table. Scott locked them both in his 
desk, and said, “I am glad you have felt the propriety of 
what I suggested — ^let me only request further that nothing 
may occur while w^e are at dinner to give my wife any sus-* 
picion of what has been passing.” Weber again assented, 
and Scott withdrew to his dressing-room, from which lie 
immediately despatched a message to one of Weber’s inti- 
mate companions, — and then dinner was served, and Weber 
joined the family circle as usual. He conducted himself 
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With perfect composure, and every thing seemed to go on 
in the ordinary way, until, whisky and hot water being pro- 
duced, Scott, instead of inviting his guest to help himself, 
• mixed two moderate tumblers of toddy, and handed one of 
them to Weber, who, upon that, started up wdth a furious 
countenance, but instantly sat down again, and, when Mrs. 
Scott expressed her fear that he was ill, answered placidly 
that he was liable to spasms, but that the pain was gone. 
He then took the glass, eagerly gulped down its contents, 
and pushed it back to Scott. At this moment the friend 
wdio had been sent for made his appearance, and Weber, 
on seeing him enter the room, rushed past him and out of 
tlie house, without stopping to put on his hat. The friend, 
who pursued instantly, came up with him at the end of the 
street, and did ail he could to soothe his agitation, but in 
vain. The same evening he was obliged to be put into 
a strait waistcoat ; and though, in a few days, he exhibited 
such symptoms of recovery that he was allowed to go by 
himself to pay a visit in the North of England, he there 
soon relapsed, and continued ever afterwards a hopeless 
lunatic, being supported to the end of his life, in June, 1818, 
at Scott’s expense, in an asylum at York. 

The reader will now appreciate the gentle delicacy of 
the following letter : — 

« To J. -B. S, Moiriit, Esq^ Rokebr/, Greta Biidge. 

“ Edinburgh, 7tli January, 1814. 

dear Morritt, 

« Many happy new-yeaxs to yon and Mrs. Morritt. 

I have postponed writing a long while, in hopes to send you 
the Life of Swift. But I have been delayed by an odd accident. 
Poor Weber, whom you may have heard me mention as a sort of 
grinder of mine, who assisted me in various ways, has fallen into 
a melancholy state. His habits, like those of most German stu- 
dents, were always too convivial---this, of course, I guarded against 
while he was in ray house, which was always once a week at least ; 
but unfortunately he undertook a long walk through the Highlands 
of upwards of 2000 miles, and, I suppose, took potations pottle 
deep to support him tlirough the fatigue. His mind became 
accordingly quite unsettled, and after some strange behavior here, 
he was fortunately prevailed upon to go to ^ ^ % who resides 

in Yorkshire. It is not unlikely, from something that dropped from 
Mm, that he may take it into his head to call at Eokeby, in which 
¥Q,L. HI. '■ ' ' 9, 
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case you lunst parry mj visit, upon the score .of .Mrs,. Moiritt’s ■ 
health. If he were what he used to . be, you „ would .he .inuch 
pleased with him; for besides a very ..extensive general acquaint- 
ance with literature, he was particularly deep in our old dramatic 
lore, a good modern linguist, a tolerable draughtsman and aiitiqiiarjq 
and a most oxcollent hydrographer. I have not the least doubt 
that if he submits to the proper regimen of abstinence and moder- 
ate exercise, he will be quite well in a few weeks or days — if 
not, it is miserable to think what may happen. Tiie being sud- 
denly deprived of his services in this melancholy way, has Hung me 
back at least a month witli Swift, and left me no time to write to 
my friends, for all my memoranda, &c. w^ere in his hands, and had 
to be new-modelled, &c. &c. 

“ Our glorious prospects on the Continent called forth the 
congratulations of the City of Edinburgh among others. The 
Magistrates asked me to draw their address, which was presented 
by ilie Lord Provost in person, who happens to be a gentleman of 
birth and fortune.* The Prince said some very handsome tilings 
respecting the address, wutli wliich the Magistrates were so much 
elated that they have done the genteel thing (as Winifred Jenkins 
says) by their literary adviser, and presented me with tlie freedom of 
the city, and a handsome piece of plate. I got the freedom at the 
same time with Ijord Dalhousie and Sir Thomas Graham, and the 
Provost gave a very brilliant entertainment About 1 .50 gentlemen 
dined at his own house, all as w^ell served os if there had been a 
dozen. So if one strikes a cuff on the one side from ill-will, there 
is a pat on the other from kindness, and the shuttlecock is kept 
flying. To poor Charlotte’s great horror, I chose niy plate in the 
form of an old English tankard, an utensil ibr which I have a 
particular respect, especially when cliarged witii good ale, cup, or 
any of those potables. I hope you will soon see rnine.f 

Your little friends, Sophia and Walter, were at a magniheent 
uarty on Twelfth Night at Dalkeitls, where the Duke and Duchess 
entertained all Edinburgh. I think they have dreamed of notiiing 


The late Sir John Marjoribanks of Lees, Bart, 
t The inscription for this tankard was penned by the late celebrated 
Dr. James Gregory, Professor of the Practice of Physic in the 
University of Edinburgh ; and I therefore transcribe it. 

GUALTERCM SCOTT 
DE ABBOTSFORD 
VIRCM SUMMl INGENII 
SCRIPTOREM ELEGANTEM 
POETARUM SUI SECOLl FACILE PRINCIPEM 
PATRliE DECUS 

OB VARIA ERGA IPSAM MERITA 
IN Civnrivi SBORUM NUMERUM 
GRATA ADSCRIPSIT GIVITAS EDINBCRGENSIS 
ET HOC CANTHARO DONAVIT 
A. D. M.DCCC.XIII. 
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• since but Aladdin’s lamp and the palace of Haroun Alrascliid. I 
am uncertain what to do this spring'. I would fain go on the 
Continent for three or four weeks, if it be then safe for non-com- 
# hatants. If not, we will have a merry-meeting in London, and, 
like Master Silence, 

• Eat, drink, and make good cheer, 

And thank heaven for the merry year/ 

t have much to say about Triermain. The fourth edition is at 
press. The Empress-Dowager of Russia has expressed such an 
interest in it that it will be inscribed to her, in some doggerel 
sonnet or other, by the unknown author. This is funny enough. 
Love a thousand times to dear Mrs. Morritt, who, I trust, keeps 
pretty well. Pray write soon — a modest request from 

Walter Scott.” 

The last of Weber’s literary productions were the 
analyses of the old German Poems of the HeJxleyi Buck , 
and the Nibelunge7i Lied, which appeared in a massive 
quarto, entitled Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, pub- 
lished ill the summer of 1814, by his and Scott’s friend, 
Mr. Robert Jameson. Scott avowedly contributed to this 
collection an account of the Eyrbiggia Saga, which has 
since been included in his Prose Miscellanies, (VoL V., 
edition 1834 ;) but any one who examines the share of the 
work which goes under Weber’s name, will see that Scott 
had a considerable hand in that also. The rhymed versions 
from the Nibelungen Lied came, I can have no doubt, from 
his pen ; but he never reclaimed these, or any other similar 
benefactions, of which I have traced not a few ; nor, highly 
curious and even beautiful as many of them are, could they 
be intelligible, if separated from the prose narrative on 
which Weber embroidered them, in imitation of the style 
of Ellis’s Specimens of Metrical Romance. 

The following letters, on the first abdication of Napoleon, 
are too characteristic to be omitted here. I need not re- 
mind the reader how greatly Scott bad cahned his opinions, 
and softened his feelings respecting the career and fate of 
the most extraordinary man of our age, before he under- 
took to write his history, „ 

“ To J. B. S. Morritty Msq,, Portland Fhice^ London, 

Abbotsford, aOtli April, 181 - 1 . 

Joy— -joy in London now 1’-— and in Edinburgh, moreover, my 
dear Morritt : for never did you or I see, and never again shall we 
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see, Ecconling to all homaij . prospects, a consamin.atioa' so truly 
i^lorioiis, as now bids fair to- conclude this, long and eventfiii war. 
it is startling to think that, but for the preternatural presumption 
and hardness of heart displayed by the arch-enemy of mankind, " 
^ve should have had a hollow and ominous truce with Mm, instead 
of a glorious and stable peace with the country over which he tyr- 
annized, and its lawful ruler. But Providence had its own wise 
purposes to answmr — and such was the deference of Prance to the 
ruling power — so devoutly did they worship the Devi! for pos- 
session of his burning throne, that, it may be, nothing short of 
his re|ection of every fair and adv^aritageous offer of peace could 
have driven them to those acts of resistance which remembrance 
of former convulsions had rendered so fearful to them. Thank 
God 1 it is done at last ; and — ^^although I rather grudge him 
even the mouthful of air which he may draw^ in the Isle of 
Elba^ — yet I question whether the moral lesson wmuld have been 
completed either by his perishing in battle, or being torn to pieces, 
j’wdiich I should greatly have preferred,) like the De Witts, by an 
infuriated crowd of conscripts and their parents. Good God ! wdth 
wdiat strange feelings must that man retire from the most un- 
bounded authority ever vested in the hands of one man, to the 
seclusion of privacy and restraint! We have never heard of one 
good action which he did, at least lor which there was not some 
selhsh or political reason ; and the train of slaughter, pestilence, 
and famine and lire, whicli his ambition has occasioned, w^ould 
have outweighed five Jiundred fold the private virtues of a Titus, 
These are comfortable reflections to carry with one to privacy. . If 
he %vrites his own history, as he proposes, we may gain something; 
but he must send it hero to be printed. Nothing less than a neck- 
or-notliing London bookseller, like John Dunton of yore, wdll ven 
tore to commit to the press his strange details uricastrated. I 
doubt that he has sliamim to undertake such a labor and yet in 
youth, as I know from^ the brotliers of Lauriston, who were his 
school companions, Buonaparte’s habits were distinctly and strongly 
literary, Spain, the Continehtai 8yfe|em, and the invasion of Rus- 
sia, he may record as his three leading blunders— an awful lesson 
to sovereigns that morality is not so indifferent to politics as 
Machiaveiians will assert. Res nolimt diu male administrarL 
Why can we not meet to talk over these matters over a glass of 
claret ? and when shall that be ? Not this spring, I fear, for time 
wears fast away, and I have remained here nailed among my fu- 
ture oaks, which I measure daily with a foot-rule. Those which 
.were planted two years ago, begin to look very gayly, and a ven- 
erable plantation of four years old looks as hohbisk as yours at the 
dairy by Greta side. Besides, I am arranging this cottage a little 
more conveniently, to put off the plague and expense of building 
another year ; and I assure you, I expect to spare Mrs. Morritt and 
you a chamber in the wall, with a dressing-room, and every thing 
.liandsome about you. You will not stipulate, of .course, for;, many; , 
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square feet You would be surprised to hear bow tbe Coutinent 
is awakening' from ite iron sleep. The utmost eagerness seems to 
.0 prevail about English literature. I have -had several voluntary 
epistles from different parts of Germany, from men of letters, who 
are eager to know what we have been doing, while they were 
compelled to play at blindmah’s buff with the ci-devant Emperevn 
The feeling of the French officers, of whom we have many in our 
vicinity, is very curious, and yet natural.^ Many of them, com- 
panions of Buonaparte’s victories, and who hitherto have marched 
with him from conquest to conquest, disbelieve the change entirely. 
This is all very stupid to write to you, who are in the centre of 
these wonders ; but what else can I say, unless I should send you 
the measure of the future fathers of the forest ? Mrs. Scott is 
with me here — ^the children in Edinburgh, Our kindest love at- 
tends Mrs. Morritt I hope to hear soon that her health continues 
to gain ground. 

‘‘I have a letter from Southey, in high spirits on the glorious 
news. What a pity this last battlef was fought! But lam glad 
the rascals were beaten once more. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott.” 

To Robert Southey, Esq.^ Kesivich 

“ Edinburgh, J 7th June, 1814. 

My dear Southey, 

“I suspended writing to thank you for the Carmen Triumphale, 
(a happy omen of what you can do to immortalize our public story,) 
until the feverish mood of expectation and anxiety should be over. 
And then, as you truly say , there followed a stunning sort of listless 
astonishment, and complication of feeling, 'ivhicli, if it did not lessen 
enjoyment, confused and confounded one’s sense of it I remember, 
the first time I happened to see a launch, I was neither so much 
struck with the descent of the vessel, nor with its majestic sweep to 
its moorings, as 'with the blank which was suddenly made from the 
witfadra wng so large an object, and the prospect which was at 
once opened to the opposite side of the dock crowded with spec-^ 
tators. Buonaparte’s fall strikes me something in the same way ; 
the huge bulk of his power, against which a ffiousand arms were 
hammering, was obviously to sink when its main props were struck 
away — and yet now, when it has disappeared, the vacancy which 
it leaves in our minds and attention, marks its huge and prepon- 
derating importance more strongly than even its presence. Yet I 
so devoutly expected the termination, that in discussing the mat- 
ter with Major Philips, who seemed to partake of the doubts which 


* A good many French officers, prisoners of war, had been living on 
mrole in Melrose and the adjoining villages ; and Mr. and Mrs. &ott 
lad been particularly kind and hospitable to them. 

! The battle of Thoiilouse. 
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prevailed during the feverish period preceding the capture of Paris?, 
when he was expressing Ms apprehensions that the capital of 
France would be defended to the last, I hazarded a propliecy that 
a battle would bo fought on the heights of Mont Martre, (no 
great sagacity, since it w^as the point where ISIarlborough proposed 
to attack, and for which Saxe projected a scheme of defence,) 
and that if the allies were successful, which I little doubted, the 
city would surrender, and the Senate proclaim the dethronement 
of Buonaparte. But I never thought nor imagined that he would 
have given in as he has done., I ahvays considered him as pos- 
sessing the genius and talents of an Eastern conqueror; and 
although I never supposed that he possessed, allowing for some 
diiference of education, the liberality of conduct and political 
views wdhch were sometimes exhibited by old Hyder Ally, yet I 
did think he tnight have shown the same resolved and dogged spirit 
of resolution wdiich induced Tippoo Saib to die manfully upon the 
breach of his capital city with his sabre clinched in his hand. But 
this is a poor devil, and cannot play the tyrant so rarely as Bottom 
the Weaver proposed to do. I think it is Strap in Roderick Ran- 
dom, who, seeing a highwayman that had lately robbed him, dis- 
armed and bound, fairly oders to box him for a shilling. One has 
really the same feeling with respect to Buonaparte, though if he 
go out of life after all in the usual manner, it will be the strongest 
proof of his own insignificance, and tlie liberality of the age ive 
live in. Were I a son of Palm or Hofter, I should be tempted to 
take a long shot at him in his retreat to Elba. As for coaxing the 
French by restoring all our conquests, it would be driving gener- 
osity into extravagance; most of them have been colonized with 
British subjects, and improved by Britisli capital ; and surely we 
owe no more to the French nation than any well-meaning individual 
might owe to a madman, whom — at the expense of a hard struggle, 
black eyes, and bruises — he has at length overpowered, knocked 
down, and, by the wholesome discipline of a bulFs pizzle and 
strait jacket, brought to the handsome enjoyment of his senses, I 
think with you, what we return them should be well paid for ; and 
they should have no Pondicherry to be a nest of smugglers, nor 
Mauritius to nurse a hornet-swarm of privateers. In short, draw 
teeth, and pare claws, and leave them to fatten themselves in peace 
and quiet, wiien they are deprived of the means of indulging their 
restless spirit of enterprise. 

« Xhe above was written at Abbotsford last month, but left 

in my portfolio there till my return some days ago ; and now, %vhen 
1 look over what I have written, I am confirmed in my opinion that 
we have given the rascals too good an opportunity to boast that they 
have got well oE An intimate friend of mine, ^ just returned from 


* Sir Adam Ferguson, who had been taken prisoner in the course 
of the Duke of Wellington’s retreat from Burgos. 
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a long captivity in France, witnessed the entry of the King, guard- 
ed by the Imperial Guards, whose countenances betokened the 
# most sullen and ferocious discontent. The mob, and especially 
the women, pelted them for refusing to cry ‘ Vive le Roi.’ If Louis 
is well advised, he will get rid of these fellows gradually, but as 
soon as possible. * Joy, joy in London now] ’ VVhat a scene has 
been going on there! I think you may see the Czar appear on the 
top of one of your stages one morning. He is a fine fellow, and 
has fought the good fight. Yours affectionately, 

Walter Scott.” 

On the 1st of July, 1814, Scott’s Life and Edition of 
Swift, in nineteen volumes 8 vo, at length issued from the 
press. This adventure, undertaken by Constable in 1808, 
had been proceeded in during all the variety of their per- 
sonal relations, and now came forth when author and pub- 
lisher felt more warmly towards each other than perhaps 
they had ever before done. The impression was of 1250 
copies ; and a reprint of similar extent was called for in 
1824. The Life of Swift has subsequently been included 
in the author’s Miscellanies, and has obtained a very wide 
circulation. 

By his industrious inquiries, in which, as the preface 
gratefully acknowledges, he found many zealous assistants, 
especially among the Irish literati,* Scott added to this 
edition many admirable pieces, both in prose and verse, 
which had never before been printed, and still more which 
had escaped notice amidst old bundles of pamphlets and 
broadsides. To the illustration of these and of all the 
better-known writings of the Dean, he brought the same 
qualifications which had, by general consent, distinguished 
his Diydeo, uniting,” as the Edinburgh Review expresses 
it,/Uo the minute knowledge and patient research of the 
Malones and Chalmerses, a vigor of judgment, and a 
vivacity of style, to which they had no pretensions.” His 
biographical narrative, introductory essays, and notes on 
Swift, show, indeed, an intimacy of acquaintance with the 

^ The names which he particularly mentions, are those of the late 
Matthew Weld Hartstonge, Esq., of Dublin, Theophilus Swift, Esq., 
Major Tickell, Thomas Steele, Esq., Leonard Macnally, Esq., and the 
Rev. M. Berwick. - 
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oliscure&t details of the poli.ticaly.;-sock1j aiid !te history- 
of the period of Queen Anne, 'which it isfimpossibie to 
eonsidf?r without feeling a .''lively .regret ■ that .he. never, ac- . ^ 
compiislied a long-cherished' .purpose , of preparing a Life 
and Edition of Pope on .a ■similar, scale., .It has' been 
specially unfortunate for that, “.true deacon of the craft,” 
as Scott called Pope, that first Goldsmith, -and Scott, 
should have taken up, only to... abandon it, the project of 
writing his life and editing his works. .. . 

The Edinburgh Reviewer ' thus . characterizes Scott’s 
Memoir of the Dean of St. .Patrick’s : — 

It is not every where extremely well written, in a literary 
point of view; biitht is drawn up In. substance with great intelli- 
gence, liberality, and good feeling. It is. quite fliir and moderate 
in politics ; and perhaps rather too indulgent and tender tow-ards 
individuals of all descriptions— more full, at least, of Mildness and 
veneration for genius and social virtue, than of indignation at. 
baseness and profligacy. Altogether, it is not much like the pro- 
duction of a mere man of letters, or a fastidious speculator in 
sentiment and morality; but exhibits throughout, and in a very 
pleasing form, the good sense and toleration of a man of the 
world, with much of that generous allowance for the 

<= Feans of the brave ajid' follies of the wise,’ 

which genius too often requires, 'and should therefore always ^ be 
most forward to show. It is impossible, however, to avoid noticing 
that Mr. Scott is by far too favorable to the personal character of 
liis author, whom we think it %vould really be iniurious to the cause 
of morality to allow to pass either as a very liignified or a very 
amiable person. The truth is, we think, that lie was extremely 
ambitious, arrogant, and selfish; of a morose, vindictive, and 
haughty temper ; and though capable of a sort of patronizing gen- 
erosity towards his dependants, and of some attachment towards 
those who had long known and flattered him, Ms general demean- 
or, both in public and private life, appears to have been far from 
exemplary; destitute of temper and magnanimity, and we will add, 
of principle, in the former ; and in the latter, of tenderness, fidel- 
ity, or compassion .” — Edinburgh Remew^v 0 % mil p. 9. 

I have no desire to break a lance in this place in defence 
of the personal character of Swift. It does not appear to 
me that be stands at all distinguished among politicians 
(least of all, among the politicians of his., time) for laxity of 
principle; nor can I consent' to charge his private demeanor 
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With the absence either of tenderness, or fidellt}- , or com- 
passion. But who ever dreamed— most assuredly not 
^ Scott — of holding up the Dean of St. Patrick’s as on the 
whole an exemplary character?” The biographer felt, 
whatever his critic may have thought on the subjectj that a 
vein of morbid humor ran through Swift’s whole existence, 
both mental and physical, from the beginning. . He early 
adopted,” says Scott, the custom of observing his birth- 
day, as a term not of joy but of sorrow, and of reading, 
when it annually recurred, the striking passage of Scripture 
ill wdiich Job laments and execrates the day upon which it 
was said in his father’s house that a man-child was born; ” 
and I should have expected that any man who had consid- 
ered the black close of the career thus early clouded, and 
read the entry in Swift’s diary on tlie funeral of Stella, his 
epitaph on himself, and the testament by which he disposed 
of his fortune, would have been willing, like Scott, to 
dwell on the splendor of his immortal genius, and the many 
traits of manly generosity which he unquestionably ex- 
hibited,” rather than on the faults and foibles of nameless 
and Inscrutable disease, wdhch tormented and embittered the 
far greater part of his earthly being. What the critic says 
of the practical and business-style of Scott’s biography, ap- 
pears very just — and I think the circumstance eminently 
characteristic — ^nor, on the whole, could his edition, as an 
edition, have been better dealt with than in the Essay 
which I have quoted. It was, by the way, written by Mr. 
Jeffrey, at Constable’s particular request. “It was, I 
think, the first time I ever asked such a thing of him,” the 
bookseller said to me; ^^and I assure you the result was 
no encouragement to repeat such petitions.” Mr. Jeffrey 
attacked Swift’s whole character at great length, and with 
consummate dexterity ; and, in Constable’s opinion, bis ar- 
ticle threw such a cloud on the Dean, as materially checked, 
for a time, the popularity of his writings. Admirable as 
the paper is, in point of ability, I think Mr. Constable may 
have considerably exaggerated its effects ; but in those days 
it must have been difficult, for him to form an impartial 
opinion upon such a question ; for, as Johnson said of Cave, 
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that could iiot\ spit over tiis wiridow. without thinking 
of The Gentieman^S'.,Maga!£ine/’ T believe Constable al- 
lo’s\'ed nothing to intermpt his paternal pride in tlie con- 
cerns of his Review, until the Waverley Novels supplied 
him with another periodical publication still more important 
to his fortunes. 

And this consummation was not long delayed ; a con- 
siderable addition having by that time been made to the 
original fragment, there appeared in The Scots’ Magazine, 
for February 1st, 1814, an annooncement, that Waver- 
ley; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since, a novel, in 3 vols. 12mo,” 
would be published in March. And before Scott came 
into Ediiiburgb, at the close of the Christmas vacation, on 
the 12th of January, Mr. Erskiiie had perused the greater 
part of the first volume, and expressed his decided opinion 
that Waverley would prove the most popular of all his 
friend’s writings. The MS. was forthwith copied by John 
Ballantyne, and sent to press. As soon as a volume was 
printed, Ballantyne conveyed it to Constable, who did not 
ibr a moment doubt from what pen it |)roceeded, but took a 
few days to consider of the matter, and then oflered £700 
for the copy-right. When recollect what the state of 
novel literature in those days was, and that the only excep- 
tions to its mediocrity, the Irish Tales of Miss Edgeworth, 
however appreciated in refined circles, had a circulation so 
limited that she had never realized a tithe of £700 by the 
best of them— it must be allowed that Constable’s offer 
was a liberal one. Scott’s answer, however, transmitted 
through the same channel, was, that £700 was too much 
in case the novel should not be successful, and too little in 
case it should. He added, “ If our fat friend had said 
£ 1000, 1 slioulcl have been staggered.” John did not for- 
get to hint this last circumstance to Constable, but the 
latter did not choose to act upon it ; and he ultimately pub- 
lished the work, on the footing of an equal division of profits 
between himself and the author. There v-as a consider- 
able pause between the finishing of the first volume and the 
beginning of the second. Constable bad, in 1812 , acquired 
the copy-right of the Encyclopjcdia Britannica, and was 
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BOW prepariog to pablisli the valuable 'Supphmeni to that 
workj which has sihcej with madificationSj been incorporated 
into its text. He earnestly requested Scott to undertake a 
^ few articles for the Supplement; he agreed — and^ anxious 
to gratify the generous bookseller, at once laid aside his 
tale until he had finished two essays — ^those on Chivalry 
and the Drama. They appear to have been completed in 
the course of April and May, and he received for each of 
them (as he did subsequently for that on Romance) £100. 

The two next letters will give us, in more exact detail 
than the author’s own recollection could supply in 1830, 
the history of the completion of Waveiiey. It was pub- 
lished on the 7 th of July ; and two days afterwards he 
thus writes : — 


/. B. S» Morritt, M. P., London. 

Minbiirgli, 9th July, 1814. 

«« My dear Morritt, 

“I owe you many apologies for not sooner answering your 
very entertainiiig letter upon your Parisian journey. I heartily 
wish I had been of your party, for you have seen what I trust will 
not be seen again in a hurry; since, to enjoy the delight of a 
restoration, there is a necessity for a previous bouleversement of 
every thing that is valuable in morals and policy, which seems to 
have been the case in France since 1790.* The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch told me yesterday of a very good reply of Louis to some 
of his attendants, who proposed shutting the doors of his apart- 
ments to keep out the throng of people. ‘ Open the door,’ he said, 
‘to John Bull; he has suffered a great deal in keeping the door 
open for me.’ 

“ Now, to go from one important subject to another, I must 
account for my own laziness, which 1 do by referring you to a 
small anonymous sort of a novel, in three volumes, Waverley, 
which you will receive by the mail of this day. It was a very 
old attempt of mine to embody some traits of those characters and 
manners peculiar to Scotland, tlie last remnants of which vanished 
during my own youth, so that few or no traces now remain. I 
had written great part of the first volume, and sketched other 
passages, when I mislaid the MS., and only found it by the merest 


* Mr. Morritt had, in the spring of this year, been present at the first 
levee held at the Tnilieries by Monsieur, (afterwards Charles X.,) as 
representative of his brother Louis XVIII. Mr. M. had not been in 
Paris till that time., since 1739. 
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shadow of the influence which the reality certainly exerted 
upon his. Happening to pass through Edinburgh in June, 
1814, 1 dined one day witn vhe gentleman in question, (now 
the Honorable William Mc^zies, one of the Supreme Judges 
at the Cape of Good Hope, ^ whose residence was :hen in 
George Street, situated Yery near to, and at right angles 
with, North Castle Street. It was a party of very young 
persons, most of them, like Menzies and myself, destined 
for the bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, enjoying 
the first flush of manhood, with little remembrance of tlie 
yesterday or care of the morrow. When my companion’s 
worthy father and uncle, after seeing two or three bottles 
go round, left the juveniles to themselves, the weather 
being hot, we adjourned to a library which had one large 
window looking northwards. After carousing here for an 
hour or more, I observed that a shade had come over the 
aspect of ray friend, who happened to be placed imme- 
diately opposite to myself, and said something that inti- 
mated a fear of bis being unwell. No,” said he, I shall 
be well enougli presently, if you will only let me sit where 
you are, and take my chair ; for there is a confounded hand 
in sight of me here, which has often bothered me before, and 
now it won’t let me fill my glass with a good will.” I rose 
to change places with him accordingly, and he pointed out 
to me this hand, which, like the writing on Belshazzar’s 
wall, disturbed his hour of hilarity. Since we sat down,” 
he said, “ I have been watching it — it fascinates ray eye— 
it never stops- — page after page is finished and thrown on 
that heap of MS., and still it goes on unwearied — and so 
it will be till candles are brought in, and God knows how 
long after that. It is the same every night. I can’t stand 
the sight of it when 1 am not at my books.” Some stupid, 
dogged, engrossing clerk, probably,” exclaimed myself or 
some other giddy 3 "oulh in our society. No, boys,” said 
our host, “ I w^ell know wdiat hand it is— tis W alter Scott’s.” 
This was the hand that, in the evenings of three summer 
weeks, wrote the two last volumes of Waverley. Would 
that all whoAhat night watched it, had', profited by .its. ex-" 
ample of diligence, as largely as William Menzies.l ' 

VOL. III. : 10 
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In the next of these letters Scott enclosed to Mr. Morritt 
the Prospectus of a new edition of the old poems of the 
Bruce and the W allace, undertaken by the learned lexicog- 
rapher, Dr. John Jamieson; and he announces his de- 
parture on a sailing excursion round the north of Scot- 
land. It will be observed, that when Scott began his 
letter, he bad only had Mr. Morritt’s opinion of the first 
volume of Waverley, and that before he closed it, he had 
received his friend\s honest criticism on the work as a 
whole, with the expression of an earnest hope that he 
would drop lais incognito on the title-page of a second 
edition. 

“ J. jB. & Morritt^ Esq.^ M, P., Portland Place, London^ 

Abbotsford, Julj’’ 24, 1814, 

« My dear Morritt, 

“ I am going to say my vales to you for some weeks, having 
accepted an invitation from a committee of the Commissioners for 
the Northern Lights (I don’t mean the Edinburgh Reviewers, but 
the ^de commissioners for the beacons) to accompany them 
upon a nautical tour round Scotland, visiting all that is curious on 
continent and isle. The party are three gentlemen with whom I 
am very well acquainted, William Erskine being one. We have 
a stout cutter, well fitted up and manned for the service, by Gov- 
ernment ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, the admiral has sent 
a sloop of war to cruise in the (langerous points of our tour, and 
sweep the sea of the Yankee privateers, which sometimes annoy 
our northern latitudes. I shall visit the Clephanes in their solitude 
— and let you know all that I see that is rare and. entertaining, 
which, as we are masters of our time and vessel, should add much 
to my stock of knowledge. 

“As to Waverley, I will play Sir Fretful for once, and assure 
you that I left the story to flag in the first volume on purpose ; the 
second and third have rather more bustle and interest. I wished 
(with what success Heaven knows) to avoid the ordinary error of 
novel-writers, %vhose first volume is usually their best. But since 
it has served to amuse Mrs. Morritt and you usque ah initio, I have 
no doubt you will tolerate it even unto the end. It may really boast 
to be a tolerably faithful portrait of Scottish manners, and has 
been recognized as such in Edinburgh. The first edition of a 
thousand instantly disappeared, and the bookseller informs me that 
a second, of double the quantity, will not supply the market for 
Irmg. As I shall be very anxious to know how Mrs. Morritt is, I 
hope to have a few lines from you on my return, which will be 
about the end of August or beginning of September, I should 
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fmve mentioned chat we have the celebrated engineer, Stevenson, 
along with us. I delight in these professional men of talent ; they 
always give you some new lights by the peculiarity of their habits 
and studies, so different from the people %vho are rounded, and 
smoothed, and ground down for conversation, and who can say all 
that every other person says, and — nothing more . 

Wliat a miserable thing it is that our royal family cannot be 
quiet and decent, at least, if not correct and moral in their deport- 
ment Old farmer George’s manly simplicity, modesty of expenp, 
and domestic virtue, saved this country at its most perilous crisis ; 
for it is inconceivable the number of persons whom these qualities 
united in his behalf, who would have felt but feebly the abstract 
duty of supporting “a crown less worthily worn. 

“ — I had just proceeded thus far, when your kind favor of the 
21st reached Abbotsford. I am heartily glad you continued to lilce 
Waverley to the end. The hero is a sneaking piece of imbecility ; 
and if he had- married Flora, she would have set him up upon the 
chimney-piece, as Count Borowlaski’s, wife used to do with him.* 
I am a bad hand at depicting a hero, properly so called, and have 
an unfortunate propensity for the dubious characters of borderers, 
bucaniers, Highland robbers, and all others of a Robin-Hood de- 
scription. I do not know why it should be, as I am myself, like 
Hamlet, indifferent honest; but I suppose the blood of the old 
cattle-drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in my veins. 

I shall not own Waverley ; my chief reason is, that it ivould 
prevent me of the pleasure of writing again. David Hum e, 
nephew of the historian, says the author must be of a Jacobite 
family and predilections, a yeoman-cavalry man, and a Scottish 
lawyer, and desires me to guess in 'whom these happy attributes 
are united. I shall not plead guilty, however ; and, as such seems 
to be the fashion of the day, I hope charitable people will believe 
my affidavit in contradiction to all other evidence. The Edinburgh 
faitli now is, that Waverley is written by Jeffrey, having been 
composed to lighten the tedium of his late Transatlantic voyage. 
So you see the unknown infant is like to come to preferment. In 
truth, l am not sure it would he considered quite decorous for me, 
as a Clerk of Session, to write novels. Judges being monks, 
Clerks are a sort of lay brethren, from whom some solemnity of 
walk, and conduct rnay he expected. So, whatever I may do of 


Count Borotdasld was a Polish dwarf, who, affer realizing some 
money as an itinerant object of exhibition, settled, married, and died 
at Durham, He was a well-bred creature, and much noticed by the 
clergy and other gentry of that city. Indeed, even when travelling the 
country as a show, he had always maintained a sort of dignity. T re- 
member liim' as ..going from bouse to house, when I was, a child, in a 
sedan chair, witli a servant in livery following him, who took the fee 
—■if. /e Oomte himself (dressed in a scarlet coat and bag wig) being 
ushered into the room like any ordinary visitor. 
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this kind, I shall whistle it down the wind to prey on fortane. I 
will take care, in the next edition, to make the corrections yon 
recommend The second is, I believe, nearly through the press. 
It w^ill iiardly be printed faster than it was written ; for, though 
the first volume was begun long ago, and actually lost for a time, 
yet the other two were begun and finished between the 4tli June 
and the 1st Jul}, during all which I attended my duty in Court, 
and proceeded without loss of time or hinderance of business. 

“ I wish, for poor auld Scotland’s sake, and for the manes of 
Bruce and Wallace, and for the living comfort of a very worthy 
and ingenious dissenting clergyman, who has collected a library 
and medals of some value, apd brought up, I believe, sixteen or 
seventeen children (his wife’s ambition extended to twenty) upon 
about £150 a-year — say I wish, for all these reasons, you could 
get me among your wealthy friends a name or two for the enclosed 
proposals. The price is, I think, too high ; but the booksellers 
fixed it two guineas above what I proposed. I trust it will be yet 
lowered to five guineas, vrhich is a more comeatable sum than six. 
The poems themselves are great curiosities, both to the philologist 
and antiquary ; and that of Bruce is invaluable, even to the histo- 
rian. They have been hitherto wTetchedly edited. 

“ I am glad you are not to pay for this scrawl. Ever yours, 

Walter Scott. 

“P. S. — I do not see how my silence can be considered as im- 
posing on the public. If I give my name to a book without 
writing it, unquestionably that would be a trick. But, unless in 
the case of his averring facts which he may be called upon to de- 
fend or justify, I think an author may use his ovrn discretion in 
giving or withholding his name. Harry Mackenzie never put his 
name in a title-page till the last edition of his works ; and Swift 
only owned one out of his thousand and one publications. In 
point of emolument, every body knows that I sacrifice much money 
by withliolding my name ; and what should I gain by it, that any 
human being lias a right to consider as an unfair advantage ? In 
fact, only the freedom of writing trifles with less personal respon- 
sibility, and perhaps more frequently than I otherwise might do. 

W. S” 

I am not able to give the exact date of' the followiiig 
reply to one of John Ballanty lie’s expostulations on the 
subject of tlw secret : — - 

“ No, John, I will not own the book— • 

I won’t, you Picaroon. 

When next I try .St.- G-rubby’e brook, 

The A. of Wa-^ shall bait the hook— 

And flat-fish bite as soon, 

As if before them they had got 
The W'Orn-ont wriggler 

Walter Scott.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

^ VOYAGE TO THE SHETLAND ISLES, ETC.— SCOTT^S' DIARY 

KEPT ON BOARD THE LIGHT-HOUSE YACHT— JULY AND 
. ' AUGUST, 1814. 

The gallant composure with which Scott, when he had 
dismissed a work from his desk, awaited the decision of the 
public — and the healthy elasticity of spirit with which he 
could meanwhile turn his whole zeal upon new or different 
objects — are among the features in his character which will 
always, I believe, strike the student of literary history as 
most remarkable. We have now seen him, before the fate 
of Waverley had been determined, — before he had heard a 
word about its reception in England, except from one par- 
tial confidant, — preparing to start on a voyage to the north- 
ern isles, which was likely to occupy the best part of two 
months, and in the course of which he coulcl hardly expect 
to receive any intelligence from his friends in Edinburgh. 
The diary which he kept during this expedition, is— thanks 
to the leisure of a landsman on board — a very full one ; 
and, written without the least notion probably that it would 
ever be perused except in his own family circle, it affords 
such a complete and artless portraiture of the man, as he 
was in himself, and as he mingled with his friends and 
companions, at one of the most interesting periods of his 
life, that I am persuaded every reader will be pleased to 
see it printed in its original state. A few extracts from it 
were published by himself, in one of the Edinburgh Annual 
Registers — he also drew from it some of the notes to his 
Lord of the Isles, and the substance of several others for 
his romance of the Pirate. But the recurrence of these 
detached passages will not be complained of— expounded 
and illustrated as the reader will find them by the persona! 
details of the context. 

I have been often told by one of the companions of this 
voyage, that heartily as Scott entered throughout into their 
social enjoyments, they all perceived him, when inspecting 
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for ;he first time scenes of remarkable grandeur, to be in 
sucli an abstracted and excited mood, that they felt it 
would be the kindest and discreetest plan to leave him to 
himself. “ I often,” said Lord Kinnedder, “on coming up < 
from the cabm at night, found him pacing the deck rapidlv 
muttering to himself— and went to the forecastle, lest my 
presence should disturb him. I remember that at Loch 
Corriskin, in particular, he seemed quite overwhelmed with 
ins feelings ; and we all saw it, and retiring unnoticed, left 
iim to roam and gaze about by himself, until it was time to 
muster the^ party and be gone.” Scott used to mention the 
surprise with_which he himself witnessed Erskine’s emotion 
on first entering the cave of Staffa—^ Would you believe 
It? he said— “ my poor Willie sat down and wept like a 
woman ! \ et his own sen.sibilities, though betrayed in a 

more masculine and sterner guise, were perhaps as keen as 
well as deeper than his amiable friend’s. 

■ contained in five little paper books, 

IS as follows : — ’ 

“VACATION, 1814. 

“VOYAGE IN THE LIGHT-HOUSE YACHT TO NOVA ZEMBLA, 
AND THE LORD KNOWS WHERE. 

bolra'H.P o’clock, on 

board the Lignt-House Yacht, conveying six guns, and ten men 

company-^Commissionerrof 
the Northern Lights; Robert HamUtbn, Sheriff of Lanarkshire : 
Willi^jtolane, Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland; Adam Duff 
Sheriff of Porf^iBhn:& : Non-oommissioners — Ipse Ego; Mr. David 
Marjoribanks, son to John Marjoribanks, Provost of Edinburfrli 
a young gentleman ; Rev. Mn Turnbull, ikinister of Ting3S„ 
k hshetland. Rut the official chief of the expedition 

IS Mr. Stevenson, the Survey or- Viceroy over the commissioners 

Mtifi?s1dnf modest man, and weU known by his sci- 

en evening; went ashore and 
saw the light— an old tower, and much in the form of a border- 
keep, with a beacon-grate on the top. It is to be aboFKhf'fl Pm* 
ml rm)Iytng-iight, the grate-fire only being ignited upon the lee- 

d.TOi wu, ft" ou”£."L"f SlJlMS’JSS 
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resque-—-%» i. deraolisliiBg it partially. The island might be made a 
delightful residence for sea-bathers. 

“On board again in the evening: watched the progress of the 
ship round Fifeness, and the revolving motion of the now distant 
**Bell-Rock light until the wind grew rough, and the landsmen sick. 
To bed at eleven, and slept sound. ■ 

“30ft — Waked at six by the steward: summoned to visit 

the Bell-Rock, where the neacon is well worthy attention. Its di- 
mensions are well known ; but no description can give the idea of 
this slight, solitary, round tower, trembling amid the billows, and 
fifteen miles from Arbroath, the nearest shore. The fitting up 
v/itiiin is not only handsome, but elegant. All work of wood 
(almost) is wainscot; all hammer-work brass; in short, exquisitely 
fitted up. You enter by a ladder of rope, with wooden steps, about 
thirty feet from the bottom, where the mason-work ceases to be 
solid, and admits of round apartments. The low^est is a store- 
house for the people’s provisions, water, &c, ; above that a store- 
house for the lights, of oil, &c.; then the kitchen of the people, 
three in number; then their sleeping-chamber; then the saloon or 
parlor, a neat little room ; above all, the light-house ; all com- 
municating, by oaken ladders, with brass rails, most handsomely 
and conveniently executed. Breakfasted in the parlor.'^ On board 
again at nine, and run down, through a rough sea, to Aberbrothock. 
vulgarly called Arbroath. All sick, even Mr. Stevenson. God 
grant tiiis occur seldom ! Landed and dined at Arbroath, where 
we were to take up Adam Duff. We visited the appointments of 
the light-house establishment — a handsome tow^er, with two wings. 
These contain the lodgings of the keepers of the light — very hand- 
some, indeed, and very clean. They might be thought too hand- 
some, were it not of consequence to give those men, intrusted 
with a duty so laborious and slavish, a consequence in the eyes of 
the public and in their own. The central part of the building 
forms a single to^ver, corresponding with the light-house. As the 
keeper’s families live here, they are apprized each morning by a 
signal that all is imll. If this signal be not made, a tender sails for 
the rock directly. I visited the abbey church for the third time, 
the first being — ehcu! \ — ^the second with T. Thomson. Dined 
at Arbroath, and came on board at night, where I made up this 
foolish journal, and now beg for wine and water. So the vessel is 
once more in motion., ■ 

“ Zlst Waked a,t seven ; vessel off -Fowlsheugh and Dun- 
nottar. ■ Fair wind, and'^ delightful day ; glide enchantingly along 


* On being requested while at breakfast to inscribe his name in the 
album of the tower, Scott penned immediately the lines “ Pharos Lo- 
quitur,'’ which may be seen in the last edition of his Poetical Works, 
Voi. X. p. 355. „ ’ 

t This is, without doubt, an allusion to some happy day’s excursion 
when his ftre was ‘uf the party. 
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tae Joasl of Kincardineshire, and open tlie hay of Nigg about ten. 
At eleven, off Aberdeen; the gentlemen go ashore to Girdle- 
Wess, a projecting point of rock to the east of the harbor of Port- 
Oee. i here the magistrates of Aberdeen wish to have a fort and 
beacon-light. The Oscar, whaler, was lost here last year, with all* 
her hands excepting two; about forty perished. Dreadful, to be 
wrecked so near a large and populous town! The view of Old 
and New Aberdeen from the sea is quite beautiful. About noon, 
proceed along the coast of Aberdeenshire, which, to the north- 
wards, changes from a bold and rocky to a low and sandy charac- 
ter. Along the bay of Belhelvie, a whole parish was swallowed 
up by the shifting sands, and is still.-a desolate waste. It belon<red 
to the Laris of Errol, and was rented at £500 a-year at the time. 
When these sands are past, the land is all arable. Not a tree to 
be seen ; nor a grazing cow, or sheep, or -even a labor-horse at 
grass, though tins be Sunday. The next remarkable object was a 
Tidgment ot the ol^astle of Slains, on a precipitous bank, ovei’- 
iooking the sea. The fortress was destroyed wiien James VI. 
marched north, [A. D. 1594,] after the battle of Glenlivat, to re- 
ouce Huntly and Errol to obedience. The family then removed 
to their present mean-habitation-— for such it seems— a collection of 
low houses forming a quadrangle, one side of which is built on the 
very verge of tlie precipice that overhangs tlie ocean. What 
seems odd, there are no stairs down to the beach. Imprudence, or 
111 fortune as fatal as the sands of Belhelvie, has swallowed up the 
estate of Errol, excepting this dreary mansion-house, and a farm 
or two adjoining. We took to the boat, and running along the 
coast, had some delightful sea-views to the nortliward of the castle. 
The coast is here very rocky ; but the rocks, being rather soft, are 
wasted and corroded by the constant action of the waves,— and 
tlie tragmerits which remain, where the softer parts have been 
washed away, assume the appearance of old Gothic mins. There 
are open arches, towers, steeples, and so forth. One part of this 
scaur is called Dm Buy, being colored yellow by the dung of the 
sea-fowls, who build there in the most surprising numbers. We 
caught Uwee young gulls. But the most curious object was the 
celebrated Bailer ol Buchan, a huge rocky caldron, into which the 
sea rushes through a natural arch of rock. I w.alked round the 
top; in one place the path is only about two feet wide, and a mon- 
strous precipice on either side. We then rowed into the caldron or 
bill er from beneath, and saw nothing around us but a regular wall 
ot black rock, and nothing above but the blue sky. A fishino- 
hamlet had sent out its inhabitants, who, gazing from the brink? 

Mldroii 'onr.f?^'‘f the side of the’ 

caldron optnH d deep black cavern, Johnson says it rnio'ht be a 

retreat frqin storms, which is nonsense. In a liigii gale the waves 
rusli in with incrediblo violence. An old fisher sild he had seen 
p ' r "'ttural 'vah of the buller, which cannot be 

Its.', than lect high. Same old man says Slains is now inhab- 
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ited by a Mr. Bowles, who comes so far from the southward that 
naebody kens wdmre he comes frae. ‘Was he frae the Indies ? ® 
‘ Nae ; he did not think he came that road. He was far frae the 
^ southland. Naebody ever heard the name of the place ; but he had 
brought more guid out o’ Peterhead than a’ the Lords he had seen in 
Slains, and he had seen three.’ About half past five we left this in- 
teresting spot, and after a hard pull, reached the yacht. Weather 
fills hazy and rather calm; but at sea we observe vessels enjoying 
more wind. Pass Peterhead, dimly distinguishing two steeples 
and a good many masts. Mormounthill said to resemble a cofiin 
—a likeness of which we could not judge, Mormount being for the 
present invisible. Pass Rattray-Head: near this cape are dan- 
gerous shelves, called the Bridge of Rattray. Plere the wreck of 
the Doris merchant vessel came on shore, lost last year with a 
number of passengers for Shetland. We lie off all night. 

‘‘ 1st August — Oft' Prasersburgh — a neat little town. Mr. Ste 
venson and the Commissioners go on shore to look at a light main- 
tained there upon an old castle, on a cape called Kinnaird’s Head. 
The morning being rainy, and no object of curiosity ashore, I re- 
main on board, to make up my journal and write home. 

‘‘ The old castle, now bearing the light, is a picturesque object 
from the sea. It was the baronial mansion of the Frasers, now 
Lords Salloim — an old square tower with a minor fortification 
towards the landing-place on the sea-side. About eleven, the 
Commissioners came off, and we leave this town, the extreme point 
of the Moray Frith, to stretch for Shetland — salute the Castle with 
three guns, and stretch out with a merry gale. See Mormpunt, a 
loiig, flattisli-topped bill near to the West Troup-head, and another 
bold clift’ promontory projecting into the frith. Our gale soon 
failed, and we are now all but becalmed ; songs, ballads, recita- 
tions, backgammon, and picquet for the .rest of the day. Noble 
sunset and moon rising; we are now out of sight of land. 

“ 2d August. — At sea in the mouth of the Moray Frith. This 
day almost a blank — light baffling airs, which do us very little 
good ; most of the landsmen sick, more or less; picquet, backgam- 
mon, and chess the only resources. — P. M. A breeze, and we be- 
gin to think we have passed the Fair Isle, lying between Shetland 
and Orkney, at which it was our intention to have touched In 
short, like one of Sinbad’s adventurers, we have run on till neither 
captain or pilot know exactly w^here we are. The breeze in- 
creases — weather may be called rough ; worse and worse after we 
are in our berths ; nothing but booming, trampling, and whizzing 
of waves about our ears, and ever and anon, as wv. fall asleep, our 
ribs come In contact with those of the vessel ; hail Du ft* and the 
U dailer * ,, in the after-cabin, but they are too sick to ans'wer. To w- 
ards niorning, calm, '{comparative,) and a nap. 


Erskine— sheriff of Shetland and Orkney. 
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®® before ; no appearance of land ; pro- 
posed that the sheriff of Zetland do issue a. meditatiom fusa war- 
rant against his territories, which seem to fly from us. Pass two 
Whalers : speak the nearest, who had come out of Lerwick, which « 
IS about twenty imles distant; stand on with a fine breeze. About 

twilight, we weather the 
po mt of Bardhead, and enter a channel about three quarters of a 
mile broad, which forms the southern entrance to the harbor of 
telirnTorr about half past ten, and put Mr. 

^ “ 4fA .dugiish-Harbor of Lerwick. Admire the excellence of 
this harbor of the metropolis of Shetland. It is a most beLtiM 
place, screened on all sides from the ivind by hills of a o-entle ele 
vation The town, a fishing village, built irregularly upon a bill 

^cending from the shore, has a picturesque ap],earaLe^ On the 
Itft IS fort Charlotte, garrisoned of late by two comoanips nf vpf 

fuMiP h ® which nine fine vessels are lyiiit 

m the harbor, add much to tlie liveliness of tlie scene. Mr Dun*’ 
can, sheriff-substitute, came ofi- to pay his respects to his nrinoT 

slanV%""Tfn° \-t“ghter of my early acquaintLce, wSttr 
fecott of Scots-halL We ^o ashore TiPrwfi-ir o C 7. ^ 

flagged instead of being causewayed! for°th“rf 
are no wheel-carnages. The streets full of drunken, riotous sail 
ors from the whale vessels. It seems these ships take about 1000 

ra'cSr^!die^^^^^^^^^ Tern as 1°;™ 

uacavirpm tne ii&nery. Jbach sailor may o'ain from /n 
which IS paid by the merchants of LerwrcL who have a‘ en1fes 
from the owners of the whalers in England. The whoIe°rerern 
may be between £25,000 and £30 000 TKpqp 

thefrF^ make a poift ^ 0 / Win";^ 

their Cnghsh messmates, who fret drunk of I'nnvoo 

riotous. “The Zetlanders theSves de lrgrdZk®h„r‘^^ 
straight home to their houses, and reserve their hilaritv for 
winter se^pn, when they spend their wages in Lctag aL drink 

fcouth, capital. The water in the harbor vnrxr 
of the smaller class lie almost close to the shore 
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artificial one formed by a heap of stones. These Duns or Ticts’ 
Castles are so small, it is impossible to conceive what effectual 
purpose they could serve, excepting a temporary refuge for the 
chief. — Leave Cleik-kim-iny and proceed along the coast. The 
^^ground is dreadfully encumbered with stones ; tire patches, which 
have been sowp with oats and barley, bear very good crops, but 
they are mere patches, the cattle and ponies feeding among them 
and secured by tethers. The houses most wretched, worse than 
the worst herd’s house I ever saw. It would be easy to form a 
good farm by enclosing the ground with Galloway dikes, which 
would answer the purpose of clearing it at the same time of 
stones ; and as there is plenty of lime-shell, marl, and alga-mari- 
na, manure could not he wanting. But there are several obstacles 
to. improvement, chiefly in the undivided state of the properties, 
ivhich lie run-rig ; then the claims of Lord Dundas,the lord of the 
country ; and, above all, perhaps, the state of the common people, 
who, dividing their attention between the. fishery and the cultiva- 
tion, are not much interested in the latter, and are often absent at 
the proper times of labor. Their ground is chiefly dug with the 
spade, and their ploughs are beyond description awkward. An 
odd custom prevails— -any person, without exception, (if I under- 
stand rightly,) who wishes to raise a few kail, fixes upon any spot 
he pleases, encloses it with a dry stone-wall, uses it as a kail-yard 
till he works out the soil, then deserts it and makes another. 
Some dozen of these little enclosures, about twenty or thirty feet 
square, are in sight at once. They bxq planty-cruwes ; and 
the Zetlanders are so far from reckoning this an invasion, or a 
fiivor on the part of the proprietor, that their most exaggerated de- 
scription of an avaricious person is one who would refuse liberty 
for planty-cndve ; or to infer the greatest contempt of another, 
they will say they would not hold a planty-cruim of him. It is 
needless to notice how much this license must interfere with cul- 
tivation- 

Leaving the cuUivcded land, we turn more inland, and pass 
two or three small lakes. The muirs are mossy and sterile in the 
highest degree; the hills are clad with stunted heather, inter- 
mixed with huge great stones ; much of an astringent root with a 
yellow flower, called Tormeniil, used by the islanders in dressing 
leather in lieu of the oak bark. We climbed a hill about three 
miles from Lerwick to a cairn, which presents a fine view of the 
indented coast of the island, and the distant isles of Mousa and 
others. Unfortunately the day is rather hazy — ^return, by a cir- 
cuitous route, through the same sterile country. These muirs are 
used as a commonty by the proprietors of the parishes in which 
they lie, and each, without any regard to the extent of his peculiar 
property, puts as much stock upon them as he chooses. The sheep 
are miserable-looking, hairy-legged creatures, of all colors, to sky- 
blue. I often wondered where Jacob got speckled Iambs; I think 
now they must have been of the Shetland stock. In our return, 
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pass the upper end of the little lake of Cleik-Mm-in^ which is di- 
vided by a rude causeway from another small loch, communicating- 
with it, however, by a sluice, for the purpose of driving a mill. 
But such a mill! Tdie wheel is horizontal, with the cogs turned 
diagonally to the water; the beams stand upright, and in a stone-* 
quern of tlie old-fashioned construction. This simple machine is 
enclosed in a hovel about the size of a pigstye, and there is the 
There are about 500 such mills in Shetland, each inca- 
pable of grinding more than a sack at a time. 

“ I cannot get a distinct account of the nature of the land rights. 
The Udai proprietors have ceased to exist, yet proper feudal ten- 
ures seem ill understood. Districts of ground are in many in- 
stances understood to belong to Townships or Communities, pos- 
sessing what may be arable by patches, and what is muir as a 
commonty, pro indimso. But then individuals of such a Township 
often take it upon them to;grant feus of particular parts of the prop- 
erty thus possessed pro indiviso. The town of Lerwick is built 
upon a part of the commonty of Sound, the proprietors of the 
houses having feu rights from different heritors of that Township, 
why from one rather than another, or how even the whole 
Township combining (which has not yet been attempted) could 
grant such a right upon principle, seems altogether imcertain. In 
tlie mean time, the cliief stress is laid upon occupance. I siiouid 
have supposed upon principle, that Lord Dundas, as superior, pos- 
sessed the dominium emmens, and ought to be resorted to as the 
source of land rights. But it is not so. It has been found that 
the heritors of each Township hold directly of the Crown, only 
paying the Scat, or Norwegian land-tax, and other duties to his 
lordship, used and wont. Besides, he has what are called property 
lands m every Township, or in most, which he lets to his tenants. 
Lord Dundas is now trying to introduce the system of leases and 
a better kind of agriculture. Return home and dine at Sinclair’s, 
a decent inn — Captain M’Diarmid and other gentlemen dine with 
us. — Sleep j| 3 ^ pn a straw couch. 

« Uh Jlugust;lBi4 ^, — disagreeable morning — Erskine tryirm 
me noter^notwitliBtanding which a great deal of rioting still in the 
town. 1 he Greenlanders, however, only quarrelled araong them- 
selves, and die Zetland sailors seemed to exert themselves in 
keeping peace. They are, like ail the other Zetlanders I have 
seen, a strong, clear-complexioned, handsome race, and the wo- 
men are very pretty. Tlie females are rather slavishly emploved, 
however, and 1 saw more than one carrying heme the heavy sea- 
chosts ot their hiisbands, brothers, or lovers, discharged from on 
board the Greenlanders. The Zetlanders are, so far 

provident, that when they enter the navy, they make liberal allow- 
if y for « and families. Not less than 
i;.lo,000 a-year has been lately paid by the Admiralty on this ac- 


Here occurs a rude scratch of drawing. 
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comit yet this influx of money, with that from the Greenland 
fishery, seems rather to give the means of procuring useless indul- 
gences than of augmenting the stock of productive labor. Mr. 
Collector Ross tells me that from the King’s books it appears that 
^ the quantity of spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, snuff, and sugar, im- 
ported annually into Lerwick for the consumption of Zetland, 
averages, at sale price, £20,000 yearly, at the least. Now the in- 
habitants of Zetland, men, women, and children, do not exceed 
22,000 in all, and the proportion of foreign luxuries seems mon- 
strous, unless we allow for the habits contracted by the seamen in 
their foreign trips. Tea, in particular, is used by all ranks, and 
porridge quite exploded. 

“ We parade Lerwick. The most remarkable thing is that, the 
main street being flagged, and all the others very narrow lanes 
descending the hill by steps, any thing like a cart oY the most ordi- 
nary and rude construction, seems not only out of question when 
the town was built, but in its present state quite excluded. A 
road of five miles in length, on the line between Lerwick and 
Scalloway, has been already made — upon a very awkward and ex- 
pensive plan, and ili-liried, as may be supposed. But it is proposed 
to extend this road by degrees: carts will then be introduced, and 
by crossing the breed of their ponies judiciously, they will have 
Gaiioways to draw them. The streets of Lerwick {as one blunder 
perpetuates another) will then be a bar to improvement, for till 
the present houses are greatly altered, no cart can approach the 
quay. In the garden of Captain Nicolson, R. N., which is rather 
in a flourishing state, he has tried various trees, almost all of 
which have died except the willow. But the plants seem to me 
to be injured in their passage; seeds ivould perhaps do better. 
We are visited by several of the notables of the island, particularly 
Mr, Mowat, a considerable. proprietor, who claims acquaintance 
with me as the friend of my father, and remembers me as a boy. 
The day clearing up, Duff and I w^alk with this good old gentleman 
to Cieik-him4% md with some trouble drag a boat off* the beach 
into the fresh-water loch, and go to visit the Piets’ castle. It is of 
considerable si 5 ?;e, and consists of three circular walls, of huge nat- 
ural stones admirably combined without cement. The outer cir- 
cuit seems to have been simply a bounding wall or bulwark. The 
second or interior defence contains lodgments such as I shall de- 
scribe. This innrn' circuit is surrounded by a wail of about six- 
teen or eighteen teet thick, composed, as I said, of huge massive 
stories placed in layers with great art, but without mortar or 
cement 'Phe wail is not perpendicular, but the circle lessens 
graihmlly towards the top, as an old-fashioned pigeon-house. Up 
the interior oi this wall, tliere proceeds a circular winding gallery, 
ascending in the turm of an inclined plane, so as to gain the top 
by circling round like a cork-screw within the w^alls. This is en- 
lightened by little apertures (about two feet by three) into the 
VOL. HI. 11 ' ■ ■ ■ , , 
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inside, and also, it is said, by small slits — of wHcbl saw 'Bone. It 
is said there are marks of galleries within the circuit, running 
parallel to the horizon ; these I saw no reinains of ; and the inte- 
rior gallery, with its apertures, is so extremely low and narrow, 
being only about three feet square, that it is difficult to conceive 
how it could serve the purpose of communication. At any rate, 
the size fully justifies the tradition prevalent here, as well as in the 
south of Scotland, that the Piets were a diminutive race. More of 
this when we see the more perfect specimen of a Piet castle m 
Mousa, which we resolve to examine, if it be possible. Certainly 
I am deeply curious to see what must be one of the most ancient 
houses in the world, built by a people who, while they seem to 
have bestowed much pains on their habitations, knew neither the 
art of cement, of arches, or of stairs. The situation is wild, dreary, 
and impressive. On the land side are huge sheets and fragments 
of rocks, interspersed with a stinted vegetation of grass and heath, 
which bears no proportion to the rocks and stones. Prom the top 
of his tower the Pictish Monarch might look out upon a stormy 
sea, washing a succession of rocky capes, reaches, and headlands, 
and immediately around him was the deep fresh-water loch on 
which his fortress was constructed. It communicates with the 
land by a sort of cause^vay, formed, like the artificial islet itself, 
by heaping together stones' till tlie pile reached the surface of the 
water. This is usually passable, but at present overfiooded. — Re- 
turn and dine with Mr. Duncan, Sheriff-substitute — are introduced 
to Dr. Edmonstone, author of a History of Shetland, who proposes 
to accompany us to-morrow^ to see the Cradle of Noss, I should 
have mentioned that Mr. Stevenson sailed this morning with the 
yacht to survey some isles to ; the northward ; he returns on Sat- 
urday, it is hoped. 

6ih August , — Hire a six-oared boat, whaler-built, wuth a taper 
point at each end, so that the rudder can be hooked on either at 
pleasure. These vessels look very frail, but are admirably adapted 
to the stormy seas,-ivhere they live when a ship’s boat stiffly and 
compactly built must necessarily perish. They owe this to their 
elasticity and lightness. Some of the rowers wear a sort of 
coats of dressed slieep leather, sewed togetlier wfith thongs. We 
sailed out at the southern inlet of the harbor, rounding successively 
the capes of the Hammer, Kirkubus, the Ving, and others, con- 
sisting of bold cliffs, hollowed into caverns, or divided into pillars 
and arches of fantastic appearance, by the constant action of the 
waves. As we passed the most northerly of these capes, called, I 
think, the Ord, and turned into the open sea, the scenes became yet 
more tremendously sublime. Rocks upwards of three or four hun- 
dred feet in height, presented themselves in gigantic succession, 
Binking perpendicularly into the main, which is very deep even 
within a few fathoms of their base. One of these capes is called 
the Bard-Iiead ; a huge projecting arch is named the Giant’s Leg, 

^ Here the lone sea-bird wakes Ms wildest cry.* 
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Not lone, however, in one sense, for their numbers, and the variety 
of their tribes, are immense, though I think they do not quite equal 
those of Duiibuy, on the coast of Buchan. Standing across a little 
^ bay, we reached the Isle of Noss, having hitherto coasted the shore 
of Bressay. Here we see #detached and precipitous rock or island, 
being a portion rent by a narrow sound from the rest of the cliff, 
and called the Holm. This detached rock is ivholly inaccessible, 
unless by a pass of peril, entitled the Cradle of Noss, which is a 
sort of wmoden chair, travelling from precipice to precipice on 
rings, ■which run upon two cables stretched across over the gulf. 
We viewed this extraordinary contrivance from beneath, at the 
distance of perhaps one hundred fathoms at least. The boatmen 
made light of the risk of crossing it, but it must be tremendous to 
a brain disposed to be giddy. Seen from beneath, a man in the 
basket would resemble a large crow or raven floating between 
rock and rock. The purpose of this strange contrivance is to give 
the tenant the benefit of putting a few sheep upon the Holm, the 
top of which is level and affords good pasture. The animals are 
transported in the cradle by one at a time, a shepherd holding them 
upon his knees. The channel between the Holm and the isle is 
passable by boats in calm weather, but not at the time wdien we 
saw it. Rowing on through a heavy tide, and nearer the breakers 
than any but Zetlanders would have ventured, we rounded another 
immensely high cape, called by the islanders the Noup of Noss, 
but by sailors Hang-Cliff, from its having a projecting appearance. 
This was the highest rock -we had yet seen, though not quite per- 
pendicular. Its height has never been measured ; I should judge it 
exceeds 600 feet ; it has been conjectured to measure 800 and 
upwards. ^ Our steersman had often descended this precipitous 
rock, having only the occasional assistance of a rope, one end of 
which he secured from time to time round some projecting cliff 
The collecting sea- fowl for them feathers was the object, and he 
might gain five or six dozen, worth eight or ten shillings, by such 
an adventure. These huge precipices abound with caverns, many 
of which run much farther into the rock than any one has ventured 
to explore. We entered (with much hazard to our boat) one called 
the Orkney-num’s Harbor, because an Orkney vessel run in there 
some years since to escape a French privateer. The entrance 
was lofty nnough to admit us without striking the mast, but a sud- 
den turn in the direction of the cave would have consigned us to 
utter darkness if we had gone in farther. The dropping of the 
sea-fowl and cormorants into the water from the sides of the 
cavern, when disturbed by our approach, had something in it wild 
and; terrible.. 

After passing the Noup, the precipices become lower, and sink 
into a rocky shore with deep indentations, called by the natives, 
Here we would fain have landed to visit the Cradle from 
the top ■ of the . , but ' the surf .rendered it ■ impossible. , We 

therefore rowed on like Thalaba in ‘ Allah’s name,’ around the Isle 
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of Noss, and landed upon the apposite side of the small soiraci 
which divides it from Bressay. Noss exactly resembles in shape 
Salisbury cra^s, supposing the sea to flow down the valley called 
the Hunter’s bog, and round the foot of the precipice. The east- ^ 
ern part of the isle is fine smooth pasflire, the best I have seen in 
these isles, sloping upwards to the verge of the tremendous rocks 
which form its western front. 

“ As we are to dine at Gardie-House, {the seat of young Mr, 
Mowat,) on the Isle of Bressay, Duff and I — who went together 
on this occasion — ^resolve to walk across the island, about three 
miles, being by this time thoroughly wet. Bressay is a black and 
lieathy isle, full of little lochs and bogs. Through storm and 
shade, and dense and dry, we find our way to Gardie, and have 
then to encounter the sublunary difficulties of wanting the keys 
of our portmanteaus, &c., the servants having absconded to see 
the Cradle. These being overcome, we are most hospitably treated 
at Gardie. Young Mr. Mowat, son of my old friend, is an iiinprover, 
and a moderate one. He has got a ploughman from Scotland, who 
acts as grieve, but as yet with the prejudices and inconveniences 
which usually attach themselves to the most salutary experiments. 
The ploughman complains that the Zetlanders work as if a spade 
or hoe burned their fingers, and that though they only got a shil- 
ling a day, yet the labor of three of them does not exceed what 
one good hand in Berwickshire would do for 2s. 6d. The island- 
ers retort, that a man can do no more than he can ; that tliey are 
not used to be taxed to their work so severely; that they will work 
as their fathers did, and not otherwise ; and at first the landlord 
found difficulty in getting hands to work under his Caledonian 
taskmaster. Besides, they find fault with his and gee, and wo, 
when ploughing. ‘He speaks to the horse,’ they say, ‘and they 
gang — and there’s something no canny about the man.’ In short, 
between the prejudices of laziness and superstition, the ploughman 
leads a sorry life of it ; yet these prejudices are daily abating, 
under the steady and indulgent management of the proprietor. 
Indeed, no where is improvement in agriculture more necessary. 
An cdd-fashioned Zetland plough is a real curiosity. It had but 
one handle, or stilt, and a colter, but no sock ; it ripped the furrow, 
therefore, but did not throw it aside. When this precious machine 
-was in motion, it was dragged by four little bullocks yoked abreast, 
and as many ponies harnessed, or rather strung, to the plough by 
ropes and thongs of raw hide. One man went before, walking 
backward, with his face to the bullocks, and pulling them forward 
by main strength. Another held down the' plough by its single 
handle, and made a sort of slit in the earth, which two women, 
who closed the procession, converted into a furrow', by throwring 
the earth aside with shovels. An antiquary might be* of opinion 
that this was the very model of the original plough invented 1 ) 3 ? 
'ih*iptolemus ; and it is but justice to Zetland to say, that these 
nriics of ancient agriculturar art wriil soon, have all. the . interest' - 
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attacaed to rarity. We could only hear of one of these ploug‘hs 
within three miles of Lerwick, 

« This and many other barbarous habits to which the Zetlanders 
were formerly wedded, seem only to have subsisted because their 
3 amphibious character of fishers and fanners induced them to neg- 
lect agricultural arte. A Zetland farmer looks to the sea to pay 
his rent; if the land finds him a little meal and kail, and (if he 
be a very clever fellow) a few potatoes, it is very well. The more 
intelligent port of the landholders are sensible of all this, but argue 
like men of good sense and humanity on the subject To have good 
farming, you must have a considerable farm, upon which capital 
may be laid out to advantage. But to introduce this change suddenly 
would turn adrift perhaps twenty families, wdio now occupy small 
farms p7'o indwtso, cultivating by patches, or rundale and rmirig, 
■what part of the property is arable, and stocking tiie pasture as a 
common, upon which each family turns out such stock as they can 
rear, without observing any proportion as to the number which it 
can support. In this way many townships, as they are called, sub- 
sist indeed, but in a precarious and indigent manner. Eishing 
villages seem the natural resource for this excess of population ; 
but, besides the expense of erecting them, the habits of the peo- 
ple are to be considered, who, with ‘one foot on land and one on 
sea,’ would be with equal reluctance confined to either element. 
The remedy seems to he, tiiat the larger proprietors should gradu- 
ally set the example of better cultivation, and introduce better 
implements. They will, by degrees, be imitated by the inferior 
proprietors, and by their tenants ; and, as turnips and hay crops 
become more general, a better and heavier class of stock will 
naturally be introduced. 

“ The sheep in particular might be improved into a valuable 
stock, and would no doubt thrive, since the winters are veiy tem- 
perate. But I should be sorry that extensive pasture farms were in- 
troduced, as it would tend to diminish a population invaluable for 
the supply of our navy. The improvement of the arable land, on 
the contrary, would soon set tiiem beyond the terrors of famine 
with which the islanders are at present occasionally visited ; and 
combined with fisheries, carried on not by farmers, but by real 
fishers, would amply supply the inhabitants without diminishing 
the export of dried fish. This separation of trades will in time 
take place, and then the prosperous days of Zetland will begin. 
The proprietors are already upon the alert, studying the means of 
gradual improvement, and no humane person would wish them to 
cirive it on too rapidly, to the distress and perhaps destruction of 
the numerous tenants who have been bred under a different 
system. ' . . 

“I have gleaned something of the peculiar superstitions of 
the Zetlanders, wMclx are numerous and potent Witches, 
fairies, &.C., are as namerous as ever they were in Teviotdale. 

' 11 * 
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rmw, probably from the Nor«regian 
[01 dwaif,) the D being, readily , converted into T. The dwarfs 
we the prime agents in the machinery of Norwegian superstition 
I he trcm do not differfrom the fairies of tire LowTandsfoS "^ 
of the Highlanders. They steal children, dwell nithhi tfe In-- 

Somp owry mortals into their rece=ses 

Some, yet alive, pretend to have been carried off in this wav and 

ofThe trows of the subterranean habitetions 

low sniSpI' ,, a person becomes melancholy and 

inTfift P •® T® ®"PP°se‘5 to have stolon the real being, 

said to sfppT'T^.?'T‘°’" .>:®P«®®»t Mm. Sometimes they are 

pnlpi^° Steal only the heart— like Lancashire witches. There are 

o7ZlT"\‘'T- to a cunning nian 

°h-inp?f«’n''^®. about the neck a triangular stone in the 
thho hm or conjures back the lost individual, by retiring 
ceiDt wh^P*^ employing the necessary spells. A common re- 

c-eipt, uiien a ehild appears consumptive and punv, is, that the 

Sd®Ipr^®f of water on the patient’s'^LI;!, a’nd 

sumps^nf f T’'*’® °P Tl’e metal as- 

pS aftprTp® t-ari®ty of shapes, from which he selects a 
fhp notipni « consideration, which is sewn into the shirt of 
Thpf! *■ ®'''!”®t;mes no part of the lead suits the seer’s fancy. 
Ihtntiie operauon is recommenced, until he obtains a fra o-meiit 
f/i ^^^^%uration as suits his mystical purpose. Mr. Duncan 
told us he had been treated in this way wlieu a boy. 
fhHf most horrid opinion prevails, or did prevail, amona- 

the fishers—namely, that he who saves a drowning man will re® 

worn f wrong or injury. Several instances 

t quoted to-day in company, in which the utmost violence had 
been found necessary to compel the fishers to violate this inhu- 
man prejudice. It is conjectured to have arisen as an apolorry for 
lendering no assistance to the mariners as they escaped from a 
shipvjTecked vessel^ for these isles are infamous for plunderino- 
wrecks. A story is told of the crew of a stranded vessel whS 
a^iore by means of a hawser whicii 
they had fixed to the Ipd. The islanders (of Unst, as .1 belicvei 
ih silence, till an old man reminded them 

that it the} suffered these sailors to come ashore, they would con- 
sume ail their winter stock of provisions. A Zetlaiider cut the 
hiiwser, and the poor wretches, twenty in number, were all swent 
away. Tins is a tale of former timesl-the cruelty woulh^ now 
be adive ; but I fear that even yet the drowning mariner would 
in soim? places receive no assistance in his exertions, and certaini v 
It : Jr" phmdered to the skin upon his landin «•. The 

g;. i Ihmien do their utmost to prevent this infamous practice. It 
may heem strange that the natives should be so litiln alfoctr’d bv a 

bfh constant.^ PvposP,! 

But habitual e.xposuro to danger hardens the heart against its con- 
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sequences, whether to ourselves or others. There is yet living: a 
man — if he can be called so — to whom the following story belongs: 
—He was engaged in catching sea-fowl upon one of the cliffs, 
with his father and brother. All three were suspended by a cord, 
^ according lu custom, and overhanging the ocean, at the height of 
some hundred feet. This man being uppermost on the cord, ob- 
served that it was giving way, as unable to support their united 
‘weight He called out to his brother who was next to him — ‘ Cut 
away a nail below, Willie,’ meaning he should cut the rope be- 
neath, and let his father drop. Willie refused, and bid him cut 
himself if he pleased. He did so, and his brother and father were 
precipitated into the sea. He never thought of concealing or de- 
nying the adventure in all its parts. — We left Gardie-House late ; 
being on the side of the Isle of Bressay, opposite to Lerwick, we 
were soon rowed across the bay. A laugh with Hamilton,'^ whose 
gout keeps Mm stationary at Lerwick, but whose good humor 
defies gout and every other provocation, concludes tlie evening. 

7 tJi August^ 1814. Being Sunday, Duff, Erskine, and I, rode 
to Tingwall upon Zetland ponies, to breakfast %vith our friend 
Parson Turnbull, who had come over in our yacht. An ill-con- 
ducted and worse-made road served us four miles on our journey. 
This Fia Fiaminia of Thule terminates, like its prototype, in a 
bog. It is, however, the only road in these isles, except about 
half a mile made by Mr. Turnbull. The land in the interior much 
resembles the Peel-heights, near Ashestiel ; but, as you approach 
the other side of the island, becomes better. Tingwall is rather a 
fertile valley, up which winds a loch of about t-wo miles in length. 
The kirk and manse stand at the head of the loch, and command 
a view down the valley to another lake beyond the first, and 
thence over another reach of land, to the ocean, indented by capes 
and studded with isles ; among which, that of St. Ninian’s, abruptly 
divided from the mainland by a deep chasm, is the most conspicu- 
ous. Mr. Turnbull is a Jedburgh man by birth, but a Zetlander 
by settlement and inclination, I have reason to be proud of my 
countryman he is doing his bes^ wnth great patience and judg- 
ment, to set a good example both in temporals and spirituals, and 
is generally beloved and respected among all classes. His glebe 


* Robert Hamilton, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and afterwards one of 
the Clerks of Session, was a particular favorite -with Scott — ^first, among 
many other good reasons, because he bad been a soldier in his youtli^ 
had fought gallantly, and been wounded severely in the American war, 
and was a very Uncle Toby in military enthusiasm ; 2dly5 because he 
was a brotlier antiquary oUtlie genuine Monkbarns breed ; 8dly, (last, 
not least.) because he Was, in spite of the example of the head of his 
name and race, a steady Tory. Mr. Hamilton sent for Scott when 
upon his death-bed in lb*:ii ,and desired him to choose and carry olL as 
a, parting memorial, any article he liked in his collection of arms. Sir 
Walter (by that time sorely shattered in his own health) selected the 
sword with which his good friend, had been begirt at Bunker’s Hill. ^ ^ 
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is in far the best order of any ground I have seen in Zetland. It 
is enclosed chiefly with dry-stone, Instead of the useless turf-dihes ; 
and he has sown grass, and has a hay-stack, and a second crop of 
clover, and may claim welLdressed fields of potatoes, barley, and 
oats. The people around him are obviously affected by his ex- ^ 
ample. He gave us an excellent discourse and remarkably good 
prayers, which are seldom the excellence of the Presbyterian 
worship. The congregation were numerous, decent, clean, and 
ivell-dressed. The men have all the air of seamen, and are a 
good-looking, hardy race. Some of the old fellows have got faces 
much resembling Tritons ; if they had had conchs to blow', it 
would have completed them. After church, ride dowm the loch to 
Scailoway— the country wild but pleasant, with sloping hills of 
good pasturage, and patches of cultivation on the louver ground. 
Pass a huge standing stone, or pillar. Here, it is said, the son of 
an old Earl of the Orkneys met his fate. He had rebelled against 
his father, and fortified himself in Zetland. The Earl sent a party 
to dislodge him, %vho, not caiang to proceed to violence against his 
person, failed in the attempt. The Earl then sent a stronger force, 
with orders to take him dead or alive. The young Absalom’s 
castle was stormed — ^he himself fled across the loch, and was over- 
taken and slain at this pillar. The Earl afterw’ards executed the 
perpetrators of the slaughtei*, though they had only fulfilled his 
owui mandate. 

“ We reach Scallow'ay, and visit the ruins of an old castle, com- 
posed of a double tow'er, or keep, with turrets at the corners. It 
is the principal, if not the only ruin of Gothic times in Zetland, 
and is of veiy recent date, being built in 1G00. It w'as built by 
Patrick Ste^vart, Earl of Orkney, afteiwvards deservedly executed 
at Edinburgh for many acts of tyranny and oppression. It wms 
this rapacious Lord who imposed many of those heavy duties still 
levied from the Zetlanders by Lord Diindas. The exactions by 
w'hich he accomplislied this erection were represented as grievous. 
He was so dreaded, that upon his trial one Zetland witness re- 
fused to say a word till he was assured that there w'as no chance of 
the Earl returning to Scalloway. Over the entrance of the castle 
are his arms, much defaced, with the unicorns of Scotland for sup- 
porters, the assumption of which was one of the articles of indict- 
ment. There is a Scriptural inscription also above the door, in 
Latin, now much defaced. 

‘PATRICIUS ORCHAPIj® I?T ZETLANBI.E COMES. A. B. lOCO. 

■ , ...C'llJtrS. FtJXBAMEN-.SAXtrM EST, mOMUS ILLA MANEBIT 

STABIEIS : E CONTRA, St SIT ARENA, PERfT.’ 

“This is said to have been furnished to Earl Patrick by a Pres- 
byterian divine, who slyly couched under it an allusion to the evil 
practices by which the Earl had established his power. He per- 
haps trusted that the language might disguise the import from the 
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Earl.* If so, the Scottish nobility are improved in literature, for 
the i)uhe of Gordon pointed out an en-or in the Latinity. 

« Scallowa^y has a beautiful and very safe harbor ; but, as it is 
^somewhat difficult of access, from a complication of small islands, 
it is inferior to Lerwick. Hence, though still nominally the capi- 
tal of Zetland, (for ail edictal citations are made at Scalloway,) it 
has sunk into a smalt fishing hamlet. The Norwegians made 
their original settlement in tMs parish of TingwalL At the head 
of this loch, and just below the manse, is a small, round islet, ac- 
cessible by stepping-stones, where they held their courts; hence 
the islet is called Law-ting — Ting, or thing, anstvering to our 
word business, exactly like the Latin negotiim. It seems odd that 
in Dumfries-shire, and even in the Isle of Man, where the race 
and laws were surely Celtic, we have this Gothic word Ting and 
Tiog-wald applied in the same way. We dined with Mr. Scott of 
Scalloway, who, like several families of this name in Shetland, is 
derived from Scotstarvet. They are very clannish, marry much 
among themselves, and are proud of their descent. Two young 
ladies, daughters of Mr. Scott’s, dined with us. They were both 
Mrs, Scotts, having married brothers — the husband of one was 
lost in the luifortunate Doris. They were pleasant, intelligent 
women, and exceedingly obliging. Old Mr, Scott seems a good 
countiy gentleman. Me is negotiatirig an exchange with Lord 
Dundas, which will give him the Castle of Scallow^ay and two or 
three neighboring islands: the rest of the archipelago (seven, I 
think, in iiumber) are already his own. He will thus have com- 
mand of the whole fishing and harbor, for which he parts with an 
estate of more immediate value, lying on the other side of the 
mainland. I found my name made me very popular in this family ; 
and there were many inquiries after the state of the Buccieucli 
family, in which they seemed to take much interest. I found them 
possessed of the remarkable circumstances attending the late pro- 
jected sale of Ancrum, and the death of Sir John Scott, and 


^ * In his reyiewal of Pitcairn’s Trials, (1831,) Scott says— “ In erect- 
ing this Earl’s Castle of Scalloway, and othei- expensive edifices, the 
King’s tenants were forced to work in quarries, transport stone, dio*, 
delve, climb, and build, and submit to all possible sorts of servile and 
painful labor, without either meat, drink, hire, or recompense of any 
kind. « My lather,’ said Earl Patrick, ^ built his house at Sumburgh 
on. the sand, and it has given way already ; this of mine on the rock 
slrall abide and endure.’ He did not, or would not, understand that the 
oppression, rapacity, and cruelty, by means of which the house arose, 
were what the clergyman really pointed to in his recommendation of a 
motto. Accordiiigfyj the huge tower remains wild and desolate — its 
chambers filled wiili sand, and its rifted walls and dismantled battle- 
ments giving unrestrained, access to the roaring sea-blast.”— For more 
of Earl Patrick, see Scott’s Miscellaneous- Prose Works, vol. xxi. pn. 
230, 233 i vol. sill. pp. 3:27y 3.29. ■ li 
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tlionglit it strange that, settled for three generations in a country 
BO distant, they should still take an interest in those matters. 

I was loaded witii shells and little curiosities for my young 
people. 

There was a report (January was two years) of a kraken or* 
some monstrous fish being seen off Scalloway. The object was 
visible for a fortnight, hut nobody dared approach it, although I 
should have thought the Zetlanders would not have feared the 
devil if he came by water. They pretended that the suction, when 
they came within a certain distance, was so great as to endanger 
their boats. The object was described as resembling a vessel 
with her keel turned upmost in the sea, or a small ridge of rock 
or island. Mr. Scott thinks it might have been a vessel overset, 
or a large whale ; if the latter, it seems odd they should not have 
known it, as whales are the intimate acquaintances of all Zetland 
sailors. Whatever it was, it disappeared after a heavy gale of 
wind, which seems to favor the idea that it was the wreck of a 
vessel. Mr. Scott seems to think Pontopiddan’s narrations and 
descriptions are much more accurate than we inland men suppose ; 
and I find most Zetlanders of the same opinion. Mr. Turnbull, 
who is not credulous upon these subjects, tells me that this year a 
parishioner of his, a well-informed and veracious person, saw an 
animal, which, if his description was correct, must have been of 
the species of sea-snake, driven ashore on one of the Orkneys 
two or three years ago. It was very long, and seemed about the 
thickness of a - Norway log, and swam on the top of the waves, 
occasionally lifting and bending its head. Mr. T. says he has no 
doubt of the veracity of the narrator, but still thinks it possible it 
may have been a mere log or beam of wood, and that the spectator 
may have been deceived by the motion of the waves, joined to the 
force of imagination. This for the Duke of Buccieuch. 

At Scalloway my curiosity was gratified by an account of the 
sword-dance, now almost lost, hut still practised in the Island of 
Papa, belonging to Mr. Scott. There are eight performers, seven 
of whom represent the Seven Champions of Christendom, who 
enter one by one with their swords drawn, and are presented to 
the eighth personage, who is not named. Some rude couplets are 
spoken, (in not JVorse^) containing a sort of panegyric 

upon each champion as he is presented. They then dance a sort 
of cotillion, as the ladies described it, going through a number of 
evolutions with their swords. One of my three Mrs. Scolts readily 
promised to procure me the lines, the rhymes, and the form of the 
dance. I regret much that young Mr, Scott was absent during 
this \dsit ; he is described as a reader and an enthusiast in poetr}". 
Probably I might have interested him in preserving the dance, by 
causing young persons to learn it A few years since, a party or 
Papa-men came to dance the sword-dance at Lerwick, as a public 
exhibition, with great applause. The warlike dances of the 
northern people, of which I conceive this to be the only remnaiil 
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in the British dominions;^ are repeatedly alluded to by their poets 
and historians. The introduction of the Seven Champions savors 
of a later periodj and was pi*obably ingrafted upon the dance 
mhen mysteries and moralities (the first scenic representations) 
'came into fashion. In a stall pamphlet, called the History of 
Buckshaven, it is said those fishers sprung from Danes, and 
brought with them their war-dance or sword-dance, and a rude 
%vooden cut of it is given. We resist tlie hospitality of our enter- 
tainers, and return to Lerwick despite a most downright fall of 
rain. My pony stumbles coming down hill ; saddle sways round, 
having but one girth, and that too long, and lays me on my back. 
N. B. The bogs in Zetland as soft as those in Liddesdale. Get 
to Lerwick about ten at night. No yacht has yet appeared. 

‘‘ 8th */iu^ust . — No yacht, and a rainy morning ; bring up my 
journal. Day clears up, and we go to pay our farewell visits of 
thanks to the hospitable Lerwegians, and at the Fort. Visit kind 
old Mr. Mowat, and walk with him and Collector Ross to the point 
of Q,uaggers, or Twaggers, which forms one arm of the southern 
entrance to the sound of Bressay. From the eminence a delight- 
ful sea-view, with several of those narrow capes and deep reaches 
or inlets of the sea, which indent the shores of that land. On the 
right hand a narrow bay, bounded by the isthmus of Sound, with 
a house upon it resembling an old castle. In the indenture of the 
bay, and divided from the sea by a slight causeway, the lake of 
Cleik-him-iny with its Pictish Castle. Beyond this the bay opens 
another yet ; and, behind all, a succession of capes, headlands, and 
islands, as far as the cape called Sumburgh-head, which is the 
furthest point of Zetland in that direction. Inland, craggy, and 
sable muirs, with cairns, among which we distinguish the Wart or 
Ward of Wick, to which we walked on the 4th. On the left the 
island of Bressay, with its peaked hill called the Wart of Bressay. 
Over Bressay see* the top of Hang-cliff. Admire the Bay of Ler- 
wick, witli its shipping, widening out to the northwards, and then 
again contracted into a narrow sound, through which the infamous 
Botliweii was pursued by Kirkaldy of Grange, until he escaped 
through the dexterity of his pilot, who sailed close along a sunken 
rock, upon which Kirkaldy, keeping the weather-gage, struck, and 
sustained damage. The rock is visible at low water, and is still 
called the Unicorn, Irom the name of Kirkaldy’s vessel. Admire 
Mr. Mowat ’s little farm, of about thirty acres, bought about twenty 
years since for £75, and redeemed from the miserable state of the 
surrounding country, so that it now bears excellent corn ; here also 
was a hoy crop. With Mr. Turnbuirs it makes two. Visit Mr. 


^ Mr. ^V. S, Rose informs me that, when he was at school at Wiii- 
eliesler, the morris-dancers there used to exhibit a sword-dance resem- 
bling that described at Camacho’s wedding in Don Quixote ; and Mr. 
Morritt adds, that similar dances are even yet perfonned in the villages 
about Rokebj every Chris, tmas. 
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pi'obably in the world. In form it resembles a dice-box, for the 
triineated cone is continued only to a certain height, after which it 
begins to rise perpendicularly, or rather with a tendency to expand 
outwards. The building is round, and has been surrounded with 
%n outer wall, of which hatdiy the slightest vestiges now remain. 
It is composed of a layer of stones, without cement ; they are not 
of large size, but rather small and thin. To give a vulgar, com- 
parison, it resembles an old ruinous pigeon-house, Mr. Stevenson 
took the dimensions of this curious fort, which are as follows : — ■ 
Outside diameter at the base is fifty-two feet ; at the top thirty- 
eight feet The diameter of the interior at the base is nineteen 
feet six inches ; at the top twenty-one feet ; the curve in the inside 
being the reverse of the outside, or nearly so. The thickness of 
the walls at the base seventeen feet; at the top eight feet six 
inches. The height outside forty-two feet ; the inside thirty-four 
feet. The door or entrance faces the sea, and the interior is partly 
filled with rubbish. When you enter, you see, in the inner wall, a 
succession of small openings like windows, directly one above 
another, with broad flat stones, serving for lintels ; these are about 
nine inches thick. The whole resembles a ladder. There were 
four of these perpendicular rows of windows or apertures, the 
situation of which corresponds with the cardinal points of the 
compass. You enter the galleries contained in the thickness of 
the wall by two of these apertures, which have been broken down. 
These interior spaces are of two descriptions: one consists of a 
winding ascent, not quite an inclined plane, yet not by any means 
a regular stair ; but the edges of the stones, being suffered to pro- 
ject irregularly, serve for rude steps — or a kind of assistance. 
Through tins narrow staircase, which winds round the building, you 
creep up to the top of the castle, which is partly ruinous. But besides 
the staircase, there branch off at irregular intervals horizontal 
galleries, which go round the whole building, and receive air from 
the holes I formerly mentioned. These apertures vary in size, 
diminishing as they run, from about thirty inches in width by 
eighteen in height, till they are only about a foot square. The 
louver galleries are full man height, but narrow. They diminish 
both in height and width as they ascend, and as the thickness of 
the wall in which they are enclosed diminislies. The uppermost 
gallery is so yarrow and low, that it was witli great difficulty I 
crept tlirough it. The walls are built very irregularly, the sweep 
of the cone being different on the different sides. 

“ It is s;iid by Torfieus that this fort was repaired and strength- 
ened by Erlind, v^'ho, having forcibly caiTied off tire motiier of 
Harold Earl of the Orkneys, resolved to defend himself to 
extremity in this place against the insulted Earl. How a castle: ' 
could be defended which had no opening to the outside for shooting 
arrows, and wliich was of a capacity to be pulled to pieces by the 
assailants, who could advance witiiout annoyance to the bottom- of ' 
VOL. ni. 1;2 ■ , ■ . 
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a projecting cliff, descended into the ocean like a sho^TCr of 
shrapnel shot. The sea beneath rages incessantly among a thou- 
sand of the fragments which have fallen from the peaks, and wdiicJi 
assume a hundred strange shapes. It would have been a line 
Situation to compose an ode to the Genius of Sumburgh-head, or 
an Elegy upon a Cormorant— or to have written and spoken mad- 
ness of any kind in prose or poetry. But ! gave vent to my ex- 
cited feelings in a more simple way ; and sitting gently down on 
the steep green slope which led to the beach, I e’en slid down a 
few hundred feet, and found the exercise quite an adequate vent 
to my enthusiasm. I recommend this exercise (time and place 
suiting) to all my brother scribblers, and I have no doubt it will 
save much effusion of Christian ink. Those slopes are covered 
with beautiful short herbage. At the foot of the ascent, and tow- 
ards the isthmus, is the old house of Sumburgh, in appearance 
a most dreary mansion. I found, on my arrival at the beach, that 
the hospitality of the inhabitants had entrapped my companions, 
I walked back to meet them, but escaped the gin and water. On 
board about nine o’clock at night, A little schooner lies between 
us and the shore, which we had seen all day buffeting the tide 
and breez'e like ourselves. The wind increases, and tlie ship is 
made snug — a sure sign the passengers will not be so. 

‘VI Of/i 1814.— The omen was but too true^ — a terrible 

combustion on board, among plates, dishes, glasses, writing-desks, 
&c. &c. ; not a wink of sleep. We weigh and stand out into that 
delightful current called Simburgk'^i'ost or rust This tide cer- 
tainly owes us a grudge, for it (Bove us to the eastward about 
tiiirty miles on the night of the first, and occasioned our missing 
the Fair Isle, and now it has caught us on our return. All the 
landsmen sicker than sick, and our Viceroy, Stevenson, qualmish. 
This is the only time that I have felt more tlian temporary incon- 
venience, but this morning I have headache and nausea ; these are 
trifles, and in a well-found vessel, with a good pilot, we have none 
of that mixture of danger which gives dignity to the traveller. 
But he must ha%^e a stouter heart than mine, who can contemplate 
witliout horror the situation of a vessel of an inferior description 
caught among these headlands and reefs of rocks, in the long and 
dark winter nights of these regions. Accordingly wrecks are fre- 
quent. It is proposed to have a light on Sumburgh-head, wdiicli is 
the fir^t hmd made by vessels coming from the eastward; Fitful- 
head is higlier, but is to the west, from which quarter few vessels 
come. 

« We are now clear of Zetland, and about ten o’clock reach the 
Fair Isle one of their boats comes off, a strange-looMiig thing 
without an entire plank in it, excepting one on each side, upon the 
strongtli of whicli the whole depends, the rest being patched and 


This is a solitary island, : lying .about' half-way' between .Orkney 
and Eetland. 
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oontnve to ascend the rSch by a plaice ud '■o™d,the natives 
dizzy, and then drag the sheep uu^b^mnl o^ a goat 

carry a sheep up on their sllouldere %t’‘ ““2b l:hey sometimes 
war, being ashore while they were m' this a sloop of 

sick while lookinir at tiiem'^ Tht ■ ‘ b turned giddy and 

hundred feet high, and is perforated bob w"f Precipice is several 
Ji-pertures, throuo*h wbicli a hnof m* some extraordinary 

tiuctly th’rougiilteL mLus cSlns^^'t?-/^® ®bines dis! 
bay called thS North-haven tenanted by sla^r®^*"/ “ 

iir.'jt we have vet sppn i • cy seals, f the 

Land, and breakfast for^ which small harbor 

iB frontof the felt meliuatfol* 

and m view are three small assemhlao-Aa ^^^ekman, Mr. Strong, 
the iiiliabitants of the isle live Thpr^ . ^^®erable huts, where 
and 250 iniiabitants upon the Fair Me thirty families 

plain upon wliich the hamlets are situate/l^f 

a half broad. Mr StmL vr. * i and a mile ai r 

here like Robinson Crusoe, in abfohitrsohh 

loss by 0 chance visit from the offiLrs L f “ to society, un- 

a skmial-j,<>st maintained on the isS ^ 'J.'"«“-cf-"'ar. There is 

S-mitie,nan> inspection ; when aLv shin^on ‘bis 

swer his signals, he sends off to Lerwiil fwl tr i 

‘ii drill, Rodgers '*' was off hpi*o lo *. ^ to give the 

C“C of Mr. Strong’s T.f ’ «®®rly "cut off 

An American Commodore. 
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instaad of ploughing, (though the ground is quite open and free 
from rocks, and they have several scores of ponies,) and by raising 
alternate crops of barley, oats, and potatoes ; the first and last are 
admirably good. They rather over-manure their crops ; the pos- 
sessions lie riinrig, that is, by alternate ridges, and the outfield or 
pasture ground is possessed as common to all tlieir cows and po- 
nies. The islanders fish for Mr. Strong at certain fixed rates, and 
the fish is his property, which he sends to Kirkwall, Lerwick, or 
elsewhere, in a little schooner, the same which we left in Quendal 
bay, and about the arrival of which we found them anxious. An 
equal space of rich land on the Fair Isle, situated in an inland 
county of Scotland, would rent for £3000 a-year at the very least. 
To be sure it would not be burdened with the population of 250 
souls, whose bodies (fertile as it is) it cannot maintain in bread, 
they being supplied chiefly from the mainland. Fish they have 
plenty, and are even nice in their choice. Skate they will not 
touch ; dog-fish they say is only food for Orkney-men, and when 
they catch them, they make a point of tormenting the poor fish for 
eating off their baits from the hook, stealing the haddocks from 
their lines, and other enormities. These people, being about half- 
way between Shetland and Orkney, have unfreqiient connection 
with either archipelago, and live and marry entirely among them- 
selves. One lad told' me, only five persons had left the island 
since his remembrance, and of those, three were pressed for the 
navy. Thejr seldom go to Greenland ; but this year five or six of 
their young men were on board the whalers. They seemed ex- 
tremely solicitous about their return, and repeatedly questioned us 
about the names of the whalers which were at Lerwick, a point on 
which we could give little information. 

“The manners of these islanders seem primitive and simple, 
and they are sober, good-humored, and friendly— -but jimp honest. 
Their comforts are, of course, much dependent on 
pleasure; for so they call Mr. Strong. But they gave Mm the 
iiighest character for idndness and liberality, and prayed to God 
he might long be their ruler. After mounting the signal-post hill, 
or Malcolm’s Head, which is faced by a most tremendous cliff, we 
separated on our difierent routes. The sheriff went to rectify the 
only enormity on the island, Which existed in the person of a 
drunken schoolmaster; M archie ^ went to shoot sea-fowl, or 
rather to frighten them, as his calumniators allege. Stevenson 
and Doif went to inspect the temains or vestiges of a Danish 
light-house upon a distant hill, called, as usual, the Ward, or Ward- 
hi!!, and returned with specimens of copper ore. Hamilton went 
down to cater fish for our dinner and see it properly cooked — and 
I to see tivo remarkable indentures in the coast called Rims 
perhaps from their being rifted or riven. They are exactly like 
the Bulier of Buchan, the sea rolling into a large open basin within 
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tlie land through a natural arch-way. These places are close to 
each other— 'One is oblong, and it is easy to descend into it by a 
rude path ; the other gulf is inaccessible from the land, unless to a 
crags-man, as these venturous climbers call themselves. I sat for 
about an hour upon the verge, like the cormorants arouiid 
hanging my legs over the precipice ; but I could not get free of 
two or three well-meaning islanders, who held me fast by the 
skirts all the time— for it must be conceived that our numbers and 


appointments had drawn out the whole population to admire and 
attend us. After we separated, each, like the nucleus of a comet, 
had his own distinct train of attendants. — Visit the capital town, a 


vrrctched assemblage of the basest huts, dirty without, and still 
dirtier within ; pigs, fowls, cows, men, women, and children, all 
living promiscuously under the same roof, and in the same room — 
the brood-sow making (among the more opulent) a distinguished 
inhabitant of the mansion. The compost, a liquid mass of utter 
abomination, is kept in a square pond of seven feet deep ; when I 
censured it, they allowed it might be dangerous to ihe baims, but 
appeared unconscious of any other objection. I cannot wonder 


they want meal, for assuredly they waste it A great bowie or 
wooden vessel of porridge is made in the morning ; a child comes 
and sups a few spoonfuls ; then Mrs. Sow takes her share ; then 
the rest of the children or the parents, and all at pleasure ; then 
come tlie poultry, when the mess is more cool j the rest is Rung 
upon the dung hill — and the goodwife wonders and complains 
when she wants meal in winter. They are a long-lived race, 
notwithstanding utter and inconceivable dirt and skittery. A man 
of sixty told me his father died only last year, aged ninety-eight ; 
nor was this considered as very unusual. 

The clergyman of Bunrossness, in Zetland, visits these poor 
people once a year, for a week or two during summer. In winter, 
this is impossible, and even the summer visit is occasionally inter- 
rupted for two years. Marriages and baptisms are performed, as 
one of the Isles-men told me, m/ tke slump^ and one of the children 
was old enough to tell the clergyman who sprinkled Mm with 
water, < Deil be in your fingers.’ Last time, four couple were mar- 
ried ; sixteen children baptised. The scljoolmaster reads a portion 
of Scripture in the church each Sunday, when the clergyman is 
absent ; but the present man is unfit for this part of liis duty. The 
women knit worsted stockings, night-caps, and similar trifles, 
which they exchange with any merchant-vessels tliat approach 
their lonely isle, in these respects, they greatly regret the 
American war ; and mention with unction the happy days when 
thf.^y could get from an American trader a bottle of peach-brandv 
or rum in exchange for a pair of worsted stockings or a dozen of 
humanity of their master interferes much Vvuth the fa- 


vorite but dangerous occupation of the islanders, which is foiolmg^ 
that is, taking the young sea-fowl from their nests among these 
tremendous crags. About a fortnight before we arrived, a fine bov 
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of fourteen had dropped from the cliff, while in prosecution of this 
amusement, into a roaring serf, by which he was instantly swal- 
lowed up. The unfortunate mother was laboring at the peat-moss 
at a little distance. These accidents do not, however, strike terror 
llito the survivors. They regard the death of an individual en- 
gaged in these desperate exploits as we do the fate of a brave 
relation who falls in battle, when the honor of his death furnishes a 
halm to our sorrow. It therefore requires all the tacksman’s au- 
thority to prevent a practice so pregnant with danger. Like all 
other precarious and dangerous employments, the occupation of 
the crags-raen renders them unwilling to labor at employments of 
a more steady description. The Fair Isle inhabitants are a good- 
looking race, more like Zetlanders than Orkney-men. Evenson, 
and other names of a Norwegian or Danish derivation, attest their 
Scandinavian descent Return and dine at Mr. Strong’s, having 
sent our cookery ashore, not to overburden his hospitality. In 
this place, and perhaps in the very cottage now inhabited by Mr. 
Strong, the Duke of Medina Sidoiiia, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Invincible Armada, wintered, after losing his vessel to the east- 
ward of the island. It was not till he had spent some weeks in 
this miserable abode that he got off to Norway. Independently 
of tlie moral consideration that, from the pitch of power in which 
he stood a few days before, the proudest peer of the proudest na- 
tion in Europe found himself dependent on the jealous and scanty 
charity of these secluded islanders, it is scarce possible not to re- 
flect with compassion on the change of situation from the palaces 
of Estremadura to the hamlet of the Fair Isle — 

* Dost thou think on thy deserts, son of Hodeirah ? 

Dost thou long for the gale of Arabia ? ’ 

Mr. Strong gave me a curious old chair belonging to Queii- 
dale, a former proprietor of the Pair Isle, and which a more zealous 
antiquary would have dubbed ‘ the Duke’s chair.’ I will have it 
refitted for Abbotsford, however. About eight o’clock we take 
boat, amid the cheers of the inhabitants, whose minds, subdued by 
our splendor, had been secured by our munificence, which consist- 
ed in a moderate bonefaction of whisky and tobacco, and a few 
slilllings laid out on their staple commodities. They agreed no 
such day had been seen in the isle. The signal -post displayed its 
flags, and, to recompense these distinguished marks of honor, we 
hung out our colors, stood into the bay, and saluted with three 
guns, ■ 

‘ Echoing from a thousand caves,’ 

and then bear away for Orkney, leaving, if our vanity does not 
deceive us, a very favorable impression on the mind of the inhahit- 
arjts of tile ^Pair Isle. Tiie tradition of the.- Pair Isle is untavorable 
to. those shipwrecked strangers, who; are-- said to- have committed 
several acts of violence to extort the:suppiies- of provision, given 
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them sparingly and with reluctance by the islanders, who were 
probably themselves very far from being well supplied. 

“I omitted to say we w^ere attended in the morning by two very 
sportive whales, but of a kind, as some of onr crew w^ho had been 
on board Greenland-men assured us, which it was very dangerorfs 
to attack. There were two Gravesend smacks fishing off tlie isle. 
Lord, what a long draught London makes ! 

August, 1814. — After a sound sleep to make amends for 
last night, we find, at awaking, the vessel off the Start of Sanda, 
the first land in the Orkneys which we could make. There a light- 
house has been erected la^tely upon the best construction- Landed 
and surveyed it. All in excellent order, and the establishment of 
the keepers in the same style of comfort and respectability as else- 
where, far better than the house of the master of the Fair Isle, 
and rivalling my own baronial mansion of Abbotsford. Go to the 
top of the tower and survey the island, which, as the name implies, 
is level, flat, and sandy, quite the reverse of those in Zetland : it 
is intersected by creeks and small lakes, and, though it abounds 
with shell marl, seems barren. There is one dreadful inconve- 
nience of an island life, of which we had here an instance. The 
keeper’s wife had an infant in her arms — her first-born, too, of 
which the poor woman had been delivered without assistance, 
Erskine told us of a horrid instance of malice which had been 
practised in this island of Sanda. A decent tenant, during the 
course of three or four successive years, lost to the number of 
twenty-five cattle, stabbed as they lay in their fold by some abomi- 
nable wretch. What made the matter stranger was, that the poor 
man could not recollect any reason why he should have had the 
ill-will of a single being, only that in taking up names for the mK- 
tia, a duty imposed upon him by the Justices, he thought he might 
possibly have given some unknown offence. The villain wm 
never discovered. 

“The wrecks on this coast were numerous before the erection 
of the light-house. It was not uncommon to see five or six ves- 
sels on shore at once. The goods and chattels of the inhabitants 
are all said to savor of Motsom and Jetsam, as the floating wreck 
and that which is driven ashore are severally called. Mr. Steven- 
son happened to observe that the boat of a Sanda farmer had bad 
sails-— ‘If it had been His {i.e. God’s) will that you Iiadna built 
sae many light-houses hereabout,’ answered the Orcadian, with 
great composure, <I would have had new sails last winter.’ 
Thus do they talk and think upon these subjects ; and so talldng 
and thinking, I fear the poor mariner has little chance of any very 
anxious attempt to assist him. There is one wreck, a Danish 
vessel, now aground under our lee. These Danes are the stupid- 
est seamen, by all accounts, that sail the sea. When this light 
upon the Start of Sanda was established, the Commissioners, with 
laudable anxiety to extend its utility, had its’ description and 
bearings translated into Danish and sent to Copenhagen. ’ But 
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they never attend to such trifles. The Norwegians are much 
better liked, as a clever, hardy, sensible people. I forgot to 
notice there was a Norwegian prize lying in the Sound ot 
Lerwick, sent in by one of our cruisers. This was a queer- 
’booking, half-decked vessel, all tattered and torn and shaken tc 
piecesj^ looking like Coleridge’s Spectre Ship. It was pitiable to 
see such a prize. Our servants went aboard, and got one of 
their loaves, and gave a dreadful account of its composition. 1 
got and cut a crust of it ; it was rye-bread, yith a slight mixture 
of pine-fir bark or sawings of deal. It was not good, but (as 
Charles XII. said) might be eaten. But, after all, if the peo- 
ple can be satisfied with such bread as this, it seems hard to 
interdict it to them. What would a Londoner say if, instead 
of his roll and muffins, this black bread, relishing of tar and 
turpentine, were presented for his breakfast ? I would to God 
there could be a Jehovah-jireh, ‘a ram caught in the thicket,’ to 
prevent the sacrifice of that people. 

‘‘ The few friends who may see this Journal are much indebted 
for these pathetic remarks to the situation under which they are 
recorded ; for since we left the light-house we have been strug- 
gling with adverse wind (pretty high too) and a very strong tide, 
called the Rost of the Start, which, like Sumburgh Rost, bodes no 
good to our roast and boiled. The ^vorst is that this struggle 
carries us past a most curious spectacle, being no less than the 
carcasses of two hundred and sixty-five whales, which have been 
driven ashore in Taftsness bay, now lying close under us. With 
all the inclination in the world, it is impossible to stand in close 
enough to verify this massacre of Leviathans •with our owui eyes, 
as we do not care to run the risk of being drawn ashore ourselves 
among the party. In fact this species of spectacle has been of 
late years very common among the isles. Mr. Stevenson saw 
upwards of a hundred and fifty whales lying upon the shore in a 
bay at Unst, in his northward trip. They are not large, but are 
decided whales, measuring perhaps from fifteen to tw^enty-five feet. 
They are easily mastered, for the first that is wounded among the 
sounds and straits so common in the isles, usually runs ashore. 
The rest follow^ the blood, and, urged on by the boats behind, run 
ashore also. A cut with one of the long whaling knives under the 
back-fill, is usually fatal to these huge animals. The two hundred 
and sixty-five wdialcs now lying within two or three miles of us 
were driven ashore by seven boats only. 

Five -We are out of the Most, (I detest that word,) and 

driving fast through a long sound among low green islands, which 
hardly lift themselves above the sea — not a cliff nor a hill to be 
setm — what a contrast to the land w’^e have left ! We are stand- 
ing for some creek or harbor, called Lingholm bay, to lie to or 
anchor for the iiight ; for to pursue our course by niglit, and that 
a thick one, among tiiese isles,; and islets, and . sand-banks, is out 
of the question-— clear moonlight might -do.' Our sea is'iiowunode- 
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rate. But ofa, gods and men, what misfortunes have travellers to 
record ! Just as the quiet of the elements had reconciled us to 
the thought of dinner, we learn that an unlucky sea has found its 
way into the galley during the last infernal combustion, when the 
lee-side and boltsprit were constantly under water ; so our sou|^ 
is poisoned with saltwater — oUr cod and haddocks, which cost 
ninepence this blessed morning, and would have been worth a 
couple of guineas in London, are soused in their primitive element— 
the curry is undone~“and all gone to the devil. We all apply our- 
selves to comfort our Lord High Admiral Hamilton, whose despair 
for himself and the public might edify a patriot His good humor 
—which has hitherto defied every incident, aggravated even by 
the gout— supported by a few bad puns, and a great many fair 
promises on the part of the steward and cook, fortunately restores 
his equilibrimn. 

FAght okloch — Our supplemental dinner proved excellent, and 
we have glided into ail admirable roadstead or harbor, called 
Lingholm bay, Ibrmed by the small island of Linghoim embracing 
a small basin dividing that islet from the larger isle of Stronsay. 
Both, as well as Sanda, Eda, and others, which we have passed, 
are low, green, and sandy. I have seen nothing to-day Worth 
marking, except the sporting of a very large whale at some dis- 
tance, and H.’s face at the news of the disaster in the cook-room. 
"We are to weigh at two in the morning, and hope to reach Kirk- 
wall, the capital of Orkney, by breakfast to-morrow. I trust there 
are no rusis or rosts in the road. I shall detest that word even 
when used to signify verd-antique or patina in the one sense, or 
roast venison in the other. . Orkney shall begin a neiv volume of 
tliese exquisite memoranda. 

OwissioN. — At Lerwick the Dutch fishers had again appeared 
on their old haunts. A very interesting meeting took place be- 
tween them and the Lerwegians, most of them being old acquaint- 
ances. They seemed very poor, and talked of having been pil- 
laged of every thing by the French, and expected to have found 
Lerwick ruined by the war. They have all the carefuV quiet and 
economical habits of their country, and go on board their busses 
with the utmost haste so soon as they see the Greenland sailors, 
ivho usually insult and pick quarrels with them. The great 
amusement of the Dutch sailors is to hire the little ponies, and 
ride up and down witli tliera. On one occasion, a good many 
years -ago, an English sailor interrupted this cavalcade, frightened 
' the '.. horses, and one ^ or two Dutchmen got Jumbles. Incensed at 
.this beyond; their usual moderation, they' pursued the cause of 
their overthrow, and wounded Mm with one of their knives. The 
ivounded man went on board his vessel, the crew of wdiich, about 
fifty strong, came ashore with their long flmching-knives, with 
which they cut up the whales, and falling upon the Dutclimen, 
though twice their numbers, drove them ail into the sea, where 
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soch as could not swim were in some risk of being drowned. 
The instance of aggression, or rather violent retaliation, on their 
part, is almost solitary. In general, they are extremely quiet, and 
employ themselves in bartering their little merchandise of gin and 
'gingerbread for Zetland hose and night-cans.’^ 


CHAPTER VL 

MARY ON BOARD THE LIGHT-HOUSE A'ACHT CONTINUED 
— THE ORKNEY'S— KIRKWALL — HOY — THE STANDING 
STONES OF STENNIS, &c. — AUGUST, 1814 

I2th, 1814. — ^With a good breeze and calm sea we 
weighed at two in the morning, and worked by short tacks up to 
Kirkwall bay, and find ourselves in that fine basin upon rising in 
the morning. The town looks well from the sea, but is chiefly 
indebted to the huge old cathedral that rises out of the centre. 
Upon landing, wm find it but a poor and dirty place, especially 
towards the harbor. Farther up the town are seen some decent 
old-fashioned houses, and the Sheriff’s interest secures us good 
lodgings. Marchie goes out to hunt for a pointer. The morning, 
which was rainy, clears up pleasantly, and Hamilton, Erskine, 
Duff, and I, walk to Malcolm Laing’s, who has a pleasant house 
about half a mile from the town. Our old acquaintance, though 
an invalid, received us kindly ; he looks very poorly, and cannot 
walk without assistance, but seems to retain all the quick, earnest, 
and vivacious intelligence of his character and manner. After 
this, visit the antiquities of the place, viz. : the Bishop’s palace, 
the Earl of Orkney’s castle, and the cathedral, all situated within 
a stonecast of each other. The two former are ruinous. The 
most prominent part of the ruins of the Bishop’s palace is a large 
round tower, similar to that of Bothwell in architecture, but not 
equal to it in size. This was built by Bishoi) Reid, tetnpoi’e Jacobi 
and tliere is a rude statue of him in a niche in the front. At 
the nortij-east corner of the building is a squirre tower of greater 
antiquity, called the Mense or Mass Tower; but,, as well aS' a 
second and smaller round tower, it is quite ruinous. A suite of 
apartments of different sizes fill . up the ' space between these 
towers, all now rtiiiious. The building is said to have been of 
great antiquity, but was certainly in a great measure re-edified in 
the sixteenth century. Fronting Aids , castle or palace .of the 
Bishop,, and about a gunshot distant, is that ofthe. Earl of Orkney. 
The Earl’s palace was built by Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney' 
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the same who erected that of Scalloway, in Shetland, It is an 
elegant structure, partaking at once of the character of a palace 
and castle. The building forms three sides of an oblong* square, 
but one of the sides extends considerably beyond the others. 
The great hall must have been remarkably handsome, opening 
into two or three huge rounds or turrets, the lower part of wMcli 
is divided by stone shafts into three windows. It has two im- 
mense chimneys, the arches or lintels of which are formed by a 
fiat arch, as at Crichton Castle, There is another very handsome 
apartment communicating with tlie hall like a modern drawing- 
room, and which has, like the former, its projecting turrets. The 
hall is lighted by a fine Gothic-shafted window at one end, and by 
others on the aides. It is approached by a spacious and elegant 
staircase of three flights of steps. The dimensions may be sixty 
feet long, twenty broad, and fourteen high, but doubtless an arched 
roof sprung from the side walls, so that fourteen feet was only the 
height from the ground to the arches. Any modern architect, wish- 
ing to emulate the real Gothic architecture, and apply it to the pur- 
poses of modern splendor, might derive excellent hints from this 
room. Tlie exterior ornaments are also extremely elegant. The 
ruins, once the residence ofthis haughty and oppressive Earl, are now 
so disgustingly nasty, that it required* all the zeal of an antiquary 
to prosecute the above investigation. Architecture seems to have 
been Eaii Patrick’s prevailing taste. Besides this castle and that 
of Scalloway, he added to or enlarged the old castle of Bressay. 
To accomplish these objects, he oppressed the people with severi- 
ties unheard of even in that oppressive age, drew down on himself 
a shameful though deserved punishment, and left these dishonored 
ruins to hand down to posterity the tale of his crimes and of Ms 
fall. We may adopt, though in another sense, his own presump- 
tuous motto — Sic Esf, et Erit 

We visit the cathedral, dedicated to St Magnus, which greet- 
ed the sheriff’s approach with a merry peal. Like that of Glasgow, 
this church has escaped the blind fury of Reformation. It was 
founded in 1.138, by Ronald, Earl of Orkney, nephew of the Saint. 
It is of great size, being 260 feet long, or thereabout, and sup- 
ported by twenty-eight Saxon pillars, of good workmanship. The 
round arch predominates in tlie building, but I think not exclu- 
sively. The steeple (once a very high spire) rises upon four 
pillars of great strength, wMch occupy each angle of the nave. 
Being destroyed by lightning, it was rebuilt upon a low and cur- 
tailed plan. The appearance of the building is rather massive and 
gloomy than elegant, and many of the exterior ornaments, carving 
around the door-ways, &c., have been injured by time. We en- 
tered the cathedral, the whole of which is kept locked, swept, and 
in good order, although only the eastern end is used for divine 
worship. We 'walked some time' in the nave and western end, 
which is left unoccupied, and- has a very solemn , effect as the 
avenue to the place of worship. There were; many tombstones on 
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the floor and elsewhere, some, doubtless, of hi^h antiquity. One, 
I remarked, had the shield of arms hung by the corner, witli a liei- 
met above it of a large proportion, such as I have seen cin the most 
ancient seals. But we had neither time nor skill to decipher what 
%oble Orcadian lay beneath. The church is as well fitted up as 
could be expected ; much of the oM carved oak remains, but witli 
a motley mixture of modern deal pews. All, however, is neat and 
clean, andTdoes great honor to the kirk-session who maintain its 
decency. I remarked particularly Earl Patrick’s seat, adjoining 
to that of the magistrates, but surmounting it and every other in 
the church; it is surrounded with a carved screen of oak, rather 
elegant, and bears his arms and initials, and the motto I have no- 
ticed He bears the royal arms without any mark of bastardy 
(his father was a natural son of James V.) quarterly, with a lym- 
phad or galley, the ancient arms of the county. This circum- 
stance was charged ag^ainst him on his trial.^ I understand the 
late Mr. Gilbert Laing Meason left the interest of £1000 to keep 
up this cathedral. 

“ There are in the street facing the cathedral the ruins of a 
much more ancient castle; a proper feudal fortress belonging to 
the Earls of Orkney, but called the King’s Castle. It appears to 
have been very strong, being situated near the harbor, and having, 
as appears from the fragments, very massive walls. While the 
wicked Earl Patrick was in confinement, one of his natural sons 
defended this castle to extremity against the King’s troops, and 
only surrendered when it was nearly a heap of ruins, and then 
under condition he should not be brought in evidence against his 
father. 

‘‘ We dine at the inn, and drink the Prince Regent’s health, be- 
ing that of the day — Mr. Baikie of Tankerness dines with us, 

13, 1814. — A bad morning, but clears up. No letters 
from Edinburgh. The country about Kirkwall is flat, and tolera- 
bly cultivated, We see oxen generally wrought in the small 
country carts, though they have a race of ponies, like those of 
Shetland, but larger. Blare hie goes to shoot on a hill called 


Tills noted oppressor was finally brought to trial, and belieaded 
at the Cross of Edinlmrgh, [0th February, 1614.] It is said that the 
King's mood was ccmsiderably heated against him by some iil-choHen 
and worse written Latin inscriptions with which his father and hini- 
Beli' had been uiilncky enough to decorate some of their insular pal- 
aces. In one of these, Earl Robert, the father, had given hiy own 
desigimtion thus ; — Orcadioe Conies Rex Jacobi Quinti filiiis.’ In 
this case he was not, perhaps, guilty of any thing wwse Ihim bad 
Latin. But James VL, who had a keen nose for puzzling out treason, 
and witli whom an assault and battery upon Priscian ranked in neorlj^ 
the same degree of crime, had little doubt that the use of the ncunina 
live instead of the genitive ''RegeV,-. had. a treasonable sa?oi-J’ — - 
Scott's Mhceilmieom Prose IVorks^Yol, xxih.'p. 232. - ' 
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Whiteford, which slopes away about two or three miles from Kirk- 
wall The grouse is abundant, for the gentleman who chaperons 
Marchie killed thirteen brace and a half, with a snipe. There are 
no partridges nor hares. The soil of Orkney is better, and its air 
more genial than Shetland ; but it is far less interesting, and po^ 
sesses none of the wild and peculiar character of the more northern 
archipelago. All vegetables grow here freely in the gardens, and 
there are one or two attempts at trees where they are sheltered by 
walls. How ill they succeed may be conjectured from our bring 
ing -with us a quantity of brushwood, commissioned by Malcolm 
Laing from Aborbrothock, to be sticks to his pease. This trash 
we brought two hundred miles. I have little to add, except that 
the Orkney people have some odd superstitions about a stone on 
which they take oaths to Odin. Lovers often perform tliis cere- 
mony in pledge of mutual faith, and are said to account it a sacred 
engagement. It is agreed that we go on board after dinner, and 
sail with the next tide. The magistrates of Kirkwall present us 
with the freedom of their ancient burgh ; and Erskine, instead of 
being cumbered wnth drunken sailors, as at Lerwick, or a drunken 
schoolmaster, as at Pair Isle, is annoyed by his own substitute. 
This will occasion his remaining two days at Kirkwall, during 
which lime it is proposed we shall visit the light-house upon the 
dangerous rocks called the Skerries, in the Pentland Firth; and 
then, returning to the eastern side of Pomona, take np the coun- 
sellor at Stromness. It is further settled that we leave Marchie 
with Erskine to get another day’s shooting. On board at ten 
o’clock, after a little bustle in expediting our domestics, washer- 
women, &c. 

“ Augiist 1814. — Sail about four, and in rounding the main 

land of Orkney, called Pomona, encounter a very heavy sea ; 
about ten o’clocl^, get into the Sound of Holm or Ham, a fine 
smooth current meandering away between two low green islands, 
which have little to characterize them. On the right of the Sound 
is the mainland, and a deep bay called Scalpa Plow indents it up 
to within two miles of Kirkwall, A canal through this neck of the 
island would be of great consequence to the burgh. We see the 
steeple and church of Kirkwall across the island very distinctly. 
Getting^ out of tile Sound of Holm, we stand into the harbor or road- 
stead of Widewall, wdiere w^e find seven or eight foreign vessels 
bound for Ireland, and a sloop belonging to the light-house service. 
These roadsteads are common all tlirough the Orkneys, and aflbrd 
excellent shelter for small vessels. The day is pleasant and sun- 
ny, but the breeze is too high to permit landing at the Skerries. 
Agree, therefore, to stand over for the mainland of Scotland, and 
visit Thurso. Enter the Pentland Frith, so celebrated for the 
strength and fury of its tides, which is boiling even in this pleasant 
w'eatlier; vre see a large sliip battling with this heavy current, 
and, though with all her canvass set and a breeze, getting more 
and more involved. See the two Capes of Dungsby or Duncans- 
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by, and Domiet-head, between which lies the celebrated John 
o’Groat’s house, on the north-eastern extremity of Scotland. The 
shores of Caithness rise bold and rocky before us, a contrast to the 
Orkneys, which are all low, excepting the Island of Hoy. On 
"i)uncansby-head appear some remarkable rocks, like to’wers, called 
the stacks of Diincansby ; near this shore runs the remarkable 
breaking tide called the Jferry Me7i of Aiey, 'whence Mackenzie 
takes the scenery of a poem — 

‘ Where the dancing men of Mey 
Speed the current to the land/ 

Here, according to his locality, the Caithness-man witnessed the 
vision, in which was introducea the song translated by Gray, under 
the title of the Fatal Sisters. On this subject, Mr. Baikie told me 
the following remarkable circumstance : — A clergyman told him 
that while some remnants of the Norse were yet spoken in North 
Ronaklsha, he carried thither the translation of Mr. Gray, then 
newly published, and read it to some of the old people as referring 
to the ancient history of their islands. But so soon as he had 
proceeded a little way, they exclaimed they knew it very well in 
the original, and had often sung it to himself when he asked them 
for an old Norse song ; they called it The Enchantresses. The 
breeze dies away between two wicked little islands called Swona 
and Stroma, the latter belonging to Caithness, the former to Ork- 
ney. M)ta The inhabitants of the rest of the Orcades 

despise those of Swona for eating limpets, as being the last of hu- 
man meannesses. Every land has its fashions.. "The Fair-Isles- 
men disdain Orkney-men for eating dog-fish. Both islands have 
dangerous reefs and whirlpools, where, even in this fine day, the 
tide rages furiously. Indeed, the large, liigh, unbroken billow^s, 
wddcli at every swell hide from our deck each distant object, plainly 
intimate wdiat a dreadful current this must be when vexed by high 
or adverse winds. Finding ourselves losing ground in the tide, 
and on willing to waste time, we give np Thurso— run back into 
the roadstead or bay of Long-Hope, and anchor under the fort. 
The bay has four entrances and safe anchorage in most winds, 
and, having become a great rendezvous for shipping, (there are 
nine vessels lying here at present,) has been an object of attention 
with Government. . . . , 

‘^’Went ashore after dinner, and visited the fort, which is only 
partly completed ; it is tijlicke to the sea, with eight guns, t^venty- 
four pounders, but without' any land ' defences the guns are 
mounted en barbette^ wdthout embrasures, each upon a kind of 
movable stage, which stage wheeling upon a pivot in front, and 
traversing by means of ivheels behind, can be pointed in any 
direction that may be,, thought necessary. Upon this stage, the 
gun-carriage moves ,: forward and recoils, and the , depth of' the 
parapet shelters the men. even better than anembrasure ?' at a' little 
distance from this battery they are building a- Martello' tower 
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waicli is to cross the foe of the battery, and also tliat of another 
projected tower upon the opposite point of the bay. The expedi- 
ence of these towers seems excessively problematical. Supposing 
them impregnable, or nearly so, a garrison of fourteen or fifteen 
men may be always blockaded by a very trifling number, whil^r 
the enemy dispose of all in the vicinity at their pleasure. In the 
case of Long-Hope, for instance, a frigate might disembark 100 
men, take the fort in the reai*, where it is undefended even by a 
palisade, destroy the magazines, spike and dismount the cannon, 
carry off or cut out any vessels in the roadstead, and accomplish 
all the purposes that could bring them to so remote a spot, in spite 
of a sergeant’s party in the Martello tower, and ’without troubling 
themselves about them at all. Meanwhile, Long-Hope will one 
day turn out a flourishing place ; there will soon be taverns and 
slop-shops, where sailors rendezvous in such numbers ; then will 
come quays, docks, and warehouses ; and then a thriving town. 
Amen, so be it. Tliis is the first fine day we have enjoyed to an 
end since Sunday, 31st ult. Rainy, cold, and hazy, have been our 
voyages around these wild islands ; I hope the weather begins to 
mend, though Mr. Wilson, our master, threatens a breeze to-morrow. 
■We are to attempt the Skerries, if possible ; if not, we will, I be- 
lieve, go to Stromness. 

August I5th, 1814.-— Fine morning; we get again into the 
Pcntiahd Firth, and with tlie aid of a pilot-boat belonging to the 
light-house service, from South Ronaldshaw, we attempt the Sker- 
ries. Notwithstanding the fair weather, we have a specimen of 
the violence of the flood- tide, which forms whirlpools on the shal- 
lovt^ sunken rocks by the islands of Swona and Stroma, and in the 
deep water makes strange, smooth, whirling, and swelling eddies, 
called by the sailors, tcells. We run through the tveUs of Tuftile 
in particular, which, in the least stress of weather, wheel a large 
ship round and round, wdthout respect either to helm or sails. 
Hence the distinction of wells and waves in old English ; the tvell 
being that smooth, glassy, oily-looking eddy, the force of wdiich 
seems to the eye almost resistless. The bursting of the waves in 
fori in around these strange eddies has a bewildering and confused 
ap])carance, which it is impossible to describe. Get off the Sker- 
ries about ten o’clock, and land easily; it is the first time a boat 
has g«jt there for several days. The Skerries^ is an island about 
tiO ficres, of fine short herbage, belonging to Lord Dimdas ; it is 
sniTourided by a reef of precipitous rocks, not very high, but In- 
accessible, unless wdiere the ocean has made ravines araong them, 
and wdicre stairs have been, cut Aowm to .the'rrater for tlie light- 
house service. Those, inlets have .a 'romantic appesirance, and 
have been christened by the sailors, the Parliament House, the 
Seals’ Lying-in-Hospital, „&c.: .The last inlet, after rushing tlirougfi 


■ “ A Skerrie means a flatlish, rock wliich the sea does .not overflow,* 
’-’Edmondstone’s View of the Zetlmids, 
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^ a deep cliasm, wliicii is open overhead, is continued under ground, 
and then again opens to the sky in the middle of the island; in 
* tins hole the seals bring oiit^ their whelps ; when the tide is high, 
the waves rise up through this aperture in the middle ot the isle— • 
like the blowing of the whale in noise and appearance. There is 
-%^iotiier round caldron of solid rock, to which the waves have 
access through a natural arch in the rock, having another and 
lesser arch rising just above it ; in hard weather, the waves rush 
through both apertures with a horrid noise ; the workmen called it 
the darron Blast, and indeed, the variety of noises, which issued 
from the abyss, somewliat reminded me of that engine. Take my 
rifle and walk round the cliffs in search of seals, but see none, 
and only disturb the digestion of certain aldermen-cormorants, . 
wlio were sitting on the points of the crags after a good fish 
breakfast; only made one good shot out of four. The ligbt-house 
is too low, and on the old construction, yet it is of the last impor- 
tance. The keeper is an old man-of-war’s-man, of whom Mr. 

Stevenson observed that he was a great swearer when he first 
came ; but after a year or two’s residence in this solitary abode, 
became a changed man. There are about fifty head of cattle on 
the island; they must be got in and off with great danger and 
difficulty. There is no water upon the isle, except what remains 
after rain in some pools ; these sometimes dry in summer, and the 
cattle are reduced to great straits. Leave the isle about one ; and 
the wind and tide being favorable, crowd all sail, and get on at the 
rate of fourteen miles an hour. Soon reach our old anchorage at 
the Long-Hope, and passing, stand to the north-westward, up the 
Sound of Hoy for Stromness. 

I should have mentioned, that in going down the Peiitland 
Firth this morning, we saw Johnnie Groat’s House, or rather the ’ 

place where it stood, now occupied by a , store-house. Our pilot 
opines there was no such man as Johnnie Groat, for, he says, he 
cannot bear that any body ever saw Jiwu This reasoning would 
put down most facts of antiquity; they gather shells on the shore 
called Johnnie Groafs buckles, but I cannot procure any at present. 

I may also add, that the interpretation given to wells may apply to 
the If ells of Slain, in the fine ballad of Clerk Colvin; such eddies 
in the romantic vicinity of Siains Castle would be a fine place for 
a mermaid. 

Our wind fails us, and what is worse, becomes westerly ; the 
Hound Iras now tlm appearance of a fine land-locked bay, the pas- 
sages between the several islands being scarce visible. We 
have a superb view of Kirkwall Cathedral, with a strong gleam of 
Bimsliirie. Gloomy weather begins to collect around us, particu- 
larly on the island of Hoy, which, covered with gloom and vapor, 
now assumes a majestic mountainous character. On Pomona we 
pass the Hill of Opliir, wliicii reminds me of the clergyman of that 
parish, who wms called to account for some of his inaccuracies to 
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the General Assembly; one charge he held particularly cheapo 
tIz., that of drunkenness. « Reverend Moderator,” said lie, in 
reply, « I do drinlr, as other gentlemen do.” This OpMr of the 
north must not be confounded witii the Ophir of the south. From 
the latter came gold, silver, and precious stones; the former 
seems to produce little except peats. Yet these are precious conr- 
modities, which some of the Orkney Isles altogether want, and lay 
waste and burn the turf of their land instead of importing coal 
from Newcastle. The Orcadians seem by no means an alert or 
active race; they neglect the excellent fisheries which lie under 
their very noses, and in their mode of managing their boats, as 
%vell asin the general tone of urbanity and intelligence, are ex- 
celled by the less favored Zetlanders. I observe they always 
crowd their boat with people in the bows, being tlie ready way to 
send her clown in any awkward circumstance. There are remains 
of their Norwegian descent and language in North Ronaldshaw, 
an isle I regret we did not see, A missionary preacher came 
ashore there a year or two since, but being a very little, black- 
bearded, unsha,ved man, the seniors of the isle suspected him of 
being an ancient Pecht or Piet, and no canny, of course. The 
schoolmaster came down to entreat our worthy Mr. Stevenson, 
then about to leave the island, to come up and verify whether the 
preacher was an ancient Pecht, yea or no. Finding apologies 
were in vain, he rode up to the house wiiere the unfortunate 
preacher, alter three nights’ watching, had got to bed, little con- 
ceiving under what odious suspicion he had fallen. As Mr. S. 
declined disturbing him, his boots were produced, which being a 
liUU — Utile — very little pair, confirmed, in the opinion of all the by- 
standers, the suspicion of Pechtism. Mr. S. therefore found it 
necessary to go into the poor man’s sleeping apartment, where he 
recognized one Campbell, heretofore an ironmonger in Edinburgh, 
but who had put his hand for some years to the missionary plough ; 
of course he warranted his quondam acquaintance to be no ancient 
Pecht. Mr. Stevenson carried the same schoolmaster who figured 
in the adventure of the Pecht to the mainland of Scotland, to be 
examined for his office. He was extremely desirous to see a tree ; 
and, on seeing one, desired to knov? what girss it was that grew 
on tJie top on’t — the leaves appearing to him to be grass. They 
still speak a little Norse, and indeed I hear every day words of 
tiuit language; for instance, Jb Jail, for ‘ Fe,?, ,9wv’ We creep 
slowly up Hoy Sound, working under the Pomona shore; but there 
IS no hope of reaching Stromness till we have the assistance of 
the evening tide. The channel now seems like a Highland loch; 
not the least ripple on the waves. The passage is narrowed, and 
(tn the eye) blocked up by the Interposition of the green and ap- 
parently fertile isle , of Grfismsay, the property of Lord Armadale,'^^ 

he late Sir William Ploneymaa, Bart. — a Judge of the Coiirt'of 
by the title of Lord Aromdaie. 
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Boy looks yet grander, from comparing its black and steep moun- 
tains with this verdant isle.. To add to the beauty of the Sound, 
it is rendered lively by ^e successive appearance of seven or eight 
* whaling vessels from Davies’ Straits ; large; strong ships, which 
pass successively, with all their sails set, enjoying the little wind 
"^hat is. Many of these vessels display the garland; that is, a 
wreath of ribands which the young fellows on board have got from 
their sweethearts, or come by otherwise, and which hangs between 
the foremast and nminmasV surmounted sometimes by a small 
model of the vessel. This garland is hung up upon the 1st May, 
and remains till they come into port I believe we shall dodge 
here till the tide makes about nine, and then get into Stromness ; 
no boatman or sailor in Orkney thinks of tiie wind in comparison 
of the tides and currents. We must not complain, though the 
night gets rainy, and the Hill of Hoy is now completely enveloped 
With vapor and mist In the forepart of the day we executed very 
cleverly a task of considerable difficulty and even danger. 

Will Jhigusf, 1814.— Get into Stromness bay, and anchor 
before the pal-ty are up. A most decided rain all night The bay 
is formed by a deep indentation in the mainland, or Pomona; on one 
side of which stands Stromness^ — a fishing village and harbor of 
call for the Davies’ Straits whalers, as Lerwick is for the Green- 
ianders. Betwixt the vessels we met yesterday, seven or eight 
which passed us this morning, and several others still lying in the 
bay, we have seen between twenty and thirty of these large ships 
in this remote place. The opposite side of Stromness bay is pro- 
tected by Hoy, and Gnemsay lies between them; so that the bay 
seems quite landlocked, and the contrast between the mountains 
of Hoy, the soft verdure of Greemsay, and the swelling hill of 
Opiiir on the mainland, has a beautiful effect. The day clears up, 
and Mr. Rae, Lord Armadale’s factor, comes off from his house, 
called Clestrom, upon the shore opposite to Stromness, to break- 
fast with us. We go ashore with him. His farm is ■well cultivated, 
and he has procured an excellent breed of horses from Lanark- 
shire, of which country he is a native ; strong, hardy Galloways, 
fit for labor or hacks. By this ive profited, as Mr. Rae mounted 
us all, and we set off to visit the Standing Stones of Stenhoiise or 
Stemiis. 

At the upper end of the bay, about half way between Clestrom 
and Stromness, there extends a loch, of considerable size, of fresh 
V ator, but communicating with the sea by apertures left in a long 
])ridge or causeway whicli divides them. After riding about two 
miles along tliis lake, we open another called the Lodi of Karray, 
of about the same dimensions, and communicating with the lower 
lake, as llie former does with the sea, by a stream, over which is 
constructed a causeway, with openings to suffer the flow and reflux 
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istlimuB on the eastern side exhibits asemicircle of irmnenseiy' large 
upright pillars of unhewn stone, surrounded by a mound of eartk 
As the meund is discontinued, it does not seem that the circle was 
ever completed. The flat or open part of tlie semicircle looks up 
a plain, where, at a distance, is seen a large tumulus. The highest 
of these stones maybe about sixteen or seventeen feet, and ^ 
think there are none so low as twelve feet. At irregular distances 
are pointed out other unhewn pillars of the same kind. One, a 
little to the westward, is perforated with a round hole, perhaps to 
bind a victim ; or rather, I conjecture, for the purpose of solemnly 
attesting the deity, which the Scandinavians did by passing their 
head through a ring , — vide Eyrbiggia Saga. Several barrows are 
scattered around tins strange monument Upon the opposite isth- 
mus is a complete circle, of ninety-five paces in diameter, sur- 
rounded by standing stones, less in size than the others, being only 
from ten or twelve to fourteen feet in height, and four in breadth. 
A deep trench is drawn around this circle on the outside of the 
pillars, and four tumuli, or mounds of eartli, are regularly placed, 
two on each side. 

‘^Stonehenge excels these monuments, but I fancy they are 
otherwise unparalleled in Britain. The idea that such circles 
were exclusively Druidical is now justly exploded. The northern 
nations all used such erections to mark their places of meeting, 
whether for religious purposes or civil policy ; and there is repeat- 
ed mention of them in the Sagas. See the Eyrbiggia Saga, for 
the establishment of the Helga-fels, or holy mount, ■where the 
people held their Comitia, and where sacrifices were offered to 
Thor and Woden. About the centre of the semicircle is a broad 
fiat stone, probably once the altar on which human victims were 
sacrificed.— -Mr. Rae seems to think the common people have no 
tradition of the purpose of these stones, but probably he has not 
inquired particularly. He admits they look upon them with super- 
stitious reverence ; and it is evident that those which have fallen 
dowm (about half the original number) have been wasted by time, 
and not demolished. The materials of these monuments lay near, 
for the shores and bottom of the lake are of the same kind of rock. 
How they were raised, transported, and placed upright, is a 
puzzling question. In our ride back, noticed a round entrench- 
ment, or tmmhis, called the Hollow of Tongue. 

“ Tiie hospitality of Mrs. Rae detained us to an early dinner at 
Clestrom. About four o’clock took our long-boat and rowed down 
the bay to visit the .Dwarfie Stone of Hoy. We have all day been 
pleased witli the romantic appearance of that island, for though 
the Hill of Hoy is not very high, perhaps about 1200 feet, yet 
rising perpendicularly (almost) from the sea, and being very steep 
and furrowed with ravines, and catching all the mists from the 
western ocean, it has a noble and picturesque eflect in every point 
of view. We land upon the island, and proceed up a long and 
very swampy valley broken into peat-bogs. The one side of this 
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valley is formed by the Mountain of Hoy, the other by another 
steep hill, having at the top a circular belt of rock ; upon the slope 
of this last hill, and just where the principal mountain opens 
into a wide and precipitous and circular cojrie or hollow, lies the 
©warfie Stone. It is a huge sandstone rock, of one solid stone, 
being about seven feet high, twenty-two feet long, and seventeen 
feet "broad. The upper end of this stone is hewn into a sort of 
apartment containing two beds of stone and a passage betw^een 
them. The uppermost and largest is five feet eight inches long, 
by two feet broad, and is furnished with a stone pillow. The 
lower, supposed for the Dwarf’s Wife, is shorter and rounded off, 
instead of being square at the corners. The entrance may be 
about three feel and a half square. Before it lies a huge stone, 
apparently intended to serve the purpose of a door, and shaped 
according^* passage which divides the beds, 

there is a hole to serve for a window or chimney, which was doubt- 
less originally wrought square with irons, like the rest of the work, 
but has"^beeii broken out % violence into a shapeless hole. Oppo- 
site to this stone, and proceeding from it in a line down the valley, 
are several small barrows, and there is a very large one on the 
same line, at the spot w^here we landed. This seems to indicate 
that the monument is of heathen times, and probably was meant 
as the temple of some northern edition of the DU Manes, There 
are no symbols of Christian devotion— and the door is to the 
tvestward ; it therefore does not seem to have been the abode 
of a hermit, as Dr. Barry* lias conjectured. The Orcadians have 
no tradition on the subject, excepting that they believe it to be 
the %vork of a dwarf, to whom, like their ancestors, they attribute 
supernatural powders and malevolent disposition. They conceive 
he may be seen sometimes sitting at the door of his abode, but he 
vanisJies on a nearer approach. Whoever inhabited this den, 
certainly enjoyed 

^ Pillow cold, and sheets not warm.’ 

“Duff, Stevenson, and I, now walli along tlie skirts of the Hill 
of Hoy, to rejoin Robert Hamilton, who in the mean 'while had rode 
down to the clergyman’s house, the wet and boggy wmlk not suit- 
ing liis gout Arrive at the manse completely wet, and drink tea 
lljere. The clergyman (Mr, Hamilton) has procured some curious 
specimens of natural history for BuIioc& Museum, particularly a 
pair of fine eaglets. lie has just got another of the golden, or 
wliite kind, wiiicii ho intends to send him. The eagle, with every 
other ravenous bird, abounds among the almost inaccessible preci- 
pices of Iio 3 q wliicii afford them shelter, while the moors, abound- 
ing with grouse, and the small uninhabited islands and boliiis, 
ivllere sheep and Iambs are necessarilyleft unwatched, as, w^ell .as 
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the all-sustaimng ocean, give these birds of prey the means of 
support. The clergyman told us, that a man was very lately alive 
in the Island of , who, when an infant, was transported 

from thence by an eagle over a broad sound, or arm of the sea, to 
the bird’s nest in Hoy. Pursuit being instantly made, and the 
eagle’s nest being known, the infant was found there playing with 
the young eaglets. A more ludicrous instance of transportation 
he himself witnessed. Walldng in the fields, he heard the squeak- 
ing of a pig for some time, without being able to discern whence it 
proceeded, until, looking up, he beheld the unfortunate grunter in 
the talons of an eagle, who soared away with him towards the 
suminit of Hoy. From tliis it may be conjectured, that the island 
is very thinly inhabited. In fact we only saw two or three little 
wigwams. After tea we walked a mile farther, to a point where 
the boat was lying, in order to secure the advantage of the fiood- 
tide. We rowed with toil across one stream of tide, which set 
strongly up between Gra^msay and Hoy ; but, on turning the point 
of Gfffirnsay, the other branch of the same flood-tide "carried us 
with great velocity alongside our yacht, wdiich we reached about 
nine o’clock. Between riding, walking, and running, we have 
spent a very active and entertaining day. 

“ Domestic Memoranda . — The eggs on Zetland and Orkney are 
very indifferent, having an earthy taste and being very small. But 
the hogs are an excellent breed — queer, wild-looking creatures, 
with heads like wild boars, but making capital bacon,” 


CHAPTER VIL 

DIARY CONTINUED— STROMNESS— BESSIE MILLIE'S CHARM 
— CAPE WRATH — CAYE OP SMOWE— THE HEBRIDES — 
SCALFA, ETC— 1814. 

« Of Siromness, 17th ,iugust, 1814, — Went on shore after break- 
fast, and found W. .Erskiiie and Alarjoribanks had been in this 
town all last night, witliout our hearing of them or they of us. No 
letters from Abbotsford or Edinburgh. Stromness is a little dirty 
straggling town, which cannot be traversed by a cart, or even by 
a liorse, for there are stairs up and down, even in the principal 
streets. We paraded its whole- length like turkeys' in a string, :! 
suppose to satisfy ourselves that there was a worse town in the 
Orkneys than the metropolis, Kirkwall. We clonib, by steep and 
dirty lanes, an eminence rising^above the. town, and .commanding 
a fine view. An old hag lives in a wretched cabin on. this .height, - 
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and subsists by selling winds. Each captain of a merchantman, 
between jest and earnest, gives the old woman sixpence, and she 
boils her kettle to procure a favorable gale. She was a miserable 
figure ; upwards of ninety, she told os, and dried up like a mummy, 
it sort of clay-colored cloak, folded over her head, corresponded in 
color to her corpse-like complexion. Fine light-blue eyes, and 
nose and chin that almost met, and a ghastly expression of cunning, 
gave her quite the effect of Hecate. She told us she remembered 
Gqw ike pircde, who was born near the House of CkiStrom, and 
afterwards commenced bucanier. He came to his native country 
about 1725, with a snow which he commanded, carried off two 
women from one of the islands, and committed other enormities. 
At length, wdiile he was dining in a house in the Island of Eda, 
the islanders, headed by Malcolm Laing’s grandfather, made him 
prisoner and sent him to London, w'here he was hanged. While 
at Stromness, he made love to a Miss Gordon, who pledged her 
faith to him by shaking hands, an engagement, which, in her idea, 
could not be dissolved without her going to London to seek back 
again her ‘faith and troth,’ by shaking hands with him again after 
execution. We left our Pythoness, who assured us there was 
nothing evil in the intercession she was to make for us, but that 
we were only to have a fair wind through the benefit of her 
prayers. She repeated a sort of rigmarole, which I suppose she 
jiad ready for such occasions, and seemed greatly delighted and 
surprised with the amount of our donation, as every body gave her 
a trifle, our faithful Captain Wilson making the regular offering on 
behalf of the ship. So much for buying a wind, Bessy Millie’s 
habitation is airy enough for H3olus himself, but if she is a special 
favorite with that divinity, he has a strange choice. In her house 
I remarked a quern or hand-mill. A cairn, a little higher, com- 
mands a beautiful view of the bay, with its various entrances and 
islets. Here we found the vestiges of a bonfire, lighted in memory 
of the battle of Bannockburn, concerning -which pvery part of Scot- 
land has its peculiar traditions. The Orcadians say that a Nor- 
wegian prince, then their ruler, called by them Harold, brought 
14(1(1 men of Orkney to the assistance of Bruce, and that the King, 
at a critical period of the engagement, touched him with Ms scab- 
bard, saying, ‘ The day is against us.’ — ‘I trust,’ returned the Or- 
cadian, ‘your Grace will venture again which has given rise to 
tiieir motto, and passed into a proverb. On board at half-past 
three, and find Bessy Millie a woman of her word, for the ex-' 
pected breeze has sprung up, if it but lasts till we double Cape 
Wrath. Weigh anchor (I hope) to bid farewell to Orkney. 


Lord Toignmouth, in his recent “ Sketches of the Coasts and Isl- 
ands of Scotland,” says — “ Tlie publication of the Pirate satisfied the 
nati.Fes of' Orkney a,s to the authorship of the ■ Waverley . N o-veis. It, w.as 
remarked^by those who had accompanied' .Sic. Waiter Scott ' in his . ex- 
cursions in .these Islands, that the vivid descriptions which 'the work 
contains m^ere confined to those scenes which he visited.”— Vol. i.'p. 
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ia nSftPrf t? ^ IS. generally speaking, excellent, and what 
the pnitf 7-^ ■* admirably adapted for pasture. But 

the cultivation is very bad, and the mode of nsiiig’ these extensive 

fines? VP’ remorse, the turf of the 

n?cH?A T''®’ i" °?®’’ *° “■^solutely execrable. Tfe 

musfb, tli A ,P®e>e<i and exhausted much fine land, and 

mode or country entirely. In other respects, their 

mode ol cultivation is to manure for barley and oats, and then 

CTom° AifRU^tr tins without the least idea of fallow or green 
-hSjnf example-and he farms very well 

fatops ? “P°“ 1 *® natives, except in the article of po- 

are ^ ^ more, but crops, of turnips 

the Shit and rAPn "i ^ n *e Orcadians cannot, like 

nnfriA f ^ oacupationoffishing, which is wholly 

neglected by them, excepting that about this time of the vear all 
the people turn out for the dog-fish ; the liver of tvhich affbrds oi 
and the bodies are a food as much valued here by the lower classes 

his‘wm.r"‘Br:oVV ,T®,-- Zi ott at 

^ TerSi^. rbe‘tSbPdt®?®‘'- 

loertrort to be ascribed to the prejudices of the neoDlo whn ni 
all peasams of the lo w^est order. On Lord Armadale’s estate the 

number ot tenantry amounts to 300, and the average rent isfoout 

seven pounds each. What can be expected from sucJi a IsS 

nuffL *'**®.”®c®ssary restriction to take place with 

oreatures^p'’®1tt?h?®?^d®?®‘f®® ‘“^these poor 

creatures it is the hardest chapter in Economics • and V t 

laird, I feel I sLuld shuffle o? wi{,l “he L 
useless creatures, m contradiction to my better judoment Stock 
IS improved m these islands, and the hoiLs seem to be bettor b?od 

SzSS rs-zx srE"r;S';5r“ "• 

TTni*^ ^ \ cfoc^.—Our breeze has carried us throurdi the Mouth of 

kl/nd7‘‘ «>® Atlantic. The north-western face of the 
® ®f perpendicular digs, which mi o-ht in o 

siiiprisod us more, had we not already seen the Ort of flTe- n- 
the iNoiip of Noss, and tlie precipices of the Fair Isle But tlSo 

the land. In Stromness, I saw many of the sad reUcs of li?- 
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wrecked vessels applied to very odd purposes, and indeed to all 
sorts of occasions. The gates, or grinds, they are here called, 
are usually of ship-planks and timbers, and so are their bridges, 
&c. These casualties are now much less common since the 
lights on the Skerries and the Start have been established. 
Enough of memoranda for the present. We have hitherto kept 
our coarse pretty well; and a King’s ship, about eighteen guns or 
so, two miles upon our iee-faoom, has shortened sail, apparently to 
take 113 under her wing, which may not be altogether unnecessary 
ill the latitude of Cape Wrath, where several vessels have been 
taken by ihiiikee-Doodle. The sloop-of- war looks as if she could 
bite hard, and is supposed by our folks to be the Malay. If we 
can speak the captain, we will invite him to some grouse, or send 
him some, as he likes best, for Marchie’s campaign was very suc- 
cessful, 

“ lEthJlugust, 1814. — Bessy Millie’s charm has failed us. After 
a rainy night, the wind has come round to the north-west, and is 
getting almost contrary. We have weathered Whitten-head, 
however, and Cape Wrath, the north-western extremity of Britain, 
is now in sight. The weather gets rainy and squally. Hamilton 
and Erskine keep their berths. Duff and I sit upon deck, like two 
great bears, wrapped in watch-cloaks, the sea flying over us every 
now and then. At length, after a sound buffeting with the rain, 
the doubling Cape Wrath with this wind is renounced as impracti- 
cable, and stand away for Loch Eribol, a lake running into the 
extensive country of Lord Reay. No sickness; we begin to get 
hardy sailors in that particular. The ground rises upon us very 
bold and mountainous, especially a very high, steep mountain, 
called Ben-y-Iiope, at the head of a lake called Loch Hope. The 
weather begins to mitigate,. as we get under the lee of the land. 
Loch Eribol opens, running up into a wild and barren scene of 
crags and hills. The proper anchorage is said to be at the head 
of the lake, but to go eight miles up so narrow an inlet ■would ex- 
pose us to be wind bound. A pilot-boat comes off from Mr. An- 
derson's house, a principal tacksman of Lord Reay’s. After some 
discussion we anchor within a reef of sunken rocks, nearly oppo- 
site to Mr. Anderson’s house of Rispan ; tlie situation is not, we 
are given to understand, altogether without danger if the wind 
should blow hard, but it is now calm. In front of our anchorage 
a f:.*w shapeless patches of land, not exceeding a few yards In 
diauiotcr, Imve been prepared for corn by the spade, and bear 
wrotched crops. All the rest of the view is utter barrenness ; the 
distant hills, we are told, contain plenty of. deer, being part of. a 
forest belonging to Lord Reay,,’ivho is proprietor of all the exten- 
sive range of desolation now under our eye. The water has been 
kinder than the land ; for we hear of plenty of salmon, and had- 
docks, and lobsters, and ■send, our faithful minister of the interior, 
Juiiii Peters, the steward,’' to procure some. of those, good, things of 
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this vary indifferent land, and to invite Mr. Anderson to dine with 
tis. Four o’clock — John has just returned, successful in both cora- 
inissions, and the evening concludes pleasantly. 

19th lS14t, Loch JEnbol, near Cape Wrath . — Went off 

before eight, A. M,, to breakfast with our friend Mr. Andersen. 
His house, invisible from the vessel at her moorings, and, indeed, 
from any part of the entrance into Loch Eribol, is a very comforta» 
able one, lying obscured behind a craggy eminence. A little 
creek, winding up behind the crag, and in front of the house, forms 
a small harbor, and gives a romantic air of concealment and snug- 
ness. There we found a ship upon the stocks, built from the keel 
by a. Highland carpenter, who had magnanimously declined re- 
ceiving assistance from any of the ship-carpenters who happened 
to be here occasionally, lest it should be said he could not have 
finished his task without their aid. An ample Highland breakfast 
of excellent new-taken herring, equal to those of Lochfine, fresh 
haddocks, fresh eggs, and fresh butter, not forgetting the bottle of 
•whisky, and bannocks of barley and oat-cakes, with the Lowland 
luxuries of tea and coffee. After breakfast, took the long-boat, and, 
under Mr. Anderson’s pilotage, row to see a remarkableltiatural cu- 
riosity, called Uamh Smowe, or the Largest Cave. Stevenson, Mar- 
cliie, and Dufi*, go by land. Take the fowling-piece and shoot some 
sea-fowl, and a large haw^k of an uncommon appearance. Fire four 
shots, and kill three times. After rowing about three miles to the 
westward of the entrance from the sea to Loch Eribol, we enter a 
creek, between two ledges of very high rocks, and landing, find 
ourselves in front of the wonder we came to see. The exterior 
apartment of the cavern opens under a tremendous rock, facing the 
creek, and occupies the full space of the ravine where we landed. 
Prom the top of the rock to the base* of the cavern, as we after- 
wards discovered by plumb, is eighty feet, of which the height of 
the arch is fifty-three feet ; the rest, being twenty-seven feet, is 
occupied by the precipitous rock under which it opens ; the wddth 
is fully in proportion to this great height, being 110 feet. The 
depth of this pterior cavern is 200 feet, and it is apparently sup- 
ported by an intermediate column of natural rock. Being open to 
dayliglit and the sea-air, the cavern is perfectly clean and dry, and 
the sides are incrusted with stalactites. This immense cavern is 
so well proportioned, that I was not aware of its extraordinary 
height and extent, till I saw our two friends, who had somewhat 
preceded us, having made the journey by land, appearing like pyg- 
mies among its recesses. Afterwards, .. on entering the cave,"^! 
climbed up .a sloping rock at its, extremity, ^ and was. much struck 
with the 'prospe,cV, looking outward ' from thiS' magn.ificent arched 
cavern upon our :boat and' its: crew,, the view being otherwise 
bounded.' by the ledge . of .rocks which. form,ed each side of the 
creek. We now propose to investigate the farther wonders of the 
cave of Smowe. In the right or west side of the cave opens an 
interior cavern of a different aspect. The height of this second 
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passage may be about twelve or fourteen feet, and its breadth 
about six or eight, neatly formed into a Gothic portal by the hand 
of nature. The lower part of this porch is closed by a ledge of 
rock, rising to the height of between five and six feet, and which 
I <!bn compare to nothing but the hatch-door of a shop. Beneath 
this hatch a brook finds its way out, forms a black deep pool before 
the Gothic archway, and then escapes to tire sea, and forms the 
creek in which we landed. It is somewhat difficult to^ approach 
this strange pass, so as to gain a view into the interior of the 
cavern. By clambering along a broken and dangerous cliff, you 
can, however, look into it ; hut only so far as to see a twilight 
space filled with dark-colored %vater in great agitation, and repre- 
senting a subterranean lake, moved by some fearful convulsion of 
nature. How this pond is supplied with water you cannot see 
from even this point of vantage, but you are made partly sensible 
of the truth by a sound like the dashing of a sullen cataract within 
the bowels of the earth. Here the adventure has usually been 
abandoned, and Mr. Anderson only mentioned two travellers whose 
curiosity had led them farther. We were resolved, however, to 
see the* adventure of this new cave of Montesinos to an end. 
Duff had already secured the use of a fisher’s boat and its hands, 
our own long-boat being too heavy and far too valuable to be ven- 
tured upon this Coevtus. Accordingly the skiff was dragged up 
the brook to the rocky ledge or hatch which barred up the interior 
cavern, and there, by force of hands, our boat’s crew and two or 
three fishers first raised the boat’s bow upon the ledge of rock, 
then brought her to a level, being poised upon that narrow hatch, 
and lastly launched her down into the dark and deep subterranean 
lake within. The entrance was so narrow, and the boat so clumsy, 
that w^e, who were all this while clinging to the rock like sea-fowl, 
and with scarce more secure footing, were greatly alarmed for the 
safety of our trusty sailors. At the instant when the boat sloped 
inward to the cave, a Highlander threw' himself into it with great 
boldness and dexterity, and, at the expense of some bruises, shared 
its precipitate fall into the waters under the earth. This danger- 
ous exploit w'as to prevent the boat drifting away from us, but a 
cord at its stern would have been a safer and sui-er expedient. 

“ When our enfmit perdu had recovered breath and legs, he 
brought tlie boat back to the entrance, and took us in. We now 
found ourselves embarked on a, deep black pond of an irregular 
form, the rocks rising like a dome all around us, and high over our 
heads. The light, a sort of dubious twilight, was derived from two 
chasms iji the roof of the vault, for that offered by the entrance was 
but trifling. Down one of those rents: there,, poured from the 
height of eighty feet, in a sheet of foam,, the brook, which, after 
supplying the subterranean pond with w'ater, finds its way out 
beneath the ledge of rock that blocks its entrance. The other 
sky-ligiit, if I may so term it, looks out,,,.. at the clear blue„ sk,y. It 
Is impossible for description to explain the impression made by so 
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strange a place, to which we had been conveyed with so iriuch 
difficulty. The cave itself, the pool, the cataract, would have 
been each separate objects of wonder, but all united together, and 
affecting at once the ear, the eye, and the imagination, their effect 
is indescribable. The length of this pond, or loch, as the pecf ie 
here call it, is seventy feet over, the breadth about thirty at the 
narrowest point, and it is of great depth. 

“ As we resolved to proceed, we directed the boat to a natural 
arch on the right hand, or west side of the cataract. This arch- 
way was double, a high arch being placed above a very low one, 
as in a Roman aqueduct. The ledge of rock which forms this 
lower arch is not above two feet and a half high above the water, 
and under this we were to pass in the boat ; so that we were fain 
to pile ourselves ff at upon each other like a layer of herrings. By 
this judicious disposition we were pushed in safety beneath this 
low-browed rock into a region of utter darkness. For this, how- 
ever, we were provided, for we had a tinder-box and lights. The 
view back upon the twilight lake we had crossed, its sudden ed- 
dies wheeling round and round, and its echoes resounding to the 
ceaseless tliunder of the waterfall, seemed dismal enough, and 
was aggravated by temporary darkness, and in some degree by a 
sense of danger. The lights, however, dispelled the latter sensa- 
tion, if it prevailed to any extent, and we now found ourselves in a 
narrow cavern, sloping somewhat upward from the water. We got 
out of the boat, proceeded along some slippery places upon shelves 
of the rock, and gained the dry land. I cannot say dfry, excepting 
comparatively. We were then in an arched cave, twelve feet high 
in the roof, and about eight feet in breadth, which went windin- into 
the bowels of the earth for about a hundred feet. The sides, be- 
ing (like those of the whole cavern) of limestone rock, were covered 
with stalactites, and with small drops of water like dew, glancing 
like ten thousand thousand sets of birth-day diamonds under the 
glare of our lights. In some places these stalactites branch out 
into broad and curious ramifications, resembling coral and the 
foliage of submarine plants. 

‘‘ When we reached the extremity of this passage, we found it 
declined suddenly to a horrible ugly gulf, or well, filled with dark 
water, and of great depth, over which the rock closed. We thre w 
in stones, which indicated great profundity by their sound ; and 
growing more familiar with the horrors of this den, we sounded 
with an oar, and found about ten feet depth at the entrance, but 
discovered, in the same manner, that the gulf extended over the 
rock, deepening as it went, God knom?s how far. Imagination can 
figure few deaths more horrible than to be sucked under these 
roclis into some unfathomahie abyss, where your corpse could 
never be found to give intimation of your fate. A water kelpy, or 
an evil spirit of any aquatic propensities, could not choose a litter 
abode; and, to say the truth, -I believe at our first entrance, and 
when all our feelings were, afloat at the novelty of tlie scene, the 
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nnexpected plashing of a seal would have routed the whole dozen 
^ ® of ns. The mouth of this ugly gulf was all covered with slimy 

alluvions substances, which led Mr. Stevenson to observe, that it 
could have no separate source, but must be fed from the waters 
o^tlio outer lake and brook, as it lay upon the same level, and 
seemed to rise and fall with them, without having any thing to in- 
^ dicate a separate current of its own. Rounding this perilous hole, 

or gulf, upon the aforesaid alluvions substances, which formed its 
^ # shores, we reached tlie extremity of the cavern, which there 

ascends like a vent, or funnel, directly up a sloping precipice, but 
hideously blade, and slippery from wet and sea-weeds. One of 
our sailors, a Zetlander, climbed up a good way, and by holding up 
a light, we could plainly perceive that this vent closed, after ascend- 
ing to a considerable height ; and here, therefore, closed the adven- 
ture of the cave of Smowe, for it appeared utterly impossible to 
proceed farther in any direction whatever. There is a tradition, that 
the first Lord Reay went through various subterranean abysses, 
and at length returned, after ineftectually endeavoring to penetrate 
to the extremity of the Smowe cave ; but this must be either fabu- 
lous, or an exaggerated account of such a journe}^ as we per- 
formed. And under the latter supposition, it is a curious instance 
how little the people in the neighborhood of this curiosity have 
cared to examine it. " , 

^fln returning, we endeavored to familiarize ourselves witii 
the objects in detail, which, viewed together, had struck us with 
so much wonder. The stalactites, or limy incrustations, upon 
the walls of the cavern, are chiefly of a dark-brown color, and 
in this respect, Smowe is inferior, according to Mr. Stevenson, 
to the celebrated cave of Macallister in the Isle of Skye. In 
returning, the men with the lights, and the various groups and at- 
titudes of the party, gave a good deal of amusement. We now 
ventured to clamber along the side of the rock above the subter- 
ranean water, and thus gained tire upper arch, and had the satis- 
faction to see our admirable and good-humored commodore, 
Hamilton, floated beneath the lower arch into the second cavern. 
His goodly countenance being illumined by a single candle, his re- 
cuniWnt posture, and tiie appearance of a hard-favored fellow 
guiding the boat, made him the very picture of Bibo, in the catch, 

[ ■ when he wakes in Charon’s boat: — 

" * When Bibf> thought fit from this world to retreat, 

As full of Ciiaoipagno as an egg’s full of meat, 

He waked in the boat, and to Charon he said, 

Thai he would be rowed back, for he was not yet dead/ 

Descending from our superior station on the upper arch, we 
now again embarked, and spent some time in rowing about and 
examining this second cave. We could see our .dusky entrance, 
into wliicli daylight streamed faint, and at a considerable distance; 

, . and. under the arch of the outemavern stood a sailor, with' an oar 
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m Ins nand, looking, in the perspective, like a fairy with liis wand, 
vv e at length emerged unwillingly from this extra'ord inary basin, 
and again enjoyed ourselves in the large exterior cave. Our boat 
was hoisted with some difficulty over the ledge, which appears the 
natural barrier of the interior apartments, and restored in saftAy 
to the fishers, who were properly gratified for the hazard which 
their skiff, as well as one of themselves, had endured. After this 
we resolved to ascend the rocks, and discover the opening by 
which the cascade was discharged from above into the second cave. 
Erskirie and I, by some chance, took the wrong side of the rocks, 
and, after some scrambling, got into the face of a dangerous preci- 
pice, where Erskine, to my great alarm, turned giddy, and declared 
lie could not go farther. I clambered up without much difficulty, 
and shouting to the people below, got two of them to assist the 
Counsellor, who was brought into, by the means which have sent 
many a good fellow out of, the world—- 1 mean a rope. We easily 
found the brook, and traced its descent till it precipitates itself 
down a cliasm of the rock into the subteri*anean apartment, where 
we first made its acquaintance. Divided by a natural arch of 
stone from the chasm down which the cascade fiills, there is an- 
oilwr rent, which serves as a skylight to the cavern, as I already 
noticed. Standing on a natural foot-bridge, formed by the arch 
which divides these two gulfs, you have a grand prospect into 
both. The one is fieep, black, and silent, only affording at the 
bottom a glimpse of the dark and sullen pool which occupies the 
interior of the cavern. The right-hand rent, down which the 
stream discharges itself, seems to ring and reel with the iinceasmo- 
roar of the cataract which envelops its side in mist and. foan?. 
11ns part of the scene_ alone is worth a day’s journey. After 
heavy rains, the torrent is discharged into this cavern with aston- 
ishing violence; and the size of the chasm being inadequate to 
tlie reception of such a volume of water, it is throivn up in spouts 
Ike the blowing of a whale. But at such times the entrance of 
me cavern is inaccessible. 

T regret, we rowed back to 

l.och Jinbol. IlaTOg yet an hour to spare before dinner, we 
™ mouth of the lake to its shore on the east side 
J his rises into a steep and shattered stack of mouldering calcare- 
ous rock and stone, called Whiten Head. It is pierced with 
seveiaj caverns, the abode of seals and cormorants. We entered 
one, w.iere our guide promised to us a grand sight, and so it cer- 

in tins last c.ive the sea enters through a lofty arch, and penetrates 
depth; but the weight of the tide made it dangerous to 
\ c-nturc very _ far, so we did not see the extremity of Friskin’s 

rte' ecl,’ r We^shot several cormorants in the cave, 

tiiG echoes roaring like thunder at everv discharge. We -eceived 
however, a proper rebuke from Ham'ilton, our commodore for 
killing any tiling which was not fit for eating. It was in vain I 
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assured liim that the Zetknders make excellent hare-soup out of 
these sea-fowl. He will listen to no subordinate authority, and 
rules us by the Almanach des Gourmands. Mr. Anderson showed 
me the spot where the Norwegian monarch, Haco, moored his 
f!iii^t, after the discomfiture he received at Largs. He caused all 
the cattle to be driven from the hills, and houghed and slain upon 
a broad flat rock, for the refreshment of his dispirited army. Mr. 
Anderson dines with us, and very handsomely presents us with a 
stock of salmon, haddocks, and so forth, which we requite by a small 
present of wine from our sea stores. This has been a fine day ; 
the first fair day here for these eight weeks. 

“ 20^/{. Jlugiisfj 1814. — Sail by four in the morning, and by half- 
past six, are off Cape Wrath. All hands ashore by seven, and no 
time allowed to breakfast, except on beef and biscuit On this 
dread Cape, so fatal to mariners, it is proposed to build a light- 
house, and Mr. Stevenson has fixed on an advantageous situation. 
It is a hign promontory, with steep sides that go sheer down to 
the breakers, which lash its feet. There is no landing, except in 
a small creek about a mile and a half to the eastward. There the 
foam of tlie sea play s at long bowls with a huge collection of large 
stones, some of them a ton in weight, but whtch these fearful bil- 
lows chuck up and down as a child tosses a hall. The walk from 
thence to the Cape was over rough, boggy ground, but good sheep 
pasture. Mr.— — Dunlop, brother to the laird of Dunlop, took 
from Lord Reay, some years since, a large track of sheep-land, 
including the territories of Cape Wrath, for about £300 a-year, 
for the period of two-nineteen years and a life-rent. It is need- 
less to say, that the tenant has an immense profit, for the value of 
pasture is now understood here. Lord Reay’s estate, containing 
150,000 square acres, and measuring eighty miles by sixty, was, 
before commencement of the last leases, rented at £1,200 a-year. 
It is now worth £5,000, and Mr. Anderson says he may let it this 
ensuing year (when the leases expire) for about £15,000. But 
then he must resolve to part with his people, for these rents can 
only be given upon the supposition that sheep are generally to he 
introduced on the property. In an economical, and perhaps in a 
political point of view, it might be best that every part of a coun- 
try were dedicated to that sort of occupation for wdiich nature has 
best fitted it. But to effect this reform in the present instance, 
Lo^’d Reay must turn out several hundred families wdio have lived 
uriuer Jihn and his fathers for many generations, and the swords 
of whose fathers probably won the lands from wdiich he is now 
expelling them. He is a good-natured man, I suppose, for Mr. A. 
says lie is liesitating whether he shall not take a more moderate 
rise, ( C7 000 or .C8000,) and keep his Highland tenantry. This last 
w^ar, (hfbire the short peace,), he levied a fine fencible corps, (the 
Reay fencibles,) and might have doubled their number. JVmltk 
is no doubt sireiigtk in a country, while all is quiet and governed 
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by law, but on any altercation or internal commotion, it ceases to 
be strength, and is only the means of tempting the strong to plun- 
der the possessors. Much may he said on both sides.* 

“Cape Wrath is a striking point, both from the dignity of its 
own appearance, and from the menta! association of its being tte • 
^treme cape of Scotland, with reference to the north-west. 
There is no land in the direct line between this point and Ameri- 
ca. I saw a pair of large eagles, and if I had had the rifle-o’un, 
might have had a shot, for the birds, when I first saw them, were 
perched on a rock within about sixty or seventy yards. They 
are, I suppose, little disturbed here, for they showed no great 
alarm. After the Commissioners and Mr. Stevenson had exam- 
ined the headland, with reference to the site of a light-house, we 
^rolled to our boat, and came on board between ten and eleven. 
Get the boat up upon deck, and set sail for the Lewis with ii*vht 
winds and a great swell of tide. Pass a rocky islet called GouSa. 
Plere a fine vessel was lately wrecked ; all her crew perished but 
one, who got upon the rocks from the boltsprit, and was afterwards 
brouglit off In front of Cape Wrath are some angry breakers, 
called the Staggs ; the rocks which occasion them are visible at 
low water. The country behind Cape Wrath swells in hio-h 
sweeping elevations, but without any picturesque or di^Tniffed 
mountainous scenery. But on sailing westward a few miles par- 
ticularly after doubling a headland called the Stour of Assint the 
coast assumes the true Highland character, being skirted with a 
succession of picturesque mountains of every variety of heio-ht 
and outline. These are the hills of Ross-shire~~a waste and 
tiimly-peopled district at this extremity of the island. We would 
wilimgly have learned the names of the most remarkable but they 
are only laid down in the charts by the cant names given them by 
manners, from their appearance, as the Sugar-loaf, and so forth 
Uur breeze now increases, and seems steadily favorable, carryino* 
us on with exhilamting rapidity, at the rate of eight knots an lioun 
•with the romantic outline of the mainland under our lee-beam 
and the dusky shores of the Long Island beginning to appear 
ahead. We remain on deck long after it is dark, w* ate king the 
phosphoric effects occasioned or made visible by the rapid nation 
of the vessel, and enlightening her course witfi a continued suc- 
cession of sparks and even flashes of broad light, mino^Iod with 
the foam which she ^ngs from her bows and liead. A rizard 
hadaock and to bed. Charming weather all day. 

“ August, IStd.—Last night went out like a lamb, but this 
; morning came : in like a lion, all roar and tumult. The wind shifte d 
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and became squally; tlie rain^led and confused tides that run 
amoii^ the Hebrides got us among their eddies, and gave the 
cuttef such concussions, that, besides reeling at every wave, she 
trembled from head to stern, with a sort of very uncomfortable 
alW ominous vibration. Turned out about three, and went on 
deck ; the prospect dreary enough, as we are beating up a narrow 
channel between two dark and disconsolate-looking islands, in a 
gale of wind and rain, guided only by the twinkling glimmer of 
the light on an island called Elian Glas. — Go to bed. and sleep 
soundly, notwithstanding the rough rocking. Great bustle about 
four ; the light-keeper, having seen our flag, comes off to be our 
pilot, as in duty bound. Asleep again till eight. When I went 
on deck, I found we had anchored in the little harbor of Scalpa, 
upon the coast of Harris, a place dignified by the residence of 
Charles Edward in his hazardous attempt to escape in 1746. An 
old man, lately alive here, called Donald Macleod, was his host 
and temporary protector, and could not, until his dying hour, men- 
tion the distresses of the Adventurer without tears. From this 
place, Charles attempted to go to Stornoway ; but the people of 
the Lewis had taken arms to secure him, under an idea that he 
was coming to plunder the country. And although his faithful 
attendant, Donald Macleod, induced them, by fair words, to lay 
aside their purpose, yet they insisted upon Ms leaving the island. 
So the unfortunate Prince was obliged to return back to Scalpa. 
He afterwards escaped to South Uist, but was chased in the passage 
by Captain Fergusson’s sloop of war. The harbor seems a little 
neat secure place of anchorage. Within a small island, there seems 
more shelter than where we are lying; but it is crowded with 
vessels, part of those whom we saw in the Long Hope — so Mr. 
Wilson chose to remain outside. The ground loolis hilly and 
barren in the extreme; but I can say little for it, as an incessant 
rain prevents my keeping the deck. Stevenson and Duff, accom 
panied by Marchie, go to examine the light-house on Elian Glas. 
Hamilton and Erskine keep their beds, having scarce slept last 
Slight, and I bring up my journal. The day continues bad, with 
little intermission of rain. Our party return with little advantage 
from their expedition, excepting some fresh butter from the light- 
house. The harbor of Scalpa is composed of a great number of 
little uninhabited islets. The masts of the vessels at anchor be- 
hind them have a good effect. To bed early, to make amends for 
last night, with the purpose of sailing for Dunvegan in the Isle of 
Skye mith daylight.” 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

DIARY CONTINUED —ISLE OF HARRIS —MONUMENTS OF THE 

CHIEFS OF MACLEOD — ISLE OF SKYE — DUN VEGAN CAS- 
TLE — LOCH CORRISKIN — MACALLISTER^S CAVE — 1814 

August 22c?, 1814. — Sailed early in the morning' from Scaipa 
Harbor, in order to cross the Minch, or Channel, for Dunvegan; 
hut the breeze being contrary, we can only creep along the Har- 
ris shore, until we shall gain the advantage of the tide. The east 
coast of Harris, as we now see it, is of a character which sets 
human industry at utter defiance, consisting of high sterile hills, 
covered entirely with stones, with a very slight sprinkling of 
stunted heather. Witliin, appear still higher peaks of mountains. 
1 have never seen any thing more unpropitious, excepting the 
southern side of Griban, on the shores of Loch-na-Gaoil, in the 
Isle of Mull. We sail along this desolate coast (which exhibits 
no mark of human habitation) with the advantage of a pleasant 
day, and a brisk, though not a favorable gale. Tioo o^dock — Row 
ashore to see the little harbor and village of Rowdill, on the coast 
of Harris. There is a decent three-storied house, belonging to 
the laird, Mr. Macleod of the Harris, where we were told two of 
his female relations lived. A large vessel had been stranded last 
year, and two or three carpenters were about repairing her, but in 
such a style of Highland laziness that I suppose she may float 
next century. The harbor is neat enough, but wants a little more 
cover to the eastward. The ground, on landing, does not seem 
altogether so desolate as from the sea. In the former point of 
view, we overlook all the retired glens and crevices which, by 
infinite address and labor, are rendered capable of a little cultiva- 
tion. But few and evil are the patches so cultivated in Harris, as 
far as we have seen. Above tlie house is situated the ancient 
church of RowdilL This pile was unfortunately burned down 
by accident some years since, by fire taking to a quantity of 
wood laid in for fitting up. It is a building in the form of a cross, 
with a rude tower at the eastern end, like some old English 
churches. Upon this to’wer are certain pieces of sculpture, of a 
kind the last which one would have expected on a building dedi- 
cated to religious purposes. Some have lately fallen in a storm, 
but enough remains to astonish us at the grossness of the archi- 
tect and the age." 

‘‘ Within the church are two ancient monuments. The first, on 
the right hand of the pulpit, presents the effigy of a warrior com- 
pletely armed in plate armor, with his hand on his two-handed 
broadsword. His helmet is packed, with a gorget or upper corselet 
wiilcli seems to be made' of mail. His figure lies' fiat on the monu- 
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ment, and is in bass-relief, of the natural size. The arcn which 
surmounts this monument is curiously carved with the figures of 
the apostles. In the flat space of the wall beneath the arch, and 
above the tomb-stone, are a variety of compartments, exhibiting 
^ arms of the Macleods, being a galley with the sails spread, 
a rude view of Dunvegan Castle, some saints and religious em- 
blems, and a Latin inscription, of which our time (or skill) -was in- 
adequate to deciplier the first line; but the others announced the 
tenant of the monument to he Mexandcr^ JUius Willielmi MacLeod^ 
de Dunvegan, Anno Dni m.cccc.xxviit. A much older monument 
(said also to represent a Laird of Macleod) lies in the transept, but 
without any arch over it It represents the grim figure of a High- 
land chief, not in feudal armor like the former, but dressed in a 
plaid, (or perhaps a shirt of mail,) reaching down below the 
knees, with a broad sort of hem upon its lower extremity. The 
figure wears a high-peaked open helmet, or skull-cap, with a sort 
of tippet of mail attached to it, which falls over the breast of the 
warrior, pretty much as women wear a handkerchief or sliort shawl. 
This remarkable figure is bearded most tyranically, and has one 
hand on his long two-handed sword, the other on his dirk, both of 
which hang at a broad belt. Another weapon, probably his knife, 
seems to have been also attached to the baldric. His jfeet rest on 
his two dogs entwined together, and a similar emblem is said to 
have supported his head, but is now defaced, as indeed the whole 
monument bears marks of the unfortunate fire. A lion is placed 
at each end of the stone. Who the hero was whom this martial 
monument commemorated, we could not learn. Indeed our Cice- 
rone was but imperfect. He chanced to be a poor devil of an 
excise-officer, who had lately made a seizure of a still upon a 
neighboring island, after a desperate resistance. Upon seeing our 
cutter, he mistook it, as has often happened to us, for an armed 
vessel belonging to the revenue, which the appearance and equip- 
ment of the yacht, and the number of men, make her resemble 
considerably. He was much disappointed when he found we had 
nothing to do with the tribute to C?esar, and begged us not to 
undeceive the natives, who were so much irritated against him 
that he found it necessary to wear a loaded pair of pistols in each 
pocket, which he showed to our Master, Wilson, to convince liim 
of the perilous state in which he found himself while exercising so 
obnoxious a duty in the midst of a fierce-tempored people, and at 
many miles distance from any possible countenance or assistance. 
The village of Ilowdill consists of Highland huts of the common 
construction, i* e. a low circular wall of large stones, without mor- 
tar, deeply sunk in the ground, surmounted by a thatched roof 
Bociired by ropes, without any chimney but a hole in the roof. 
There may be forty such houses in the village. We heard that 
the laird was procuring a schoolmaster—he ' of the, parish b®ing ten 
miles distant — and there was a neatness, about . the large house 
which seems to indicate that things are going on w'eli. Adjacent 
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to the churchyard were two eminences, apparently artificial. Upon 
one was fixed a stone, seemingly the staff of a cross ; upon another 
the head of a cross, with a sculpture of the crucifixion. These 
monuments (which refer themselves to Catholic times of course) 
arc popularly called, Tkt Croshlets — crosslets, or little crosses. ^ 

“ Get on board at five, and stand across the Sound for Skye with 
the ebb-tide in our favor. The sunset being delightful, we enjoy 
it upon deck, admiring the Sound on each side bounded by islands. 
That of Skye lies in the east, with some very high mountains in 
the centre, and a bold, rocky coast in front, opening up into several 
lochs, or arras of the sea; — that of Loch Folliart, near the upper 
end of which Dimvegan is situated, is opposite to us, but our 
breeze has failed us, and the flood-tide will soon set in, which is 
likely to carry us to the northward of this object of our curiosity 
until next morning. To the west of us lies Harris, with its varie- 
gated ridges of mountains, now clear, distinct, and free from 
clouds. The sun is just setting behind the Island of Bernera, of 
which we see one conical hill. North Uist and Benbecula con- 
tinue from Harris to the southerly line of what is called the Lnug 
Island. They are as bold and mountainous, and probably as bar- 
ren, as Harris — worse they cannot be. Unnumbered islets and 
holms, each of wdiich has its name and its history, skirt these larger 
isles, and are visible in this clear evening as distinct and separate 
objects, lying lone and quiet upon the face of the undisturbed and 
scarce-rippling sea. To our berths at ten, after admiring the 
scenery for some time. 

“ August, 1814.— -Wake under the Castle of Dunvegan, in 

the Loch of Folliart. I had sent a card to the Laird of Macleod 
in the morning, who came off before we were dressed, and carried 
us to his castle to breakfast. A part of Dunvegan is very old ; 
Hts birth tradition notes not’ Another large tower was built by 
the same Alaster Macleod whose burial-place and monument w^e 
saw yesterday at ilowdill. He had a Gaelic surname, signifying 
the Hump-hacked. Roderick More (knighted by James VL) 
erected a long edifice combining these two ancient towers ; and 
other pieces of building, forming a square, were accomplished at 
different times. The whole castle occupies a precipitous mass of 
rock overhanging the lake, divided by two or three islands in that 
place, which form a snug little harbor under the walls. There is 
a couif-yard looking out upon the sea, protected by a battoiy, at 
least a succession of embrasures, for only two guns are pointed, 
and these unfit for service. The ancient entrance rose up a, ilight 
of steps cut in tJie rock, and passed into this court-yard through ;i 
portal, but this is now demolished. You land under the castle, 
and, walking round, find yourself in front of it This was ori- 
ginally inaccessible, for a brook coming down on the one side, 
a chasm of the rocks on the other, and a ditch in front, made it 
impervious. But the late Macleod built a bridge over the stream, 
and the present laird is executing an entrance suitable to the 
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cliaracter of this remarkable fortalice, by making a portal between 
two advanced towers and an outer court, w’hich lie proposes 
to throw a drawbridge oyer to the high rock in front of the castle. 
This, if well executed, cannot fail to have a good and characteristic 
ei^t. We were most kindly and hospitably received by the 
chieftain, his lady, and his sister;'^' the two last are pretty and 
accomplished young women, a sort of persons whom we have not 
seen for some time; and! was quite as much pleased with re- 
newing my acquaintance with them as with the sight of a good 
field of barley just cut, (the first harvest we have seen,) not to men- 
tion an extensive young plantation and some middle-aged trees, 
though all had been strangers to mine eyes since I left Leith. In 
the garden — or rather the orchard which was formerly the garden 
— is a pretty cascade, divided into two branches, and called Rorie 
More’s Nurse, because he loved to be lulled to sleep by the sound 
of it. The day was rainy, or at least inconstant, so we could not 
walk far from the castle. Besides the assistance of the laird him- 
self, who -was most politely and easily attentive, we had that of 
an intelligent gentlemanlike clergyman, Mr. Suter, minister of 
Kilrnore, to explain the carte-de-pays, ^ Within the castle we saw 
a remarkable drinking-cup, with an inscription dated A. B. 993, 
which I have described particularly elsewhere.f I saw also a fairy- 
fiag, a pennon of silk, with something like round red rowan-berries 
wrought upon it. We also saw the drinking-horn of Rorie More, 
holding about three pints English measure, an ox’s horn tipped 
with silver, not nearly so large as Watt of Harden’s bugle. The 
rest of the curiosities in the castle are chiefly Indian, excepting an 
old dirk. and the fragment of a two-handed sword. We learn that 
most of the Highland superstitions, even that of the second-sight, 
are still in force. Gruagach, a sort of tutelary divinity, often men- 
tioned by Martin in Ms History of the Western Islands, has still 
Ms place and credit, but is modernized into a tall man, always a 
Lowlander, with a long coat and white waistcoat. Passed a very 
pleasant day. I should have said the fairy-flag had three prop- 
erties. Produced in battle, it multiplied the numbers of the Mac- 
leods — spread on the nuptial bed, it brought fertility — and lastly, 
it brought herring into the loch. J 

Miss M'aclcod, now Mrs. Bpencer Percival. 

1 Bee note, Lord of the Isles, Scott’s Poetical Works, vol. x. p. 24, 
t The following passage from the last of Scott’s Letters on Demoii- 
olcjgy, (written in 1830,) refers to the night of this 23d of August, 
181’4. Ho UKmilons that twice in his life he had experienced the sen- 
sation w'liich the Scotch call eerie ; gives , a night-piece of his early 
youth in the Castle of Glammis, which has already been quoted, (vol. 
i. pp. 11)5, KilK,) and proceeds thus Amid such tales of ancient tra- 
dition, 1 had from i\lacIeod and his lady the courteous offer of the 
haunted apartment of the castle, about which, as a stranger, I miglit 
be supposed interested. Accordingly I took possession of it about the 
VOL. III. 15 ■ : ' 
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2iih ^iugusty ISM , — This morning resist with difficulty Ifac- 
ieod’s kind and pressing entreaty to send round the ship and go to 
the cave at Airdsliy land; but our party is too large to be accom- 
modated without inconvenience, and divisions are always awkward. 
W alk and see Macleod’s farm. The plantations seem to tl^^e 
admirably, although I think he hazards planting his trees greatly 
too tall. Macleod is a spirited and judicious improver, and if he 
does not hurry too fast, cannot fail to be of service to his people. 
He seenis to think and act much like a chief, withput the fanfar- 
onade of the character. See a female school patronized by Mrs. 
M. There are about twenty girls, who learn reading, writing, and 
spinning ; and being compelled to observe habits of cleanliness 
and neatness when at school, will probably be the means of intro- 
ducing them by degrees at home. The roads around the castle are, 
generally speaking, very good ; some are old, some made under 
the operation of the late act. Macleod says almost all the con- 
tractors for these last roads have failed, being tightly looked after 
by Government, which I confess I ffiink very right If Govern- 
ment is to give relief where a disadvantageous contract has been 
engaged in, it is plain it cannot be refused in similar instances, so 


wdtching hour. Except, perhaps, some tapestry hangings, and the 
extreme thickness of the walls, which argued great antiquity, nothing 
could have been more comfortable than the interior of the apartment ; 
but if you looked from the windows, the view was such as to corre- 
spond with the highest tone of superstition. An autumnal blast, 
sometimes clear, sometimes driving mist before it, swept along the 
troubled billows of the lake, which it occasionally concealed, and by 
fits disclosed. The waves rushed in wild disorder on the shore, and 
covered with foam the steep pile of rocks, which, rising from the sea 
in forms something resembling the human figure, have maintained the 
name of Macleod’s Maidens, and, in such a night, seemed no bad rep- 
resentatives of the Norwegian goddesses, called Choosers of the Slain^, 
or Riders of the Storm. There was something of the dignity of 
danger in the scene ; for, on a platform beneath the windows, lay an 
ancient battery of eaiinon, which had sometimes been used against 
privateers even of late yPafe. The distant scene was a view of that 
pari of the Quillen mountains which are called, from their form, 
Macleod’s Dining-Tables. The voice of an angry cascade, termed tlie 
Nurse of -Rorie Mhor, because that chief slept best in its vicinity, \cas 
heard from time to time mingling its notes with those of wind and 
wave. Such was the haunted room at Dunvegan; and, as such, it 
well deserved a less sleepy inhabitant. In the language of Dr. Jolm- 
son, who has stamped his memory on this remote place,-"-^ I loolu^d 
around me, and wondered that I was not more afiheted; but ilie mind 
is not at all times equally ready to be moved.’ In a word, it is neces- 
sary to confess that, of all I heard or saw, the most engaging specta- 
cle was the comfortable bed in which I hoped to make amends for 
some rough nights on shipboard, and where I slept accordingly, With- 
out thinking of ghost or goblin, till I was called by my servant in 
the morning’.” ■ ' — ' 
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that all calculations of expenses in such operations are at an end. 

® The (fey being* delightfully fair and warm, we walk up to the 
clmrch of Kiiniore. In a cottage, at no great distance, we heard 
tlie women singing as they loaulked the cloth by rubbing it with 
tir5% hands and feet, and screaming all the while in a sort of cho- 
rus. At a distance, the sound was wild and sweet enough, but 
iMtlier discordant when you approach too near the performers. In the 
churchyard (otherwise not remarkable) was a j^yramidical monu- 
ment erected to the father of the celebrated Simon, Lord Lo vat, 
who was fostered at Dunvegan. It is now nearly ruinous, and the 
inscription has fallen down. Return to the castle, take our lun- 
cheon, and go aboard at three — Macleod accompanying us in 
proper style with his piper. We take leave of the castle, where 
w-e have been so kindly entertained, with a salute of seven guns. 
The chief returns ashore, with his piper playing ‘the Macleods’ 
gathering,’ heard to advantage along the calm and placid loch, and 
dying as it retreated from us. 

“ The towers of Dunvegan, with the banner which floated over 
them in honor of their guests, now showed to great advantage. 
On the right were a succession of three remarkable hills, with 
round fiat tops, popularly called Macleod’s Dining-Tables. Far 
behind these, in the interior of the islandj arise the much higher 
and more romantic mountains, called Quillen or Ciiiilin, a name 
which they have been said to owe to no less a person than Cuthul- 
lin, or Giichullin, celebrated by Ossian. I ought, I believe, to 
notice, that Macleod and Mr. Suter have both heard a tacksman 
of Macieod’s, called Grant, recite the celebrated Address to the 
Sun ; and another person, whom they named, repeat the descrip- 
tion of Cuchiillin’s car. But all agree as to the gross infidelity of 
Macplierson as a translator and editor. It ends in the explanation 
of the Adventures in the Cave of Montesinos, afforded to the 
Knight of La Mancha, by the ape of Gines de Passamonte— some 
are true and some are false. There is little poetical tradition in 
this country, yet there should be a great deal, considering how 
latel}'^ the bards and genealogists existed as a distinct order. 
Macleod’s hereditary piper is called MacCrimmon, but the present 
holder of the office lias risen above his profession. He is an old 
man, a lieutenant in the anBy,and a most capital piper, possessing 
about 200 tunes and pibrochs, most of which will probably die with 
him, as he declines to have any of his sons instructed in his art. 
He plays to Macleod and his lady, but only in the same room, and 
maintains Iiis minstrel privilege by putting on his bonnet so soon 
asriie begins to play. These MacCrimmons formerly kept a col- 
lege in Skye for teaching the pipe-music. Macleod’s present 
piper is of the,, name, but 'scarcely as yet a deacon of his craft, 
lie played every day at dinner. After losing sight of the Castle 
of Dunvegan, we open another branch of the loch on which it is 
■situated, and see a' small village upon its distant bank.: Tiie 
mountains of Quillen continue to form a back-ground to the wild 
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iandscape with their variegated and peaked outline. We ap- 
proach Duiivegan-head, a hold bluff cape, where the loch joins 
the ocean. The %veather, hitlierto so beautiful that we had dined 
on deck en seigneurs, becomes overcast and hazy, with little orno 
wind. Laugh and lie down. ^ 

25th August, 1814 , — Rise about eight o’clock, the yacht gli- 
ding delightfully along the coast of Skye with a fair wind and 
excellent day. On the opposite side lie the islands of Ganna, 
Rum, and Muick, properly Muck. On opening the Sound between 
Rum and Ganna, see a steep circular rock, forming one side of the 
harbor, on the point of which we can discern the remains of a 
tower of small dimensions, built, it is said, by a King of the Isles 
to secure a wife of whom he was jealous. But, as we kept the 
Skye side of the Sound, we saw little of these islands but what our 
spyglasses could show us; the coast of Skye is highly romantic, 
and at the same time displayed a richness of vegetation on the 
lower grounds, to which we have hitherto been strangers. We 
passed three salt-water lochs, or deep embay ments, called Loch 
Bracadale, Loch Eynort, and Loch Britta — and about eleven 
o’clock open Loch Scavig. We were now under the ■western ter- 
mination of the highmountains of Quillen, whose weather-beaten 
and serrated peaks we had admired at a distance from Diinvegan, 
They sunk here upon the sea, hut with the same bold and per- 
emptory aspect which their distant appearance indicated. They 
seemed to consist of precipitous sheets of naked rock, down which 
the torrents were leaping in a hundred lines of foam. The tops, 
apparently inaccessible to human foot, were rent and split into die 
most tremendous pinnacles ; towards the base of these bare and 
precipitous crags, the ground, enriched by the soil washed away from 
tliem, is verdant and productive. Having passed within the small 
isle of Soa, ’we enter Loch Scavig under the shoulder of one of 
these grisly mountains, and observe that the opposite side of the 
loch is of a milder character softened down into steep green de- 
clivities, From the depth of the hay advanced a headland of 
high rocks which divided the lake into two recesses, from each of 
which a brook seemed to issue, j Here Macleod had intimated we 
should find a romantic loch, but we were uncertain up what inlet 
we should proceed in search of it. We chose, against our better 
judgment, the southerly inlet, where we saiv a house which might 
aftbrd us information. On manning our boat and rowing aslioro, 
we observed a huny among the inhabitants, owing to our being as 
usual suspected for ki'tig'^s although, Heaven knows, we have 
nothing to do with the revenue but to spend the part of it cor- 
responding to our equipment. We find that there is a lake ad- 
joining to each branch of the bay, and foolishly walk a couple of 
miles to see that next the fari'n-house, merely because the honest 
man seemed Jealous of the honor of his own loch, though we were 
speedily convinced it was not that which w^e had been recommend- 
ed to examine. It had no peculiar merit excepting from its neigh- 
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borhood to a very high cliff or mountain of precipitous granite; 
otherwise, the sheet of water does not equal even Cauldshiels 
Loch. Returned and reembarked in our boat, for our guide shook 
his head at our proposal to climb over the peninsula which divides 
the two bays and the two lakes. In rowing round the headland, 
sui^ised at the infinite number of sea- fowl, then busy apparently 
with a shoal of fish; at the depth of the bay, find that the dis- 
charge from this second lake forms a sort of waterfall or rather 
rapid ; round this place were assembled hundreds of trouts and 
salmon struggling to get up into the fresh water ; with a net we 
might have had twenty salmon a,t a haul, and a sailor, with no 
better hook than a crooked pin, caught a dish of trouts during 
our absence. 

“ Advancing up this huddling and riotous brook, we found our- 
selves in a most extraordinary scene ; we were surrounded by hills 
of the boldest and most precipitous character, and on the margin 
of a lake which seemed to have sustained the constant ravages of 
torrents from these rude neighbors. The shores consisted of huge 
layers of naked granite, here and there intermixed with bogs, and 
heaps of gravel and sand marking the course of torrents. Vege- 
tation there was little or none, and the mountains rose so perpen- 
dicularly from the water’s edge, that Borrowdale is a jest to them. 
We proceeded about one mile and a half up this deep, dark, and 
solitary lake, which is about two miles long, half a mile broad, 
and, as we learned, of extreme depth. The vapor which enveloped 
the mountain ridges obliged us by assuming a thousand shapes, 
varying its veils in all sort of forms, but sometimes clearing off 
altogether. It is true it made us pay the penalty by some heavy 
and downright showers, from the frequency of which, a Highland 
boy, whom we brought from the farm, told us the lake was popu- 
larly called the Water Kettle. The proper name is Loch Corris- 
kin, from the deep corne or hollow in the mountains of Cuiliin, 
which affords the basin for this wonderful sheet of water. It is as 
exquisite as a savage scene, as Loch Katrine is as a scene of stern 
beauty. After having penetrated so far as distinctly to observe 
the termination of the lake, under an immense mountain which 
rises abruptly from the head of the waters, we returned, and often 
stopped to admire the ravages wdiich storms must have made in 
these recesses when all human witnesses were driven to places of 
more shelter and security. Stones, or rather large massive fragments 
of rock of a composite kind, perfectly different from the granite 
barriers of the lake, lay upon the rocky beach in the strangest and 
most precarious situations, as if abandoned by the torrents which 
had borne them down from above ; some lay loose and tottering 
upon the ledges of the natural rock, with so little security that the 
slightest push moved them, though their weight exceeded many 
tons. These detached rocks were chiefly what are called plum- 
pudding stones. Those which formed tlie shore were granite. The' 
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opposite side of the lake seemed quite pathless, as a huge moun- 
tain, one of the detached ridges of the Quillen, sinks in a profound 
and almost perpendicular precipice down to the water. On the 
left hand side, which we traversed, rose a higher and equally inac- 
cessible mountain, the top of which seemed to contain the crater 
of an exhausted volcano. I never saw a spot on which ther^^Sas 
less appearance of vegetation of any kind; the eye rested on 
nothing but brown and naked crags,^ and the rocks on wdiich we 
%valked by the side of the loch were as bare as the pavement of 
Cheapside, There are one or two spots of islets in the loch w^hich 
seem to bear juniper, or some such low bushy shrub. 

‘^Returned from our extraordinary walk, and went on board. 
During dinner, our vessel quitted Loch Scavig, and having doubled 
its southern cape, opened the bay or salt-water Loch of Sleapin. 
There went again on shore to visit the late-discovered and much- 
celebrated cavern, called Macallister’s Cave. It opens at the end 
of a deep ravine running upward from the sea, and the proprietor, 
Mr. Macallister of Strath Aird, finding that visitors injured it, by 
breaking and carrying away the stalactites with which it abounds, 
has secured this cavern by an eight or nine feet wall, with a door. 
Upon inquiring for the key, we found it was three miles up the 
loch, at the laird’s house. It was now late, and to stay until a mes- 
senger had gone and returned three miles, was not to be thought 
of, any more tlian the alternative of going up the loch and lying 


‘ Rarely human eye has known 
A scene so stern as that dread lake, 

With its dark ledge of barren stone 
Seems that primeval earthquake’s sway 
Hath rent a strange and shattered way 
Through the rude bosom of the Hill ; 

And that each naked precipice, 

Sable ravine and dark abyss, 

Tells of the outrage still. 

The wildest glen, but Oiis, can show 
Some touch of Nature’s genial glow; 

On high Benmore green mosses grow, 

And heath-bells bud in deep Glencroe, 

And copse on Cruchan-Ben ; 

But here — above, around, below, 

On mountain or in glen, 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 

Nor aught of vegetative power, 

Tlie weary eye may ken ; 

For all is rocks at random thrown, 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if w’ere here denied 
The summer’s sun, the spring’s sweet dew, 
That clotlie with many a varied Ime 
The bleakest mountain-side.’ 

* , , Lord of the Isles ^ ni. 14. 
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there all night. We therefore, with regret, resolved to scale the 
wall, in which attempt, by the assistance of a rope and some an- 
cient acquaintance with orchard-breaking, we easily succeeded. 
The first entrance to this celebrated cave is rude and unpromising, 
but the light of the torches with which we were provided, is soon 
related from roof, floor, and walls, which seem as if they were 
sheeted with marble, partly smooth, partly rough with frost-work 
and rustic ornaments, and partly wrought into statuary. The floor 
forms a steep and difficult ascent, and might be fancifully com- 
pared to a sheet of water, which, while it rushed wJiiteiling and 
foaming down a declivity, had been suddenly arrested and consoli- 
dated by the spell of an enchanter. Upon 'attaining the summit 
of this ascent, the cave descends with equal rapidity to the brink 
of a. pool of the most limpid water, about four or five yards broad. 
There opens beyond this pool a portal arch, with beautiful white 
chasing upon the sides, which promises a continuation of the cave. 
One of our sailors swam across, for there was no other mode of 
passing, and informed us (as indeed we partly saw by the light he 
carried) that the enchantment of Macallister’s cave terminated 
with this portal, beyond which there was only a rude ordinary 
cavern speedily choked with stones and earth. But the pool, on 
the brink of which we stood, surrounded by the most fanciful 
mouldings in a substance resembling white marble, and distin- 
guislied by the depth and purity of its waters, might be the bathing 
grotto of a Haiad. I think a statuary might catch beautiful hints 
from the iancifiii and romantic disposition of the stalactites. 
There is scarce a form or group that an active fancy may not trace 
among tlie grotesque ornaments which have been gradually mould- 
ed in this cavern by the dropping of the calcareous water, and its 
hardening into petrifactions ; many of tliese have been destroyed 
by the senseless rage of appropriation among recent tourists, and 
the grotto has lost, (I am informed,) through the smoke of torches, 
much of that vivid silver tint whicli was originally one of its chief 
distinctions. But enough of beauty remains to compensate for all 
tha,t may be lost As the easiest mode of return, I slid down tfie 
polished sheet of marble which forms the rising ascent, and thereby 
injured my pantaloons in a way which my jacket is ill calculated 
to conceal Our wearables, after a month’s hard service, begin to 
be frail, and there are daily demands for repairs. Our eatables 
also begin to assume a real nautical appearance — no soft bread 
—milk a rare commodity— and those gentlemen most in favor vrith 
John Peters, tJie steward, who prefer salt beef to fresh. To make 
amends, we never hear of sea-sickness, and the good-humor and 
liarmony of the party continue uninterrupted. When wc loft tlie 
cave, wc carried off two grandsons of Mr. Macallister’s, remarkably 
fine hoys ; and Erskine, who may be called L'ami des Eii/ans, 
treated tlmm mast kindly, and showed them all the curiosities in 
the vessel, causing even the guns to be fired for their amusement, 
besides filling their pockets with , almonds- -and raisins. So tliat, 
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a handsome letter of apology, I hope we may erase any evil 
impression Mr. Macallister may adopt from our storimog the ex- 
terior defences of his cavern. After having sent them ashore in 
safety, stand out of the bay, with little or no wind, for the opposite 
island of Egg.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

DIARY CONTINUED— CAVE OP EGG — ION A — STAPFA — 
DUNSTAPFNAOE — BUNLUCE CASTLE —GIANTS’ CAUSE- 
WAV’- — ISLE OF ARRAN, &c. — DIARY CONCLUDED, AU- 
GUST — SEPTEMBER, 1814, 

26th August^ 1814. — At seven this morning were in the Sound 
which divides the Isle of Rum from that of Egg. Rum is rude, 
barren, and mountainous ; Egg, although liilly and rocky, and 
traversed by one remarkable ridge called Sciiir-Egg, has, in point 
of soil, a much more promising appearance. Southward of both 
lies Muick or Muck, a low and fertile island, and, though the least, 
yet probably tlie most valuable of the three. Caverns being still 
ilie order of the day, we man the boat and row along the shore of 
Egg, in quest of that which was the memorable scene of a horrid 
feudal vengeance. We had rounded more than half the island, 
admiring the entrance of many a bold natural cave which its rocks 
exhibit, but without finding that which we sought, until we pro- 
cured a guide. This noted cave has a very narrow entrance, 
through which one can hardly creep on knees and hands. It rises 
steep and lofty within, and runs into the bowels of the rock to the 
depth of 255 measured feet. The height at the entrance may be 
about three feet, but rises to eighteen or twenty, and the breadth 
may vary in the same proportion. The rude and stony bottom of 
this cave is strewed with the bones of men, wmmen, and children, 
bcijig the sad relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island, 200 in 
number, who were slain on the following occasion: — The Mac- 
donalds of the Isle of Egg, a people dependent on Clanranald, had 
done some injury to the Laird of Macleod. The tradition of the 
i.de says that it was by a personal attack on the chieftain, in which 
Ids back was broken; but that of the other isles bears that the 
injury was offered to two or three of the Macleods, who, landing 
upon Egg, and using some freedom with the young ivomen, were 
seized by tiie islanders, bound hand and foot, and turned adrift in 
a, boa.t, which the winds and waves safely conducted to Skye. To 
avenge the offence given, Macleod sailed with such a body of men 
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as rendered resistance hopeless. The natives, fearing his ven- 
geance, concealed themselves in this cavern; and, after strict 
search, the Macleods went on board their galleys, after doing what 
mischief they could, concluding the inhabitants had left the isle. 
Bul!*!iiext morning they espied from their vessel a man upon the 
island, and, immediately landing again, they traced his retreat, by 
means of a light snow on the ground, to this cavern, Macleod 
then summoned tlie subterraneous garrison, and demanded that 
the individuals who had offended him should be delivered up. 
This was peremptorily refused. The chieftain thereupon caused 
his people to divert the course of a rill of water, which, falling 
over the mouth of the cave, would have prevented his purposed 
vengeance. He then kindled at the entrance of the cavern a huge 
firej^^and maintained it until all within were destroyed by suffoca- 
tion. The date of this dreadful deed must have been recent, if 
one can judge from tlie fresh appearance of those relics. I 
brought om hi spite of the prejudices of our sailors, a skull, which 
seems that of a young woman. 

Before reerabarking, we visit another cave opening to tlie sea, 
but of a character widely different, being a large, open vault, as 
high as that of a cathedral, and running back a great way into the 
rock at the same height; the height and width of the opening 
give light to the whole. Here, after 1745, when the Catholic 
priests were scarcely tolerated, the priest of Egg used to perform 
the Romish service. A huge ledge of rock, almost half-way up 
one side of the vault, served for altar and pulpit ; and the appear- 
ance of a priest and Highland congregation in such an extraor- 
dinary place of worship, might have engaged the pencil of Sal- 
vator. Most of the inhabitants of Egg are still Catholics, and 
laugh at their neighbors of Rum, who, having been converted by 
the cane of their chieftain, are called Protestants of the .yelloiu 
stick. The Presbyterian minister and Catholic priest live upon 
this little island on very good terms. The people here were mucli 
irritated against the men of a revenue vessel who had seized all 
the stills, &c., in the neighboring Isle of Muck, with so much se- 
verity as to take even the people’s bedding. We had been mistaken 
for some time for this obnoxious vessel. -Got on board about two 
o’clock, and agreed to stand oyer for Coil, and to be ruled by the 
wind as to what was next to be done. Bring up my journal. 

^^ 27ik\fhigusty 1814. — -The wind, to which we resigned our- 
selves, proves exceedingly tyrannical, and blo^vs squally the whole 
night-, which, with the swell of the Atlantic, now unbroken by any 
islands to. windward, proves a means of great combustion in the 
cabin. The' dishes and glasses in the steward’s cupboards become 
locomotive~ypo.rtnmiiteatis; and writing-desks are more active than , 
necessary— it^ is; scarcely -possible; to keep one’s self within bed, 
and ' impossible, to stand ; upright if 'you 'rise. . ,. liaving crept 
upon deck about four in the 'morning,; I. find we are beating to 
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windward oif the Isle of Tyree, with the determination on the 
part of Mr. Stevenson that his constituents should visit a reef of 
rocks called Skerry PTior, where he thought it Would be essential 
to have a light-house. Loud remonstrances on the part of the 
Commissioners, who one and all declare they will subscribe trliis 
opinion, whatever it may be, rather than continue this infernal buf- 
feting. Quiet perseverance on the part of Mr. S., and great kick- 
ing, bouncing, and squabbling upon that of the yacht, who seems 
to like the idea of Skerry Vhor as little as the Commissioners. 
At lengtli, by dint of exertion, come in sight of this long ridge of 
rocks, (chiefly under water,) on which the tide breaks in a most 
tremendous style. There appear a few low, broad rocks at one end 
of the reef, which is about a mile in length. These are never en- 
tirely under water, though the surf dashes over them. To go 
through all the forms, Hamilton, Duff, and I, resolve to land upon 
these bare rocks, in company with Mr. Stevenson. Pull through a 
very heavy swell with great difficulty, and approach a tremendous 
surf dashing over black, pointed rocfa. Our rowers, however, get 
the boat into a quiet creek between two rocks, where we contrive 
to land w'ell wetted. I saw nothing remarkable in my way ex- 
cepting several seals, which we might have shot, but, in the doubt- 
ful circumstances of the landing, we did not care to bring guns. 
We took possession of the rock in name of the Commissioners, 
and generously bestowed our own great names on its crags and 
creeks. The rock w^as carefully measured by Mr. S. It will be a 
most desolate position for a light-house — tlie Bell Rock and Eddy- 
stone a joke to it; for the nearest land is the wild island of Tyree, 
at fourteen miles’ distance. So much for the Skerry Vhor. 

“ Came on board proud of our achievement ; and, to the great 
delight of all parties, put the ship before the wind, and run swim- 
mingly down for Iona. See a large square-rigged vessel, supposed 
an American. Reach Iona about five o’clock. The inhabitants 
of the isle of Columba, understanding their interest as well as if 
they had been Deal boatmen, charged two guineas for pilotage, 
which Captain W. abridged into fifteen shillings, too much for ten 
minutes’ work. We soon got on shore, and landed in the bay of 
Blartyrs, beautiful for its white, sandy beach. Here all dead 
bodies arc still landed, and laid for a time upon a small rocky emi- 
nence, called the Sweyne, before they are interred. Iona, the last 
time I saw it, seemed to me to contain the most wretched people I 
had any where seen. But either they have got better since I was 
here, or my eyes, familiarized with the wretchedness of Zetland 
and tiie Harris, ^are;Iess shocked with- that of Iona. Certainly 
their houses are better than either, and the appearance of the 
people not worse. This little fertile isle contains upwards of four 
hundred inhabitants, all living upon small farms, which they divide 
and subdivide as their families increase, So that the country is 
greatly over-peopled, and in some clanger of a famine in case of a 
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year of scarcity. Visit the nunnery and Reili^ Oran, or burial- 
place of St. Oran, but the night coining on we return on board. 

^iugustf 1814, — Can 7 our breakfast ashore — ^take that 
repast in the house of Air. Maclean, the schoolmaster and cice- 
roiW of the island — and resume our investigation of the ruins of 
the cathedral and the cemetery. Of these monuments, more than 
of any otliei*, it may be said with propriety, 

* You never tread upon them but you set 
Your feet upon some ancient history.’ 

I do not mean to attempt a description of what is so well known 
as the ruins of Iona. Yet I think it has been as yet inadequately 
performed, for the vast number of carved tombs containing the 
reliques of the great, exceeds credibility. In general, even in the 
most noble churches, the number of the vulgar dead exceed in all 
proportion the few of eminence who are deposited under monu- 
ments. Iona is in all respects the reverse ; until lately the inhab- 
itants of the isle did not presume to mix their vulgar dust with 
that of chiefs, reguli, and abbots. The number, iiierefore, of 
carved and inscribed tombstones is quite marvellous, and l ean 
easily credit the story told by Sacheverell, who assures us that 
300 inscriptions had been collected, and were lost in the troubles 
of the 17th century. Even now many more might be deciphered 
than have yet been made public, but the rustic step of the peasants 
and of Sassenach visitants is fast destroying these faint memorials 
of the valiant of the isles. A skilful antiquary remaining here a 
week, and having (or assuming) the power of raising the half-sunk 
monuments, might make a curious collection. We could only 
gaze and grieve ; yet had the day not been Sunday, we w^ould 
have brought our seamen ashore, and endeavored to have raised 
some of these monuments. The celebrated ridges called Joinawe 
nahi Rtghrean^ or Graves of the Kings, can now scarce be said to 
exist, though their site is still pointed out. Undoubtedly, the 
thirst of spoil, and the frequent custom of burying treasures with 
the ancient princes, occasioned their early violation; nor am I 
any sturdy believer in their being regularly ticketed off by inscrip- 
tions into the tombs of the Kings of Scotland, of Ireland, of Nor- 
way, and so forth. If such mscriptions ever existed, I sliould 
deem them the work of some crafty bishop or abbot, for the credit 
of his diocese or convent. Macbeth is said to have been the lust 
King of Scotland Iiere buried ; . sixty preceded him, all doubtless 
as powerful in their day, but now unknown — carent quia vate mcro* 
A few weeks’ labor of Shakspeare, an obscure player, has clone 
more for the memory of Macbeth than all the gifts, wealtli, and 
iiioniiments of this' cemetery of princes have been able to secure to 
the rest, of its inhabitants. „ It, also occurred to me. in Iona [as it has 
on 'many similar occasions) that: the traditional, recollections con- 
cerning the monks themselves are' wonderfully faint, contrasted 
with the beautiful and interesting monuments of arehitecture which 
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they have left behind them. In Scotland, particularly, the people 
have frequently traditions wonderfully vivid of the persons and 
achievements of ancient warriors, whose towers have long been 
levelled with the soil. But of the monks of Melrose, Kelso, Aber- 
brothock, Iona, &c. &c. &c., they can tell nothing but that ^cli 
a race existed, and inhabited the stately ruins of these monasteries. 
The quiet, slow, and uniform life of those recluse beings, glided 
on, it may be, like a dark and silent stream, fed from unknown 
resources, and vanishing from the eye, without leaving any marked 
trace of its course. The life of the chieftain was a mountain tor- 
rent thundering over rock and precipice, which, less deep and pro- 
found in itself, leaves on the minds of the terrified spectators those 
deep impressions of awe and wonder which are most readily 
handed down to posterity. 

** Among the various monuments exhibited at Iona, is one where 
a Maclean lies in the same grave with one of the Macfies or Mac- 
duffies of Colonsay, with whom he had lived in alternate friendship 
and enmity during their lives. < He lies above him during death,’ 
said one of Maclean’s followers, as his chief was interred, ‘as he 
was above him during life.’ There is a very ancient monument 
lying among those of the Macleans, but perhaps more ancient than 
any of them ; it has a knight riding on horseback, and behind him 
a minstrel playing on a harp; this is conjectured to be Reginald 
Macdonald of the Isles, but there seems no reason for disjoining 
him from his kindred who sleep in the cathedral. A supposed 
ancestor of tlie Stewarts, called Paul Pearson, or Paul the purse- 
bearer, (treasurer to the King of Scotland,) is said to lie under a 
stone near the Lords of the Isles. Most of the monuments en- 
graved by Pennant are still in the same state of preservation, as 
are the few ancient crosses which are left. What a sight Iona 
must have been, when 360 crosses, of the same size and beautiful 
workmanship, were ranked upon the little rocky ridge of emi- 
nences which form the background to the cathedral ! Part of the 
tower of the cathedral has fallen since I was here. It would re- 
quire a better architect than I am, to say any thing concerning 
the antiquity of tliese ruins, but I conceive those of tlie nunnery 
and of the Eeilig nan Oran^ or Oran’s chapel, are decidedly the 
most ancient. Upon the cathedral and buildings attaclicd to it, 
there are marl^ of repairs at different times, some of them of a 
late date, being obviously designed not to enlarge the buildings, 
but to retrench them. We tali'e a reluctant leave of Iona, o,iid go 
on board. 

“The haze and dulness of the atmosphere seem to render it 
dubious if we can proceed, as we intended, to Staffa to-day ; for 
mist among these - islands ' is ■ rather ' unpleasant. Erskine reads 
prayers on deck to all hands, and introduces a very apt allusion 
to our being now in sight of the first Christian Church from which 
Revelation was diffused over Scotland and all its islands. There 
is a very good form of prayer for the Light-house Service, com 
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posed oy the. Rev. Air. Brnnton/^' A, pleasure vessel lies un*" 
der our lee from Belfast, with an Irish party related to Alacniel 
of Colonsay. The haze is fast degenerating into downright laiiij 
and that right heavy— -verifying the words of Collins— 

• « And thither where beneath the 

... The, mighty Kings .of three fair realms are laid.’ 

After dinner,tlie weather being, somewhat .cleared., ..sailed for Stafe, 
and took boat. - The ;snrf mnning ' heavy' up, between.' the .island 
and the adjaceiit, rock., .called Booshala, we' landed, at a creek near 
the Cormorants c.ave. . The mist now returned so .tiiick as to hide 
all view* of Iona, ■. which was our. landmark; and. aitiioogh. Diifl^ 
Stevenson, and I, had been formerly on the isle, we could not 
agree upon the proper road to the' cave. I. engaged myself, with 
,Duff and Erskin,e, in a' clamber of. great toil and danger, and 
wiiich at length brought me to Cannon-hall^ as they call a 
round .granite stone, moved by the sea up and , down .in a groove 
of rock, winch it has worn for itself, with a noise resembling" thun- 
der. Here I gave up my research,, and returned .to my com- 
})auion3, who liad not been more fortunate. As night was now 
falling, -we resolved to go aboard and postpone the adventure of 
the enchanted cavern until next day. The yacht came to an an- 
chor with the purpose of remaining '.oif- 'the .island all night, but 
the litirtliiess of the ground, and the weather becoming squally, 
obliged i;is to return to our safer mooring at Y-Columb-Kill.' , 

Jlugusi^ 1814. — Night squally, and .rainy— m.om,ing .ditto 
—we ’iveigh, however, and return- toward Staffa, and,, very happi- 
ly, the day clears as we approach the isle. As ascertained., 
the situation .of the cave, I shall only make this memorandum., that 
when the weather. will serve, the best landing is to .the lee, of 
Booshala, a little .conical dslet or rock, : composed of basaltic 
columns placed in an. oblique ..or' sloping .position. In .this w^ay, 
you land at' once on the: flat causeway, formed by the heads of 
truncated pillars, which leads to the cave. But if the state of the 
tide renders it impossible to land under Booshala, then take one of 
the adjacent creeks ;. in which.case, keeping to the left hand along 
the .top of the ledge of rocks which girdles in the isle, you find a 
dangerous and precipitous descent to the causew^ay aforesaid, from 
the table. Here wc were under the necessity of towing our Com- 
modore, Hamilton, whose gallant heart never fails him, w^hatever 
the tcutlcrncss of his toes may do. He was successfully lowered 
by a rope down the precipice, and proceeding along the flat ter- 
race or causeway already mentioned, we reached the celebrated 
cave. I am not sure whether I was not more affected by this 
second, than by the first view of it. The stupendous coluiiinar 

* The Rev. Alexander Bninton,'' D,. D., now (1836) Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the IJniversity 'of .Edinburgh. ■ ■ ■: 
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side walls — the depth and strength of the ocean with which the 
cavern is tilled— -the variety of tints formed by stalactites drop- 
ping and petrifying between the pillars, and resembling a sort of 
chasing of yellow or cream-colored marble filling the interstices 
of the roof— the corresponding variety below, where the q^oan 
rolls over a red, and in some places, a violet-colored rock, the 
basis of the basaltic pillars — the dreadful noise of those august 
billows so well corresponding with the grandeur of the scene — are 
all circumstances elsewhere unparalleled. We have now seen in 
our voyage the three grandest caverns in Scotland— Smowe, Mac- 
allister’s cave, and Staffa ; so that, like the Troglodytes of yore, 
we may he supposed to know sometliingof the matter. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to compare scenes of natures so different, nor, 
w^ere I compelled to assign a preference to any of the three, could 
I do it hut witli reference to their distinct character, which might 
affect different individuals in different degrees. The characteris- 
tic of the Smowe cave may in this ease be called the terrific, for 
the difficulties which oppose the stranger are of a nature so un- 
commonly wild as, for the first time at least, to convey an impression 
of terror — with which the scenes to which he is introduced fully 
correspond. On the other hand, the dazzling whiteness of the in- 
crustations in Ma, canister’s cave, the elegance of the entablature, 
the beauty of its limpid pool, and the graceful dignity of its arch, 
render its leading features those of severe and chastened beauty, 
Staffa, the third of these subterraneous wonders, may challenge 
sublimity as its principal characteristic. Without the savage 
gloom of tlie Smowe cave, and investigated with more apparent 
ease, though, perhaps, with equal real danger, the stately regu- 
larity of its columns forms a contrast to the grotesque imagery of 
Macallistor’s cave, combining at once the sentiments of grandeur 
and beauty. The former is, however, predominant, as it must ne- 
cessarily be in any scene of the kind. 

“We had scarce left Staffa when the wind and rain returned. 
It was Erskine’s object, and mine, to dine at Torloisk on Loch 
Tua, the seat of my valued friend Mrs. Maclean Ciephane, and 
her accomplished daughters. But in going up Loch Tua between 
Ulva and Mull with tins purpose, 

‘ So thick was the mist on the ocean green, 

Nor cape nor headland could be seen.’ 

It was late before we came to anchor in a small hay presented by 
the little island of Gometra, which may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of Ulva. We ..therefore dine .aboard, and after, dinner, 
Erskine and I take the boat, and row across, the iocli under a heavy 
rain. We could not see the house of Torloisk, so very thick was 
the haze, and we were a good deal puzzled how and whereto 
achieve a landing *, at length, espying a cart-road, we resolved to 
trust to its guidance, as- we knew we must be near the house. ' We ; 
therefore went ashore with our servants, a la honm . under ■ 
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a drizzling rain. This was soon a matter of little consequence^ 
for the necessity of crossing a swollen brook wetted me con- 
siderabijs and Erskine, whose foot slipped, most completely. In 
wet ana weary plight we reached the house after a walk of a mile, 
in i^rkness, dirt, and rain, and it is hardly necessary to say, that 
the pleasure of seeing our friends soon banished all recoliection of 
our iinpleasant voyage and. journey. 

ZOih *ingust, iSlA, — The rest of our friends come ashore by 
invitation, and breakfast wdth the ladies, whose kindness would fain 
have delayed us for a few days, and at last condescended to ask 
for one day only — ^l)ut even this could not be, our time wearing 
short Toiioisk is finely situated upon the coast of Mull, facing 
Staffa. It is a good comfortable house, to which Mrs. Clepliane 
has made some additions. The grounds around have been dressed, 
so as to smooth their riiggedness, without destroying the irregular 
and wild character peculiar to the scene and country. In this, 
much taste has been displayed. At Torloisk, as at Dunvegan, 
trees grow freely and rapidly, and the extensive plantations formed 
by Mrs. C. serve to show that nothing but a little expense and pa- 
tience on the part of the proprietors, wdth attention to planting in 
proper places at first, and in keeping up fences afterwards," are 
awanting to remove the reproach of nakedness so often thrown 
upon the Western Isles. With planting comes shelter and the 
proper allotment and division of fields. With all this Mrs. Cl e- 
phane is busied, and, I trust, successfully ; I am sure, actively and 
usefully. Take leave of my fair friends, with regret that I cannot 
prolong my stay for a day or two. When we come on board, we 
learn that Staffa-Macdonald is just come to his house of Ulva; 
tins is a sort of unpleasant dilemma, for we cannot now go there 
without some neglect towards Mrs. Maclean Clepiiane ; and, on 
the other hand, from las habits with all of us, he may be justly dis- 
pleased with our quitting his very threshold without asking for him. 
Howmver, upon the whole matter, and being already under w^eigh, 
we judged it best to ivork out of the loch, and continue our purpose 
of rounding the northern extremity of Mull, and then running 
dowm the Sound between Mull and the mainland We had not long 
pursued our voyage before we found it was like to be a very slow 
one. The wind fell away entirely, and after repeated tacks %ve 
could hardly clear the extrema nohh-western point of Mull by six 
oVJock—wrljich, must have afforded amusement to the ladies whose 
hospitoble entreaties we had, resisted,'' as we were almost ail the 
while visible from Toiioisk. A hne 'evening, but scarce a breath 
of wind. . ' 

3Lsi 1814-— Went on deck between three and four in 

the morning, and found the vessel almost motionless in' a calm sea, 
scarce three miles advanced on her. voyage. We had, however, 
rounded the north-western -side ..of -Mull, and were advancing be- 
tween the north-eastern side' and .the' rocky and. wild shores- of 
Ardrioimirchaii on the mainland; of Scotland, Astern, were .visible 
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sn l)right mooiiliglit the astant mountains of Rum ; yet nearer, the 
remamable ridge in the Isle of Egg, called Scuir-Egg ; and nearest 
of all the low isle of Muick, After enjoying this prospect for 
some time, returned to my berth. Rise before eight — a delightful 
da}", hut very calm, and the little wind there is decidedly a^nst 
us. Creeping on slowly, we observe upon the shore of Ardna- 
murchan a large old castle called Mingary. It appears to he 
surrounded with a very high wall, forming a kind of polygon, in 
order to adapt itself to the angles of a precipice overhanging the 
sea, on which the castle is founded. Within or beyond the wall, 
and probably forming part of an inner court, I observed a steep 
roof and windows, probably of the 17 th century. The whole, as 
seen with a spyglass, seems ruinous. As we proceed, we open 
on the left hand Loch Sunart, running deep into the inainlaiid, 
crossed by distant ridges of rocks, and terminating apparently 
among the high mountains above Strontian. On the right hand 
we open the Sound of Mull, and pass the Bloody Bay, which ac- 
ijuired that name from a desperate battle fought between an an- 
cient Lord of the Isles and his son. The latter was assisted by 
the M’Leaiis of Mull, then in the plenitude of their power, but was 
defeated. Tliis was a sea-fight ; galleys being employed on each 
side. It has bequeathed a name to a famous pibroch. 

Proceeding southward, we opened the beautiful bay of To- 
bermory, or Mary’s Well. The mouth of this fine natural road- 
stead is closed by an isle called Coivay, having two passages, of 
which only one, the northerly, is passable for ships. The bay is 
surrounded by steep hills, covered with copsewood, through which 
several brooks seek the sea in a succession of beautiful cascades. 
The village has been established as a fishing station by the So- 
ciety for British Fisheries. The houses along the quay are two 
and three stories high, and well built; the feuars paying to the 
Society sixpence per foot of their line of front. On the top of a 
steep bank, rising above the first town, runs another line of second- 
rate cottages, which pay fourpence per foot ; and behind are imts, 
much superior to the ordinary sheds of the country, which pay only 
twopence per foot. The town is all built upon a regular plan, 
laid down by the Society. The new part is reasonably clean, and 
the old not unreasonably dirty. We landed at an excellent quay, 
which is not yet finished, and found the little place looked thriving 
and active. The people were getting in their patches of corn; 
and the shrill voices of the children, attending their parents in the 
field, and loading the little ponies which are used in transporting 
the grain, formed a chorus not disagreeable to those whom it re- 
minds of similar sounds at home. The praise of comparative clean- 
liness does not extend to the lanes around Tobermory, in one of 
which I had nearly been effectually bogged. But the richness of 
the round steep green knolls, clothed with copse, and glancing with 
cascades, and a pleasant peep at a small fresh-w’ater loch embo- 
somed among them-— the view of. the bay, surrounded. ..and guarded 
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by the island of Colvay — the gliding of two or three vessels in the 
more distant Sound — and the row of the gigantic Ardnamurchaii 
mountains closing the scene to the north, almost justify the eulo- 
giuin of Sacheverell, who, in 1688, declared the bay of Tobermory 
migfct equal any prospect in Italy. It is said that Sacheverell made 
some money by weighing up die treasures lost in the Florida, a 
vessel of the Spanish Armada, which was wrecked in the harbor. 
He himself afiirms, that though the use of diving-bells was "at first 
successful, yet the attempt was afterwards disconcerted by bad 
weather. „ 

Tobermory takes its name from a spring dedicated to the Vir- 
gin, wliich was graced by a chapel, but no vestiges remain of the 
chapel, and the spring rises in the middle of a swamp, whose depth 
and dirt discouraged the nearer approach of Protestant pilgrims. 
Mr. Stevenson, wdiose judgment is unquestionable, thinks that the 
village should have been built on the island called, Colvay, and 
united to the continent by a key, or causeway, built along the 
fcouthtinmosl channel, which is very sballo'w. By this means the 
poopi* uould bave been much nearer the fishings, then retired into- 
the diptli ot the bay. 

‘‘ About three o’clock we get on board, and a brisk and favorable 
breeze arises, wdiich carries us smoothly down the Sound. We 
soon pavss Arros, with its fragment of a castle, behind which is the 
house of Mr. Maxwell, (an odd name for this country,) chamberlain 
to the Duke of Argyle, which reminds me of much kindness and 
hospitaMty received from him and Mr. Stewart, the sheriff-sub sti- 
tute, when I was formerly in Mull. On the shore of Morven, on 
the opposite side, pass tlie ruins of a small fortalice, called Dona- 
gail, situated as usual on a precipice overhanging the sea. The 
* Woody Morven,’ though the quantity of shaggy diminutive copse, 
wdiich springs up wdiere it obtains any shelter, still shows that it 
must once have merited the epithet, is now, as visible from the 
Sound of Mull, a bare country — of which the hills towards the sea 
have a slope much resembling those in Selkirkshke, and accord- 
ingly aflbrd excellent pasture, and around several farm-houses 
well cultivated and improved fields, I think I observe considerable 
iinprovcrnent in husbandry, even since I %vas here last; but there is 
a dillerence in coming from Oban and Gape Wrath, — Open Loch 
Aliiiie, a beautiful salt-water lake, with a narrow outlet to the 
Hou lid. It is surroi mded by round hills, swmetly fringed with green 
copse below, nnd one of wdiich exhibits to the spyglass ruins of a 
castle. There is great promise of beauty in its interior, but wm 
cannot see every thing. The land on the southern bank of the 
cntraiico slopes awmy into a promontory, at the extremity of wdilch 
are the very imperfect ruins of the Castle of Ardtornish, to ivhich 
the Lord of the Isles summoned parliaments, and from whence one 
of tlieio dated, a treaty with the Grown of England as an independ- 
ent Prince. , These ruins are seen to .most advantage from the 
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soiitli, %vliGre they are brought into a line, with one high fragment 
towards the west predominating over the rest. Tbe shore of the * 
promontory on the south side becomes xockj?-, and wlirn^ it slopes 
down to the west, rises into a very bold and high precipitous bank, 
skirting the bay on the western side, partly cliiFy, partly cohered 
with brushwood, with various streams dashing over it from a great 
height. Above the old castle of Ardtornish, and about where the 
promontory joins tlie land, stands the present mansion, a neat 
white- washed house, with several well-enclosed and %vell-cultivated 
fields surrounding it. 

“The high and dignified character assumed by the shores of 
Morven, after leaving Ardtornish, continues till we open the Loch 
Linnhe, the commencement of the great chain of inland lakes 
riimiing up to Fort-William, and which it is proposed to finite 
with Inverness by means of the Caledonian Canal. The 'wisdom 
of the plan adopted in this national measure seems very dubious. 
Had the canal been of more moderate depth, and the burdens 
imposed upon passing vessels less expensive, there can be no 
doubt that the coasters, sloops, and barks, would have carried on a 
great trade by means of it. But the expense and plague of locks, 
&c., may prevent these humble vessels Irom taking this abridged 
voyage, while ships above twenty or thirty tons wnll hesitate- to 
engage themselves in the intricacies of a long lake navigation, 
exposed, without room for manceuvring, to all the sudden squalls 
of a mountainous country. Ahead of us, in the mouth of Loch 
Linnhe, lies the low and fertile isle of Lismore, formerly the ap- 
panage of the Bishops, of the Isles, who, as usual, Imew wdiere to 
choose church patrimony. The coast of the Mull, on the right 
liand of the Sound, has a black, rugged, and unimproved character. 
Above Scallistcr bay are symptoms of improvement. Moonlight 
has risen upon us as '^ve pass Duart Castle, now an indistinct mass 
upon its projecting promontory. It 'ivas garrisoned for Govern- 
ment so late as 1780, but is now ruinous. We see, at about a 
mile’s distance, the fatal shelve on which Duart exposed the 
daughter of Argyle, on which Miss Baillie’s play of the Family 
Legend is founded, but now, 

‘ Without either sound or sign of their shock, 

The waves roll over the Lady’s rock.’ 

The placid state of the sea is very different from what I have seen 
it, when six stout rowers could scarce give a boat headway through 
the conflicting tides. These fits of violence so much surprised 
and oflended a body of the Camerons, who were bound upon some 
expedition to Mull, and had been accustomed to the quietness of 
lake-navigation, that they drew their dirks, and began to stab the 
waves — from which popular tale this run of tide is called ike . Men 
of Lockaber, The weather being delightfully moderate, we agree 
to hover hereabout all night, or anchor under the Mull shore, 
slioiiid it be necessary, in . order to see Dunstaffnage,, to-morro.w 
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morning The issle of Kerrera is now in sight, forming the bay 
• of Oban. Beyond lie the varied and magnificent summits of the 
chain of moimtains bordering Loch Linnhe, as well as those 
between Loch Awe and Loch Etive, over which the summit of 
Ben^ruachan is proudly prominent Walk on deck, admiring this 
romantic prospect until ten ; then below, and turn in. 

^^Ist September, 1814— Rise betwixt six and seven, and having 
discreetly secured our breakfast, take boat for the old castle of Dun- 
staffnage, situated upon a promontory on the side of Loch Linnhe, 
and near to Loch Etive. Nothing could exceed the beauty of the day 
and of the prospect We coasted the low, large, and fertile isle of 
Lismore, where a Catholic Bishop, Chisholm, has established a sem- 
inary of young men intended for priests, and what is a better thing, a 
valuable lime-work. Report speaks well of the lime, but indilferently 
of the progress of the students. Tacking to the shore of the loch, 
we land at Dunstaffnage, oiice, it is said, the seat of the Scottish 
monarchy, till success over the Piets and Saxons transferred their 
throne to Scoone, Dumfermline, and at length to Edinburgh. The 
Castle is still the King’s, (nominally,) and the Duke of Argyle 
(nominally also) is hereditary keeper. But the real right of 
property is in the family of the depute-keeper, to which it was 
assigned as an appanage, the first possessor being a natural son of 
an Earl of Argyle. The shell of the -castle— for little more now 
remains— bears marks of extreme antiquity. It is square in form, 
with round tow^ers at three of the angles, and is situated upon a 
lofty precipice, carefully scarped on all sides to render it perpen- 
dicular. The entrance is by a staircase, which conducts you to 
a wooden landing-place in front of the portal-door. This landing- 
place could formerly be raised at pleasure, being of the nature of 
a drawbridge. When raised, the place was inaccessible. You 
pass under an ancient arch, with a low vault (being the porter’s 
lodge) on the right hand, and flanked by loopholes, for firing upon 
any hostile guest who might force his passage thus far. This 
admits you into the inner court, which is about eighty feet square. 
It contains two mean-looking buildings, about sixty or seventy 
years old; the ancient castle having been consumed by fire in 
1715. It is said that the nephew of the proprietor wajg the incen- 
diary. We wmnt into the apartments, and found they did not 
exceed the promise of the exterior 5 hut they admitted us to walk 
upon the battlements of the old castle, which displayed a most 
splendid prospect. Beneath, and far projected into the loch, were 
seen the woods and houses of Campbell of Lochnell. A little 
sumiiier-hoiise, upon an eminence, belonging to this ’wooded bank, 
resembles an ancient monument. On the right, Loch Etive, after 
pouring' its waters like a furious, cataract over a strait, called 
Coiineli-ferry, comes between the castle and a round island belong- 
ing to its demesne, and nearly .insulates' the situation., In front is 
alow rocky eminence on the opposite side, of, the ana,' through 
which Loch Etive flows into Loch Liiinhe. Here , .was .situated 
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Beregemum, onoey it is said, a British capital and, as our 
informant told iis, the largest market-town in Scotland. Of this • 
splendor are no remains but a few trenches and excavations, which 
the distance did not allow us to examine. The ancient masonry 
of Dunstaffnage is mouldering fast under time and neglecto The 
foundations are beginning to decay, and exhibit gaps between 
the rock and the wall ; and the battlements are become ruinous. 
The inner court is encumbered with ruins. A hundred pounds or 
two would put this very ancient fortress in a state of preservation 
for ages, but I fear this is not to be expected. The stumps of 
large trees, which had once shaded the vicinity of tlie castle, gave 
symptoms. of decay in the family of Dimstaffnage. A¥e were 
told of some ancient spurs and Gtlier curiosities preserved in the 
castle, but they were locked up. ■ In the vicinity of the castle is a 
chapel which had once been elegant, but by the building up of 
windows, &c., is now heavy enough. I have often observed that 
the means adopted in Scotland for repairing old buildings are 
generally as destructive of their grace and beauty, as if that had 
been the express object. Unfortunately most churches, particularly, 
have gone through both stages of destruction, having been first 
repaired bjr the building-up of the beautiful shafted windows, and 
then the roof being suffered to fall in, they became ruins indeed, 
but without any touch of the picturesque farther than their massive 
walls and columns may afford. Near the chapel of Dunstaftnage 
is a remarkable echo. 

“ Reembarked, and rowing about a mile and a half or better along 
the shore of the lake, again landed under the ruins of the old 
castle of Dunolly. This fortress, which, like that of Dunstafthage, 
forms a marked feature in this exquisite landscape, is situated on 
a bold and precipitous promontory overhanging the lake. The 
principal part of the ruins now remaining is a square tower or keep, 
of the ordinary size, which had been the citadel of the castle ; but 
fragments of other buildings, overgrown with ivy, show that Dii- 
nolly had once been a place of considerable importance. These 
had enclosed a court-yard, of which the keep probably formed one 
side, the entrance being by a very steep ascent from the land 
side, which had formerly been cut across by a deep moat, and 
defended doubtless by outworks and a drawbridge. Beneath 
fie castle stands the modern house of Dimoily, a decent man- 
sion, suited to the reduced state of the MacDougails of Lorn, 
wlio, from being Barons powerful enough to give battle to and 
defeat Robert Bruce, are now declined into private gentlemen of 
moderate fortune. 

This very ancient family is descended from Somerled, Thane,' 
or rather, under that name, .Kmg of Argyle and the Hebrides. 
lie had two sons, to one of whom he left his insular possessions— 
and he became founder of the dynasty of the Lords of the Isles, 
-wiio maintained a stirring independence during the middle ages. 
The other was founder of the family of the MacDougails of LGrii. 
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One of them being married to a niece of the Red Gumming, m_ re- 
venge of liis slaughter at Dumfries, took a vigorous part against 
Robert Bruce in his struggles to maintain the independence of 
Scotland. At length the King, turning his whole strength towards 
MacjPougall, encountered him at a pass near Loch Awe; but 
the Iligiilanders, being possessed of the strong ground, com- 
pelled Bruce to retreat, and again gave him battle at Dairy, near 
Tynedrum, wliere he had concentrated his forces. Here he was 
agfiin defeated, and the tradition of the MacDougall family hears, 
that in the conflict the Lord of Lorn engaged hand to hand with 
Brnce, and was struck down by that monarch. As they grappled 
together on the ground, Bruce being uppermost, a vassal of Mac- 
Dougall, called "MacKeoch, relieved his master by pulling Bruce 
from him. In this close struggle the King left his mantle and 
brooch in the hands of his enemies, and the latter trophy was long 
preserved in the family, until it was lost in an accidental lire. 
Barbour tells the same story, but I think with circumstances some- 
what different. When Bruce had gained the throne for which he 
fought so long, he displayed his resentment against the MacDou- 
galis of LomJ by depriving them of the greatest part of their do- 
mains, which were bestowed chiefly upon the Steward of Scotland. 
Sir Colin Campbell, the Knight of Loch Awe, and the Knight of 
Gleniirdiy, Sir Campbell, married daughters of the Stew- 

ard, and received with them great portion of the forfeiture of Mac- 
Dougall. Bruce even compelled or persuaded the Lord of the 
Isles to divorce Ins wife, wflio was a daugliter of MacDougall, and 
take in marriage a relation of his own. The son of the divorced 
lady was not permitted to succeed to the principality of the Isles, 
on account of his connection with the obnoxious MacDougall. 
But a large appanage was allowed him upon the mainland, where 
lie founded the family of Glengarry. 

“ The flimily of MacDougalT suffered farther reduction during 
tlie great civil war, in which they adhered to the Stewarts, and in 
1715 they forfeited the small estate of Dunolly, which was then all 
tiiat remained of what had once been a principality. The then 
representative of the family fled to France, and his son (father of 
tlie present proprietor) would have been without any means of ed- 
ucation, but for the spirit of clanship, which induced one of the 
name, in the humble situation of keeper of a public-house at Dum- 
barton, to take his young , chief ' to .reside with liim, and be, at . the 
expense of his education and maintenance until his fifteenth or 
si,xteenth year. He proved a clever and intelligent man, and made 
good use of the education he received. When the affiir of 1745 
was in agitation, it was expected by the south-western clans that 
Charles Edward would have landed near Oban, instead of which 
lie disembarked at Loch-nan-uagh, in Arisaig. Stuart of Appiii 
sent information of his landing to MacDougall, •who gave orders 
to his brother to hold the clan in readiness to rise, and -^vent hlin- 
seif to consult with the chamberlain of the Ear! of Breadalbane, 
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■who was also in the secret He found this person indisposed to 
rise, alleging that Charles had disappointed them both in the place 
of landing, and the support he had promised. MacDougall then 
resolved to play cautious, and went to visit the Duke of Argyle, 
then residing at Roseneath, probably without any determine A pur- 
pose as to his future proceedings. While he was waiting the 
Duke’s leisure, he saw a horseman arrive at full gallop, and shortly 
after, the Duke entering the apartment where MacDougall was, 
with a map in his hand, requested him, after friendly salutations, 
to point out Loch-nan-uagh on that map. MacDougall instantly 
saw that the secret of Charles’s landing had transpired, and re- 
solved to make a merit of being the first who should give details. 
The persuasions of the Duke determined him to remain quiet, and 
the reward was the restoration of the little estate of Bunolly, lost 
by his father in 1715. This gentleman lived to a very advanced 
stage of life, and was succeeded by Peter MacDougall, Esq., now 
of Diinolly. I had these particulars respecting the restoration of 
the estate from a near relation of the family, whom we met at 
Dunstaffnage. 

“ The modern house of Dunolly is on the neck of land under 
the old castle, having on the one hand the lake with its islands and 
mountains, on the other, two romantic eminences tufted with 
copsewoocl, of which the higher is called Barmore, and is now 
planted. I have seldom seen a more romantic and delightful situ- 
ation, to which the peculiar state of the family gave a sort of moral 
interest. Mrs. MacDougall, observing strangers surveying the 
ruins, met us on our return, and most politely insisted upon our 
accepting fruit and refreshments. This was a compliment meant to 
absolute strangers, but when our names became known to her, the 
good lady’s entreaties that we would stay till Mr. MacDougall re- 
turned from his ride, became very pressing. She w^as in deep 
mourning for the loss of an eldest son, who had fallen bravely in 
Spain and under Wellington, a death well becoming tho descend- 
ant of so famed a race. The second son, a lieutenant in the navy, 
had, upon this family misfortune, obtained leave to visit his parents 
for tlie first time after many years’ service, but had now returned 
to his ship. Mrs. M. spoke with melancholy pride of the death of 
her eldest son, with hope and animation of the prospects of the 
survivor. A third is educated for the law. Declining the hospi- 
tality ofiered us, Mrs. M. had the goodness to walk wfth us along 
the sliore towards Oban, as far as the property of Dunolly extends, 
and showed us a fine spring, called Tohar nan Gall, or the Well 
of the Stranger, where our sailors supplied themselves with excel- 
lent water, which has been rather a scarce article with us, as it 
soon becomes past a landsman’s use on board ship. On the sea- 
shore, about a quarter of a mile from the castle, is a huge fragment 
of the rock cdlhd plmn-^pudding stone, ^yh^ch art or nature lias 
formed into a, gigantic pillar. ... Here, it, is said. Fioii or Pingal tied 
his dog Bran— 'here also the .celebrated Lord of the Isles tied up 
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Ills dogs when he came npoii a visit to the Lords of Lora. Hence 
it is called Clack nan Con ; i. e, the Dog’s Stone. A tree grew 
once on the top of this bare mass of composite stone, but it was 
cut down by a curious damsel of the family, who was desirous to 
see a^reasure said to be deposited beneath it Enjoyed a pleas- 
ant walk of a mile along the beach to Oban, a to^vn of some con- 
sequence, built in a semicircular form, around a good harbor 
brmecl by the opposite isle of.,Elerrer^ on which 'Mrs. M. pointed 
Wit the place where Alexander 11. died, while, at the head of a 
powerful armament, he meditated the reduction of the Hebiides. 
—The held is still called Dal-ry— the -King’s field. 

“ Having taken leave of Mrs. MacDougall, ive soon satisfied our 
curiosity concerning Oban, which owed its principal trade to the 
industry of twm brothers, Messrs. Stevenson, who dealt in ship- 
building. One is now dead, the other almost retired from busi- 
ness, and trade is dull in the place. Heard of an active and indus- 
trious man, who had set up a nursery of young trees, which ought to 
succeed, since at present, whoever wantei plants must send to Glas- 
gow ; and how much the plants suffer during a voyage of such 
length, any one may conceive. Go on board after a day delightful 
for the serenity and clearness of the weather, as well as for the 
objects wm haci visited. I forgot to say, tliat through Mr. Mac- 
Bougall’s absence we lost an opportunity of seeing a bronze 
figure of one of his ancestors, called Bacach, or the laync, armed 
and mounted as for a tournament. The hero flourished in the 
twelfth century. After a grand council of war, we determine, as 
we are so near the coast of Ulster, that we will stand over and 
view the celebrated Giants’ Causeway: and Captain Wilson re- 
ceives directions accordingly. 

“ September^ 1814. — Another most beautiful day. The heat, 
for the first time since we sailed from Leith, is somewhat incom- 
modious ; so we spread a handsome awming, to save our com- 
plexions, God wot, and breakfast beneath it in style. The breeze 
is gentle and quite favorable. It has conducted us from the ex- 
treme cape of Mull, called the Black Head of Mull, into the Sound 
of Hay. We view in passing that large and fertile island, the 
property of Campbell of Shawfield, who has introduced an admira- 
ble style of forming among his tenants. Still farther behind us 
retreats the island of Jura, with tlie remarkable mountains called 
the Pape of Jura, which form a landmark at a great distance. 
They are very high, Init in our eyes, so--: much accustomed of - late 
to immense height, do not .excite rauc.h surprise.- Still farther 
astern is the small isle of Scarba, which, as iv.e see it, seems to 
be a^single hill. In the passage or sound between Scarha and the 
extieiiiity of Jura, is a terrible run of tide, which, contending with 
the sunk" rocks and islets of that foul channel, occasions the suc- 
cession of whirlpools, called- the Gulf of Co,rrie-vreckan, Seen at 
tills distance we cannot judge of its terrors. The sight of Gorrie- 
vreckan and of the low rocky isle of .Colonsay, betwixt which and 
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Hay we are now passing, strongly recalls to my mind poor Jolin 
Leyden and his tale of the Mermaid and MacPiiail of Colonsay.'^ 

Probably the name of the hero should have been MacFie, for to • 

the MacDiiffies (by abridgment MacPies) Colonsay of old per* 
tained. It is said tiie last of these MacDuffies was executed jis an 
oppressor by order of the Lord of the Isles, and lies buried in the 
adjacent small island of Oransay, where there is an old chapel 
with several curious monuments, which, to avoid losing this favor- 
able breeze, we are compelled to leave imvisited. Colonsay now « 

belongs to a gentleman named MacNiel. On the right beyond it, 
opens at a distance the western coast of Mull, which we already 
visited in coming from the northward. We see the promontory 
of Ross, which is terminated by Y-Columb-kill, also now visible. 

The shores of Loch Tua and Ulva are in the blue distance, with 
the little archipelago which lies around Staffa. Still farther, tlie 
hills of Rum can just be distinguished from the blue sky. We 
are now arrived at the extreme point of Hay, termed, from the 
strong tides, the Runs of Ray, We here only feel them as a large 
but soft swell of the sea, the weather being delightfully clear and 
serene. In the course of the evening, we lose sight of the 
Hebrides, excepting Hay, having now attained the western side 
of that island. 

“ Sd September^ 1814. — In the morning early, we are off Innis- 
tulhan, an islet very like Inchkeith in size and appearance, and, 
like Inchkeith, displaying a light-house. Messrs. Hamilton, Duff, 
and Stevenson, go ashore to visit the Irish light-house and compare 
notes. A fishing-boat comes off with four or five stout lads, with- 
out neckerchiefs or hats, and the best of whose joint garments 
selected would hardly equip an Edinburgh beggar. Buy from this 
specimen of Paddy in his native land some fine John Dories for 
threepence each. The mainland of Ireland adjoining to this island 
^being part of the county of Donegal) resembles Scotland, and, 
though hilly, seems well cultivated upon the whole. A brisk breeze 
directly against us. We beat to windward by assistance of a 
strong tide-stream, in order to weather the head of Imiishowen, 
which covers the entrance of Lough Foyle, with the purpose of 
running up the loch to see Londonderry, so celebrated for its siege 
in 1680. But short tacks and long tacks were in vain, and at din- 
ner-time, having lost our tide, we find ourselves at all disadvantage 
both against wind and sea. Much combustion at our meal, and 
the manmuvres by which we attempted to eat and drink remind me 
of the enchanted drinking-cup in the old ballad, — 

‘ Some shed it on their shoulder, 

Some shed it on their thigh ; 

And he that did not hit his mouth, 

Was sure to hit his eye,’ 

See Minstrelsy of tlie Border— Scott’s Poetical Works, vol. iv, pp 
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In the evening*, backgammon and cards are in great request. We 
have iiad our guns shotted all this day, for fear of the Yankees — a 
privateer having been seen off Tyree Islands, and taken some 
vessels — as is . reported. — About nine o’clock weather tlie Innis- 
howe^ head, and enter the Lough, and fire a gun as a signal for a 
pilot The people here are great smugglers ; and at the report of 
the gun, we see several lights on shore disappear. — About the 
middle of the day, too, our appearance (much resembling a revenue 
cutter) occasioned a smoke being made in the midst of a very 
rugged cliff on the shore: — a signal probably to any of the smug- 
gliu*s’ craft tliat might be at’ sea. Come to anchor in eight fathom 
water, expecting our pilot 

“4f/i September^ 1814. — Waked in the morning with good hope 
of hearing service in Derry Cathedral, as we had felt ourselves 
under weigh since daylight ; but these expectations vanished when, 
going on deck, we found ourselves only half-way up Lough Foyle, 
and at least ten miles from Derry, Very little wind, and that 
against us ; and the navigation both shoally and intricate. Galled 
a council of war ; and after considering the difficulty of getting 
up to Derry, and the chance of being, wind-bound wdien we do get 
there, we resolve to renounce our intended visit to that town. We 
had hardly put the ship about, when the Irish J3olus shifted his 
trumpet and opposed our exit, as he had formerly been unfavora- 
ble to our progress up the lake. At length, we are compelled to 
betake ourselves to towing, the wind fading into an absolute calm. 
This gives us time enough to admire the northern, or Donegal, 
side of Lough Foyle — -the other being hidden from us by haze and 
distance. Nothing can be more favorable than this specimen of 
Ireland.— A beautiful variety of cultivated slopes, intermixed wdtii 
banks of wmod ; rocks skirted with a distant ridge of heathy hills, 
watered by various brooks; the glens or banks'" being, in general, 
planted or covered with copse ; and finally, studded by a succes- 
sion of villa.s and gentlemen’s seats, good farm-houses, and neat 
white-wmshed cabins. Some of the last are happily situated upon 
the verge of the sea, with banks of copse or a rock or two rising 
behind them, and the white sand in front. The land, in general, 
seems well cultivated and enclosed— but in some places the en- 
closures seem too small, and the ridges too crooked, for proper 
farming. We pass two gentlemen’s seats, called White Castle 
and Red Castle ; the last a largo, gOod-looking mansion, with trees, 
and a prfdiy vale sloping upwards from the sea. As we approach 
Hie termination of the Lough, the ground becomes more rocky and 
and the cultivation interrupted by impracticable patches, 
wliicli have been necessarily abandoned. Come in view of Green 
CiHlie, a largo, ruinous castle, said to have belonged to the Mac- 
williariis. Tlte reinaiiis arc romantically situated upon a green bank 
sloping down to the sea, and are partly covered with ivy. From 
their extent, the place must have been a chieftain’s residence of 
Tnr.. iTT„ 17 : ■ .k:.-,.. . '■ ■ 
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tlie very first consequence. Part of the ruins appear to be founded 
upon a high red rock, which the eye at first blends with the ma- 
sonry. To the east of the ruins, upon a cliff overhanging the sea, 
are a modern fortification and barrack-yard, and beneath, a large 
battery for protection of the shipping which may enter the L<^igli ; 
the guns are not yet mounted. The Custom-house boat boards us 
and confirms the account that American cruisers are upon the 
coast. Drift out of tlie Lough^ and leave behind us this fine coun- 
try, all of which’ belongs in property to Lord Donegal; other pos- 
sessors only having long leases, as sixty years, or so forth. Red 
Castle, however, before distinguished as a very good-looking house, 
is upon a pei'petual lease. W e discharge our pilot — the gentlemen 
go ashore with him in the boat in order to put foot on Irish land. 

I shall defer that pleasure till I can promise myself something to 
see. When bur gentlemen return, we read prayers on deck. 
After dinner go ashore at the small fishing-village of Port Rush, 
pleasantly situated upon a peninsula, which forms a little harbor. 
Here we are received by Dr. Richardson, the inventor of the fiorin- 
grass, (or of some of its excellences.) He cultivates this cele- 
brated vegetable on a very small scale, his whole farm not exceed- 
ing four acres. Here I learn, with inexpressible surprise and 
distress, the death of one of the most valued of the few friends 
whom these memoranda might interest.'*' She was, indeed, a rare 
example of the soundest good sense, and the most exquisite purity 
of moral feeling, united with the utmost grace and elegance of 
personal beauty, and with manners becoming the most dignified 
rank in British society. There was a feminine softness in all her 
deportment, which won universal love, as her firmness of mind 
and correctness of principle commanded veneration. To her 
family her loss is inexpressibly great. I know not whether it was 
the purity of her mind or the ethereal cast of her features and • 
form, but I could never associate in my mind her idea and that of 
mortality ; so that the shock is tlie more heavy, as being totally 
unexpected. God grant comfort to the afilicted survivor and his 
family ! 

5th September^ 1814. — Wake, or rather rise at six, for I have 
waked the whole night, or fallen into broken sleeps only to be hag- 
ridden by the nightmare. Go ashore with a heavy heart, to see 
sights which I had much rather leave alone. Land under Don- 
iuce, a ruined castle built by the MacGilligans, or MacQuillens, but 
afterwards taken from them by a Macdoimell, ancestor of the earls 
of Antrim, and destrwed by Sir John Perrot, Lord-Lieutenant in 
the reign of Q,ixeeii Elizabeth. This Macdonnell came from the 
Hebrides at the head of a Scottish colony. The site of the castle 
much resembles Dunnottar, but is on a smaller scale. The rjuiis 
occupy perhaps more than an acre of ground, being the level top 


^ Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, died Aug. 24, 1814, 
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of a high rock advanced into the sea, by which it is surrounded on 
three sides, and divided from the mainland by a deep chasm. The 
access was by a narrow bridge, of which tiiere nowiemains but a 
single rib or ledge, forming a doubtful and a precarious access to 
the rained castle. On the outer side of the bridge are large re- 
mains of outworks, probably for securing cattle, and for domestic 
offices— and the vestiges of a chapel. Beyond the bridge are an 
outer and inner gateway, with their defences. The large "gate way 
forms one angle of the square enclosure of the fortress, and at the 
other landward angle is built a large round tower. There are 
vestiges of similar towers occupying the angles of the precipice 
overhanging the, sea. These towers were connected by a curtain, 
on which aitillery seems to have been mounted. Within this cir- 
cuit are the ruins of an establishment of feudal grandeur on the 
large scale. The great hall, forming, it would seem, one side of 
the inner court, is sixty paces long, lighted by windows which ap- 
pear to have been shafted with stone, but are now ruined. Ad- 
jacent are the great kitchen and ovens, with a variety of other 
buildings, but no square tower, or keep. The most remarkable 
part of IDunliice, however, is, that the whole mass of plum-pudding 
rock on which the fort is built, is completely perforated by a cave 
sloping downwards from the inside of the moat or dry-ditch be- 
neath the bridge, and openingto the sea on the other side. It 
might serve the purpose of a small harbor, especially if they had, 
as is believed, a descent to the cave from within the castle. It is 
difficult to conceive the use of the aperture to the land, unless it 
was in some vray enclosed and defended. Above the ruinous 
castle is a neat fann-house. Mrs. More, the good-wife, a Scoto- 
Hibernian, received us with kindness and hospitality which did 
honor to the nation of her birth, as well as of her origin, in a house 
whose cleanliness and neatness might have rivalled England. Her 
churn was put into immediate motion on our behalf, and we were 
loaded with all manner of courtesy, as well as good things. We 
heard here of an armed schooner having been seen off the coast 
yesterday, which fired on a boat that wmnt off to board her, and 
would seem therefore to be a privateer, or armed smuggler. 

Eeturn on board for breakfast, and then again take boat for the 
Giants’ Causeway — ^liaving first shotted the guns, and agreed on a 
signal, in case ^this alarming stranger should again make his ap- 
pearance. Visit two caves, both worth seeing, but not equal to ' 
those we have seen ; one, called Port Coon, opens in a small cove, 
or bay — ^the outer reach opens into aninnercave, and that 'again into 
the sea.. The o.ther, called Down Kerry,' is a sea-cave, like that 
on the eastern side of Loch Eribol — a high arch, up which the sea 
rolls the weather being quiet, we sailed in very nearly to ■ the 
upper end. We then rowed ,ou to the celebrated .Causeway, a 
platform composed of basaltic pillars, projecting into, the, sea like 
the pier of a. harbor. ■ As I was tired, and' had a, violent .headache, 
1 did not land, but could easily see. &at the: regularity .of the col- 
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nmns was the same as at Staffa; hut that island contains a much 
more extensive and various specimen of this curious phenomenon. 

“Row along the shores of this celebrated point, which are ex- 
trenaely striking as well as curious. They open into a succession 
of little bays, each of which has precipitous banks graced^with 
long ranges of the basaltic pillars, sometimes placed above each 
other, and divided by masses of interweaving strata, or by green 
sloping banks of eartli of extreme steepness. These remaihable 
ranges of columns are in some places checkered by horizontal 
strata of a red rock or earth, of the appearance of ochre ; so that 
the green of the grassy banks, the dark-gray or black appearance 
of the columns, with those red seams and other varieties of the 
interposed strata, have most uncommon and striking effects. The 
outline of these cliffs is as singular as their coloring. In several 
places the earth has wasted away from single columns, and left 
them standing insulated and erect, like the ruined colonnade of an 
ancient temple, upon the ver^e of the precipice. In other places, 
the disposition of the basaltic ranges presents singular appear- 
ances, to which the guides give names agreeable to the images 
which they are supposed to represent Each of the little bays or 
inlets has also its appropriate name. One is called the Spanish 
Bay, from one of the Spanish Armada having been wrecked there. 
TJius our voyage has repeatedly traced the memorable remnants 
of that celebrated squadron. The general name of the cape adja- 
cent to the Causeway, is Bengore Head. To those who have seen 
Staffa, the peculiar appearance of the Causeway itself will lose 
much of its effect; but the grandeur of the neighboring scenery 
will still maintain the reputation of the Bengore Head. The 
people ascribe all these wonders to Fin MaeCoul, whom they 
couple with a Scottish giant called Ben-an something or other. 
The traveller is plied by guides, who make their profit by selling 
pieces of crystal, agatev or chalcedony, found in the interstices of 
the rocks. Our party brought off some curious joints of the col- 
umns, and, had I been quite as I am wont to be, I would have se- 
lected four to be capitals of a rustic porch at Abbotsford. But, 
alas I alas I I am much out of love with vanity at this moment. 
From what we hear at the Causeway, we have every reason to 
think that tlie pretended privateer has been a gentleman’s pleasure- 
vessel. — ^Continue our voyage southward, and pass between the 
Main of Ireland and the Isle of Rachrin, a rude heathy-looking 
island, once a place of refuge to Robert Bruce, This is said, in 
ancient times, to have been the abode of banditti, who plundered 
the neighboring coast. At present it is under a long lease to a 
Mr. Gage, who is said to maintain excellent order among the 
islanders. Those of bad character he expels to Ireland, and hence 
it is a phrase among the people of - Rachrin, when they wish ill to 
any one, ^ May Ireland be ki$ hinder e7id.\ On the Main, we see 
the village of Balliiitry, and a number of people collected, the re- 
mains of an Irish fam 'Close by is a small islet, called Sheep 
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Island W e now take leave of the Irish coast, having heard nothing 
of its popolar complaints, excepting that the good lady at Dunluce 
made a heavy moan against the tithes, which had compelled her 
husband to throw his whole farm into pasture. Stand over toward 
Scotland, and see the Mull of Cantyre light 

September, IBM , — Under the lighthouse at the Mull of 
Cantyre ; situated on a desolate spot among rocks, like a Chinese 
pagoda in Indian drawings. Duff and Stevenson go ashore at six. 
Hamilton follows, but is unable to land, the sea having got up. 
The boat brings back letters, and I have the great comfort to 
learn all are well at Abbotsford. About eight the tide begins to 
run very strong, and the wind rising at the same time, makes us 
somewhat apprehensive for our boat, which had returned to attend 
D. and S. We observe them set off along the hills on foot, to 
walk, as we understand, to a bay called Carskey, five or six miles 
off, but the nearest spot at which they can hope to reembark in 
this state of the weather. It now becomes very squally, and one 
of our jib-sails splits. We are rather awkwardly divided into 
three parties — the pedestrians on shore, with whom we now ob- 
serve Captain Wilson, mounted upon a pony — the boat with four 
sailors, which is stealing along in-shore, unable to row', and scarce 
venturing to carry any sail — and we in the yacht, tossing about 
most exceedingly. At length we reach Carskey, a quiet-looking 
bay, w'here the boat gets into shore, and fetches off our gentlemen. 
After this the coast of Cantyre seems cultivated and arable, but 
bleak and unenclosed, like many other parts of Scotland. We 
then learn that we have been repeatedly in the route of two 
American privateers, who have made many captures in the Irish 
Channel, particularly at Innistruhul, at the back of Islay, and on 
the Lewis. They are the Peacock, of twenty-two guns, and 165 
men, and a schooner of eighteen guns, called the Prince of ISfeuf- 
chatel. These news, added to the increasing inclemency of the 
weather, induce us to defer a projected visit to the coast of Gal- 
loway; and indeed it is time one of us was home on many ac- 
counts. We therefore resolve, after visiting the light-house at 
Pladda, to proceed for Greenock. About four, drop anchor off 
Pladda, a small islet lying on the south side of Arran, Go ashore 
and visit the establishment. When we return on board, the wind 
being unfavorable for the month of Clyde, we resolve to weigh 
anchor and go into Lamlash Bay, 

7ih September, 1814.—- We had ample room to repent last night’s 
resolution, for tlie wind, with its usual caprice, changed so soon as 
■^vc had weighed anchor, blew very hard, and almost directly against 
so that we were beating up against it by short tacks, which made 
a most clisagree.ahle night ; as between the noise of the wind and 
the sea, the clattering of the ropes and sails above, and of the 
movables below, and the eternal ^ ready about , which was re- 
peated every ten minutes when tlie vessel was about to tack, with 
, , 17 * ■ , 
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tlie lurch and clamor which succeeds, sleep was much out of the 
question. We are notmow in the least sick, but want of sleep is 
uncomfortable, and I have no agreeable reflections to amuse wak- 
ing hours, excepting the hope of again rejoining my family. About 
six o’clock went on deck to see Lamlash Bay, w^hicli w^e have at 
length reached after a hard struggle. The morning is find' and 
the wind abated, so that the coast of Arran looks extremely wvelL 
It is indented with two deep bays. That called Lamlash, being 
covered by an island with an entrance at either end, makes a se- 
cure roadstead. The other bay, which takes its name from Bro- 
dick Castle, a seat of the Duke of Hamilton, is open. The situa- 
tion of the castle is very fine, among extensive plantations, laid out 
with perhaps too much formality, but pleasant to tire eye, as the 
first tract of plantation we have seen for a long time. One stripe, 
however, with singular want of taste, runs straight up a finely- 
rounded hill, and turning by an obtuse angle, cuts down the oppo- 
site side with equal lack of remorse. This vile habit of opposing the 
line of the plantation to the natural line and hearing of the ground, 
is one of the greatest practical errors of early planters. As to the 
i*est, the fields about Brodick, and the lowland of Arran in general, 
seem rich, well enclosed, and in good cultivation. Behind and 
around rise an amphitheatre of mountains, the principal a long 
ridge with fine swelling serrated tops, called Goat-FelL Our wind 
now altogether dies away, wdiile we want its assistance to get to 
the mouth of tire Firth of Clyde, now opening betw^een the ex- 
tremity of the large and fertile Isle of Bute, and the lesser islands 
called the Cumbrays. The fertile coast of Ayrshire trends away 
to the south- w'estward, displaying many villages and much appear- 
ance of beauty and cultivation. On the north-eastward arises the. 
bold and magnificent screen formed by the mountains of Argyle- 
shire and Dunbartonshire, rising above each other in gigantic 
succession. About noon, a favorable breath of wind enables us to 
enter the mouth of the Clyde, passing between the larger Cuni- 
bray and the extremity of Bute. As we advance beyond the 
Cumbray and open the opposite coast, see Largs, renowned for the 
final defeat of the Norwegian invaders by Alexander III, [A. D. 
1263.] The ground of battle was a sloping, but rather gentle 
ascent from the sea, above the modern Kirk of Largs. IladTiaco 
gained the victory, it would have opened all the" south-west of 
Scotland to his arms. On Bute, a fine and well-improved island, 
we open the Marquis of Bute’s house of Mount Stewart, neither 
apparently large nor elegant in architecture, but beautifully situ- 
ated among well-grown trees, with an open and straight avenue 
to the sea-shore. The whole isle is prettily varied by the rotation 
of crops ; and the roclsy ridges of Goat-Fell and otlier mountains 
in Arran are now seen beliind Bute as a background. These 
ridges resemble much the romantic and savage outline of the 
mountains of Cuillin, in Skye. On the soutliward of Largs is 
Kelburn, the seat of Lord Glasgow, with extensive plantations; 
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on tlie northward Skelmorlie, an ancient seat of the Montgome- 
ries. The Firth, closed to appearance by Bute and the Cumbrays, 
now resembles a long irregular inland lake, bordered on the one 
side by the low and rich coast of Renfrewshire, studded with 
villages and seats, and on the other by the Highland mountains. 
Ouroreeze dies totally away, and leaves us to admire this pros- 
pect till sunset I leani incidentally, that in the opinion of honest 
Captain Wilson, I have been myself the cause of all this contra- 
dictory weather. ‘It is all,” says the Captain to Stevenson, 
‘ owing to the cave at the Isle of Egg,’- — from which I had ab- 
stracted a skull. Under this odium I may labor yet longer, ^ for 
assuredly the weather has been doggedly unfavorable. ^ .Night 
quiet and serene, but dead calm — a fine contrast to the pitching, 
rolling, and walloping of last night. 

September . — Waked very much in the same situation — a 
dead calm, but the weather veiy serene. With much difficulty, 
and by the assistance of the tide, we advanced up .the Firth, and 
passing the village of Gourock, at length reached Greenock, Took 
an early dinner, and embarked in the steam-boat for Glasgow. 
We took leave of our little yacht under the repeated cheers of 
the sailors, who had been much pleaded with their erratic mode 
of travelling' about, so different from the tedium of a regular 
voyage. After wo reached Glasgow — a journey which we per- 
formed at the rate of about eight miles an hour, and with a 
smoothness of motion which probably resembles flying-— we supped 
together and prepared to separate -j-i^rskine and I go to-morrow 
to the Advocate’s at Killermont, aM thence to Edinburgh, So 
closes my Journal. .But I must not omit to say, tliat among five 
or six persons, some of whom were doubtless different in tastes 
and pursuits, there did not occur, during the close communication 
of more than six weeks aboard a small vessel, the slightest differ- 
ence of opinion. Each seemed anxious to submit his own wishes 
to those of his friends. The consequence was, that by judicious 
arrangement all were gratified in their turn, and frequently he 
who made some sacrifices to the views of his companions, was 
rewarded by some unexpected gratification calculated particularly 
for his own, amusement. Thus ends my little excursion, in which, 
bating one circimistance, which must have made me miserable for 
the time wherever I had learned it, I have enjoyed as much pleas- 
ure as in any six weeks of my life. '-We^ .-had' constant exertion, a 
succession of wild and uncommon scenery, good humor on board, 
and objects of animation andiiiterest when we went ashore — 

‘ Sed fiigil inicrea— fugit irrevocabile ternpus,’ ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

LETTER IN VERSE FROM ZETLAND AND ORKNEY DEATH 

OF THE DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH— CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE DUKE — ALTRIVE LAKE — NEGOTIATION CON- 
CERNING THE LORD OP THE ISLES COMPLETED — 
SUCCESS OF WAVERLEY — CONTEMPORANEOUS CRITI- 
CISMS ON THE NOVEL — LETTERS TO SCOTT FROM MR. 
MORRITT— MR. LEWIS — AND MISS MACLEAN CLEPHANE 
— LETTER FROM JA31ES BALLANTYNE TO MISS EDGE- 
WORTH.— 1814. *1*^. . 

T # 

I QUESTION if any man ever drew his own character 
more fully or more pleasingly than Scott has done in the 
preceding diary of a six weeks’ pleasure voyage. We 
have before us, according to the scene and occasion, the 
poet, the antiquaiy, the magistrate, the planter, and the 
agriculturist ; but every where the warm yet sagacious phi- 
lanthropist — every where the courtesy, based on"’ the unself- 
ishness of the thoroughbmd gentleman ; — and surely never 
was the tenderness of a manly heart portrayed more touch- 
mgly than in the closing pages. T ought to mention that 
^rskine received the news of the Duchess of Buccleuch’s 
death on the day vvhen the party landed at DunstafFnac^e ; 
but, knowing how it would affect Scott, took means to pre- 
vent its reaching him until the expeidition should be con- 
cluded. He heard the event casually mentioned by a 
stranger during dinner at Port Rush, and was for the 
moment quite overpowered, 

Of the letters which Scott wrote to his friends during- 
those happy six weeks, I have recovered only one, and it 
IS, thanks to the leisure of the yacht, in verse. The strono- 
and easy heroics of the first section prove, I think, that Mr 
Canning did not eiT when he told him that if he chose be 
might emulate even Diyden’s command of that noble 
ineasure; and the dancing anapassts of the second show 
that he could, with equal facility, l]|ve rivalled the o-ay 
graces ol Cotton, Anstey, or Moore. This epistle did not 
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reach the' Duke of Buccleuch until his lovely Duchess 
was no more ; and I shalF annex to it some communications 
relating to that affliction, which afford a contrast, not less 
int0i:^sting than melancholy, to the' light-hearted glee re- 
iected ill the rhymes from the region of Magnus TroIlL 

To Im Grace ilie Duke of Bmcleuch^ Sfc. ■ , 

“ Ligfit-iiouse Yacbt, in tlie Sound of Lerwick, ) 
Zetland, 8tii August, 1814. ) 

Health tO' the Chieftain from his clansman true, i . 

From her true minstrel health to fair Buccleuch,! 

Health from the isles, where de wj Morning weaves 
Her chaplet with the tints that Twilight leaves ' • 

Where late the sun scarce vanished from the- sight, ' 

And his bright pathway graced the short-lived night, 

Though darker now as autumn’s shades extend, 

The nortfi winds whistle and :the mists ascend. , 

Health from the land where Addying -whirlwinds toss " 

The .stor m-rocked of the Clape of Noss r 

On outstretched cords the giddy engine slides, 

His own strong arm the bold adventurer guides. 

And he that llks such desperate feat to try, 

May, like the sea-mew, skim ’twixt.surf and sky, 

Ami frel the mid-air gales around him blow, 

And see the billows rage five hundred feet below. 

Here, by each stormy peak and desert shore, 

The hardy isles-man tugs the daring oar, 

Practised alike his venturous course to keep 
Through the white breakers or the pathless deep, 

By ceaseless peril and by toil to gain 
A wretched pittance from the niggard main. 

And when the worn-out drudge old ocean leaves. 

What comfort greets him and what hut receives ? 

Lady ! the worst your presence e’er has cheered 
(When w’ant and sorrow fled as you appeared) 

Were to a Zellander as the high dome 
Of proud Dromlanrig to my humble home. 

Here rise no groves, and here no gardens blow, 

Here even the hardy heath scarce dares to grow $ 

But rocks on rocks, In nilst and storm arrayed, 

Stretch far to sea their giant colonnade, ' 

With : many a cavern ■ seamed, the dreary- haunt 
., .'Of the, dun seal, and swiirtky cormorant. , , 

Vl^ild round their rifted brows with frequent cry, 

■As ofTament, the gulls and gannets fly, 

And from their sabTe base, with sullen sound, 

In sheets of will telling foam the-. waveS'. rebound. ' 

“ Tet eve,n these coasts, a touch -of envy-gain ■ ' 

From those, whose land -has ■, known -.op-pression’s chains ■ 
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For here the industrious Dutchman comes once more 

lo moor his fishing crafl by Bressay’s shore : 

Greets every former mate and brother tar, 

Marvels how Lerwick ’scaped the rage of war. 
leils many a tale of Gallic outrage done, 

And ends by blessing God and Wellington. 

Here too the Greenland tar, a fiercer guest, 

Claims a brief hour of riot, not of rest ; 

Proves each wild frolic that in wine has birth, 

And waives the land with brawls and boisterous mirth 
A sadder sight on yon poor vessel’s prow, 

The captive Norse-man sits in silent woe, 

And^eyes the flags of Biitain as they fiow. 

Hard fate of war, which bade her terrors sway 
His destined course, and seize so mean a prey ; 

A bark with plank so warped, and seams so riveni 
fehe scarce might face the gentlest airs of heaven : 
Pensive he sits, and questions ofl if none 
Can list his speech and understand his moan j 

tongue 

Ut the bold Norse, from whom their lineage spruno*. 

Not thus of old the Norse-men hither came, 

Won by the love of danger or of fame ; 

On every storra>beat cape a shapeless tower 

Tells of their wars, their conquests, and their power ; 

f or ne er for Grecia’s vales, nor Latian Land, 

Was fiercer strife than for this barren strand-- 
A race severe—the isle and ocean lords 
Loved for its own delight the strife of swords— 

With scornful laugh the mortal pang defied, 

And blessed their gods that they in battle died. 

« Such were the sires of Zetland’s simple race ; 

And still the eye may faint resemblance trace 
In the blue eye, tall form, proportion fair, 
ihe hmbs athletic, and the long, light hair ; 

^uch was the mien, as Scald and Minstrel sings. 

Of fair-haired Harold, first of Norway’s kings;) 

But their high deeds to scale these crags confined, 

Iheir only warfare is with wavefe and wind. 

“ Wj\y should X talk of Mousa’s castled coast ? 

Why of the horrors of the Sumburgh Rost ? 

May not these bald, disjointed lines suffice, 

Penned while my comrades whirl the rattling dice— 
While down the cabin skj-Iight lessening sMne 
Ihe rays, and eve is chased with mirth and wine 
Lnagined, wffiile down Mousa’s desert bay 

Our well-trimmed vessel urged her nimble way— 

Willie to the freshening breeze she leaned her side— 

And bade her bowsprit kiss the foamy tide—? 

Such are the lays that Zetland isles supply : 

Drenched with the drizzly spray and dropping sky, 

Weary and wet, a sea-sick minstrel I.— — W. Scot 
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Postscriptum* 

Kirkwall, Orkney, August 13, 1814. 

In respect that your Grace has commissioned a Kraken, 

You will please be informed that they seldom are talten ; 

• It is January two years, the Zetland folks say, 

Since they saw the last Kraken in Scalloway bay : 

He lay in the offing a fortnight or more, 

But the devil a Zetlander put from the shore, 

Though bold in the seas of the North to assail 
The morse and the sea-horse, the grampus and whale. 

If j^our Grace thinks I’m writing the thing that is not, 

You may ask at a namesake of ours, Mr. Scott j 
(He’s not of our clan, though his merits deserve it, 

But springs, I’m informed, from the Scotts of Scots tar vet;) ^ 

He questioned the folks who beheld it with eyes, 

But they differed confoundedly as to its size. 

For instance, the modest and diffident swore 
That it seemed like the keel of a ship, and no more — 

Those of eyesight more clear, or of fancy more high, 

Said it rose like an island ’twixt ocean and sky — 

But all of the hulk had a steady opinion 

That ’twas sure a live subject of Neptune’s dominion— 

And 1 think, my Lord Duke, your Grace hardly would wish 
To cumber your house such a kettle of fish. 

Had your order related to night-caps or hose, 

Or mittens of worsted, there’s plenty of those. 

Or would you be pleased but to fancy a whale ? 

And direct me to send it— by sea or by mail 
The season, I’m told, is nigh over, but still 
I could get you one fit for the lake at Bowhill. 

Indeed, as to whales, there’s no need to be thrifty, 

Since one day last fortnight two hundred and fifty, 

Pursued by seven Orkney-men’s boats, and no more, 

Betwixt Tniffness and Lufihess were drawn on the shore ! 
You’ll ask if I saw this same wonderful sight; 

I own that I did not, but easily might — 

For this might5r shoal of leviathans lay 
On our lee-beara a mile, in the loop of the bay, 

And the isles-men of Sanda were all at the spoil, 

Andjlinchmff (so term it) the blubber to boil ; 

(Ye spirits of lavender drov/n the reflection 

That awakes at tlie thoughts of this odorous dissection.) 

To see tin is huge marvel, full fain would we go, 

But Wilson, the wind, and the current, said mo. 

We have now got to Kirkwall, and needs I must stare 
Wln-n I think that in verse I have once called it/«ir; 

’Tis a base little borough, both dirty and mean — 

There is nothing to hear, and. there’s nought to be seen, . 

^ The Bcotls of Scotstarvet, and other families of the name in Fife 
and elsewhere, claim no kindred with the. .great, clan, of : the .Border— 
and their armorial bearings are entirely:' diflerent... ' 
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Save a church, where, of old times, a prelate harangued, 

And a palace that’s built by an earl that was hanged. 

But farewell to Kirkwall — aboard we are going; 

The anchor’s a-peak, and the breezes are blowing} 

Our Commodore calls all his band to their places, 

And ’tis time to release you — good night to your Graces I ^ 

To Ms Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 

“ Glasgow, Sept. 8, 1814. 

My dear Lord Duke, 

« I take the earliest opportunity, after landing, to discharge a 
task so distressing to me, that I fmd reluctance and fear even in 
making the attempt, and for the first time address so kind and 
generous a friend without either comfort and confidence in myself 
or the power of oifering a single word of consolation to his afflic- 
tion, I learned the late calamitous news {which indeed no 
preparation could have greatly mitigated') quite unexpectedly, 
when upon the Irish coast; nor could the shock of an earthquake 
have affected me in the same proportion. Since that time I have 
been detained at sea, thinking of nothing but what has happened, 
and of the painful duty I am now to perform. If the deepest 
interest in tliis inexpressible loss could qualify me in expressing 
myself upon a subject so distressing, I know few whose attach- 
meiit and respect for the lamented object of our sorrows can or 
ought to exceed my own, for, never was more attractive kindness 
and condescension displayed by one in her sphere, or returned 
with deeper and more heartfelt gratitude by one in my owm. But 
selfish regret and sorrow, while they claim a painful and unavailing 
ascendence, cannot drown the recollection of the virtues lost to 
the world, just when their scene of acting had opened wider, and 
to her family when the prospect of their speedy entry upon life 
rendered her precept and example peculiarly important. And 
such an example ! for of all whom I have ever seen, in whatever rank, 
she possessed most the power of rendering virtue lovely — combin- 
ing purity of feeling and soundness of judgment with a sweetness 
and affability whkb won the affections of all who had the happi- 
ness of approaching her. , And this is the partner of whom it has 
been God’s pleasure to deprive your Grace, and the friend for wliom 
I now sorrow, and shall sorrow while I can remember any thing. 
The recollection of her excellences can but add bitterness, at least 
in the first pangs of calamity, yet it is impossible to forbear the topic : 
it runs to my pen as to my thoughts, till I almost call in question, for 
an instant, the Eternal Wisdom which has so early summoned her 
from thivS wretched world, where pain and grief and sorrow is our 
portion, to join those to whom her virtues, while upon earth, gave her 
so strong a resemblance. Would to God I could say, Be comfori- 
ed ; but I feel every common topic of consolation must be, for the 
time at least, even an irritation to affliction. Grieve, then, my 
dear Lord, or I should say, my dear and much-honored frien^ for 
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sorrow for the time levels the highest distinctions of rank ; but do 
not grieve as those who have no hope. I know the last earthly 
thoughts of the departed sharer of your joys and sorrows must 
have been for your Grace and the dear pledges she has left to 
your care. Do not, for their sake, suffer grief to take that exclu- 
sive possession which disclaims care for the living, and is not only 
useless to the dead, but is what their wishes would have most 
earnestly deprecated. To time, and to God, whose are both time 
and eternity, belongs the office of future consolation ; it is enough 
to require from the sufferer under such a dispensation to bear his 
burden of sorrow with fortitude, and to resist those feelings which 
prompt us to believe that that which is galling and grievous is 
therefore altogether beyond our strength to support. Most bitterly 
' do I regret some levity which I fear must have reached you when 
your distress was most poignant, and most dearly have I paid for 
venturing to anticipate the time which is not ours, since I received 
these deplorable news at the very moment when I was collecting 
some trifles that I thought might give satisfaction to the person 
whom I so highly honored, and who, among her numerous excel- 
lences, never failed to seem pleased with what she knew was 
meant to aftbrd her pleasure. 

But I must break off, and have perhaps already written too 
much. I learn by a letter from Mrs. Scott, this day received, that 
your Grace is at Bowhill — in the beginning of next week I will be 
in the vicinity— and when your Grace can receive me without 
additional pain, I shall have the honor of waiting upon you. 1 
remain, witii tne deepest sympathy, my Lord Duke, your Grace’s 
truly distressed and most grateful servant, 

Wautek Scott.” 

The following letter was addressed to Scott by the Duke 
of Buccleuch, before lie received that which the poet 
penned on landing at Glasgow. 1 present it here, because 
it will give a more exact notion of what Scott’s relations 
with his noble patron really were, than any other single 
document which I could produce; and to set that matter 
in its just light is essential to the business of this narrative. 
But I am not ashamed confess that I embrace with 
satisfaction the opportunity of thus offering to the readers 
of the present time. a most instructive lesson. They will 
here see what pure and simple virtues and humble piety 
may be cultivated as the only sources of real comfort in 
this world and consolation . in, the prospect of ' futurity 
among circles which the.^ddy and envious mob are apt to 
regard as intoxicated ,with.;tli.e pomps and vanities of wealth 
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and rank ; wliicli so many of our popular writers represent 
systematically as sunk in selfish indulgence— as -viewing all 
below them with apathy and indifference— and lastj not 
least, as upholding, when they do uphold, the religious 
institutions of their country, merely because they have been 
taught to believe that their own hereditary privileges and 
possessions deriv^e security from the prevalence of Christian 
maxims and feelings among the mass of the people* 

“ To Walter Scott, Esq., Post Office, Qreenoch 

“ Bowliill, September 3, 1814. 

My dear Sir, 

“ It is not with the view of distressing you with my griefs, in 
order to relieve my own feelings, that I address you at this 
moment. But knowing your attachment to myself, and more 
particularly the real affection which you bore to my poor wife, I 
thought that a few lines from me would be acceptable, both to 
explain the state of my mind at present, and to mention a few 
circumstances connected with that melancholy event. 

“l am calm and resigned. The blow was so severe that it 
stunned me, and I did not feel that agony of mind which might 
have been expected. I now see the full extent of my misfortune ; 
but that extended view of it has come gradually upon me. I arn 
fully aware how imperative it is upon me to exert myself to the 
utmost on account of my children. 1 must not depress their 
spirits by a display of my own melancholy feelings. I have many 
new duties to perform, — or rather, perhaps, I now feel more press- 
ingly the obligation of duties which the unceasing exertions of 
my poor wife rendered less necessary, or induced me to attend to 
with less than sufficient accuracy. - I have been taught a severe 
lesson ; it may and ought to be a useful one. I feel that my lot, 
though a hard one, is accompanied by many alleviations denied to 
others. I have ^ a numerous family, thank God, in health, and 
profiting, according to their different ages, by the admirable lessons 
they have been taught My daughter Anne, worthy of so excel- 
lent a mother, exerts herself to the utmost to supph?- lier place, 
and has displayed a fortitude and strength of mind beyond her 
years, and (as I had foolishly thought) beyond her powers. I have 
most land friends, willing and ready to afford me every assistance. 
These are my worldly comforts, and they are numerous and groat 
“Painful as it may be, I cannot reconcile it to myself to bo 
totally silent as to the last scene of this cruel tragedy. As she 
had lived, so she died — an example of every noble feeling — of 
love, attachment, and the total want of every thing selfish. En- 
deavoring to the last to conceal her suffering, she evinced a forti- 
tude, a resignation, a Christian courage, beyond all power of 
description. Her last injunction was to attend to her poor people. 
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It was a dreadful but instructive moment. I have learned that the 
most truly lieroic spirit may be lodged in the tenderest and the 
gentlest breast Need I tell tliat she expired in the full hope 
and expectation, nay, in the firmest certainty of passing to a better 
worl#, through a steady reliance on her Savior? If ever there 
was a proof of the efficacy of our religion in moments of the 
deepest affliction, and in the hour of deatii, it “was exemplified in 
her conduct But I will no longer dwell upon a subject which 
must be painful to you. Knowing her sincere friendship for you, 
I have tlioiiglit it wmult! give you pleasure, though a melancholy 
one, to liear from me that her last moments were such as to 
be envied by every lover of virtue, piety, and true and genuine 
religion. 

“I will endeavor to do in all things what I know she would wish. 
I have therefore determined to lay myself open to all tlie comforts 
my friends can afford me. I shall be most happy to cultivate their 
society as heretofore. I shall love them more and more because I 
know they loved her. Whenever it suits your convenience I shall 
be happy to see you here. I feel that it is particularly my duty 
not to make my house the house of mourning to my children; 
for I know it was her deckled opinion that it is most mischievous to 
give an early impression of gloom to the mind. 

^‘You will find me tranquil, and capable of going through the 
common occupations of society. Adieu for the present. Yours 
very sincerely, Bccc^bch, &c« 


To Ilis Grace the Duke of Buccleuch^ 

“ Edinburgh, llth September, 1814, 

My dear Lord Duke, 

‘‘ I received your letter |whicii -had missed me at Greenock) 
upon its being returned to this place, and cannot sufficiently ex- 
press ray gratitude for the kindness which, at such a moment, could 
iindertaJve the task of waiting upon such a subject to relieve the 
feelings of a friemi. Depend upon it, I am so iW worthy of your 
Gracffs kindness tiiat, among many proofs of it, this affecting" and 
most distressing one can never be forgotten. It gives me groat 
though moiancholy satisfactimi, to find that your Grace has had 
the manly mid Christian fortitude to adopt that resigned and pa- 
licmt frame of spirit, wiiich can extract from the most bitter calam- 
ity a wholesome mental medicine. I trust in God tliat, as so many 
Slid such high dtities are attached to your station, and he has 
blessed you uith the disposition that draws pleasure from the fiis- 
charge of tJiern, your Grace will, find your first exertions, however 
paiiilul rf'warfled with sti'ength to persevere, and finally, with thu,t 
comfort which attends perseverance- in -that which is right. The 
happiness of hundreds depends' upon, your Grace’ almost directly, 
anti the effect of your example m -tlie ..country, and of your con- 
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stancy in support of a constitution daily undermined by the wicked 
and designing, is almost incalculable. Justly, then, and well has 
your Grace resolved to sacrifice all that is selfish in the indul- 
gence of grief, to the duties of your social and public situation. 

Long may you have health and strength to be to your dea^* and 
hopeful family an example and guide in all that becomes their 
high rank. It is enough that one hght—and, alas, what a light that 
'was ! — has been recalled by the Divine Will, to another and abetter 
sphere. 

“ I wrote a hasty and unconnected letter immediately on landing. 

I am detained for two days in this place, but shall wait upon your 
Grace immediately on my return to Abbotsford. If my society ^ 
cannot, in the circumstances, give much pleasure, it will, I trust, 
impose no restraint # 

“ Mrs. Scott desires me to offer her deepest sympathy upon this 
calamitous occasion. She has much reason, for she has lost the 
countenance of a friend such as she cannot expect the course of 
human life again to supply. I am ever, with much and aftection- 
ate respect, your Grace’s truly faithful humble servant, 

Walter Scott.” 


“ To /. B. S, MorrUty Esq,, M, P., Woiihing, 

Edinburgh, September 14, 1814. 

My dear Morritt, 

“ ‘ At the end of my tour on the 22d August ’ ! ! ! Lord help 
us !— this comes of going to the Levant and the Hellespont, and 
your Euxine, and so forth. A poor devil whb goes to Nova Zem- 
bla and Thule is treated as if he had been only walking as far as 
Barnard Castle or Cauldshiel’s Loch."^ I would have you to know 
I only returned on the 10th current, and the most agreeable thing 

' * ?Lord Byron writes to Mr. Moore, August 3, 1814 “ Oh I I have 
had the most amusiug letter from Hogg, the Ettrick Minstjel and 
Shepherd. I dhiUM very highly of him as a poet, but he and half of 
these Scotch and Lake troubadours are spoilt by living in little circles 
and petty coteries. London and the world is the only place to take the 
conceit out of a man — in the milling phrase. Scott, he says, is gone 
to the Orkneys in a ^ale of wind, during which wind, he afiirins, Ihe 
said Scott he is sure is not at his ease, to say the least of it. Lord ! 
Lord ! if these home-keeping minstrels had crossed your Atlantic or 
my Mediterranean, and tasted a little mien boating in a while squall— 
or a gale in ‘ the Gut,’— or the Bay of Biscay, with no gale at all — how 
it would enliven and introduce them to a few of tiie sensations ! — to 
say nothing of an illicit amour or tw^o upon shore, in the way of Essay 
upon the Passions, beginning with simple adultery, and compounding 
it as they w^ent along.” Life and f forks, voL Hi. p.l02. Lord Byron, 
by the way, had written on July the 24th to hlr. Murray, Waverlej 
is the best and most interesting novel I have read since — I don’t know 
when,” &c. Ibid,p. 98. 
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I found was your letter. 1 am sure you must know I had need of 
something pleasant, for the news of the death of the beautiful, the 
kind, the afiectionate, and generous Duchess of Buccleuch gave me 
a sliock, which, to speak God’s truth, could not have been exceed- 
ed unless by my own family’s sustaining a similar deprivation 
She #as indeed a light set upon a hill, and had all the grace 
wdiich the most accomplished manners and the most affable address 
could give to those virtues by which she was raised still higher 
than by rank. As she always distinguished me by her regard and 
confidence, and as I had many opportunities of seeing her in the 
active discharge of duties in wWch she rather resernbletl a de- 
scended angel than an eartlily being, you will excuse my saying 
so much about my own feelings on an occasion where sorrow has 
been universal. But I will drop the subject. The survivor has 
displayed a strength and firmness of mind seldom equalled, where 
the affection has been so strong and mutuaJ, and amidst the very 
high station and commanding fortune which so often render self- 
control more difficult, because so far from being habitual. I trust 
for his own sake, as well as &r that of thousands to whom his life 
is directly essential, and hundreds of thousands to whom his ex- 
ample is im])ortant, that God, as he has given him fortitude to bear 
this inexpressible shock, will add strengtli of constitution to sup- 
port him in the struggle. He has wTitten to me on the occasion 
in a style becoming a man and a Christian, submissive to the will 
of God, and willing to avail himself of the consolations which 
remain among his family and friends. I am going to see him, and 
how we shfili meet, God knows ; but though < an iron man of iron 
mould’ upon many of the occasions of life in which I see people 
most affected, and a peculiar contemner of the common-place sor- 
row which I see paid to the departed, this is a case in which my 
stoicism- will not serve me. They , both gave me .reason to think 
they loved me, and I returned their regard wdtli the most sincere 
attacliiiient — the distinction of rank being,! thiiilc, set apart on all 
sides. But God’s will be done. I will d'well no longer upon this 
sulyect. It is much to learn that Mrs. Morritt is so much better, 
ami that if 1 liave sustained a severe wound from a quarter so little 
expected, I may promise myself the happiness of your dear wife’s 
recovery. ' . 

I will shortly mention the train of our voyage, reserving par- 
tiriilnrs till another day. Wo sailed from Leith and skirb?d the 
HfUfttisli coast, Visiting the Boiler of Buchan and other remarkable 
objects— went to Shethmd— thence to Orkney — from tlioncc round 
Gape Wrath to the Hebrides, making descents everywhere, wi,iere 
there was any thing to be seen— thence to Lewis "and the Long 
Island — to Skye — to Iona — and so forth, lingering among the 
Hebrides as long as we could. Then we stood over to the coast 
of Ireland, ant-r visited the .Giants’ Causeway- and Port Rush, 
w-iiere Dr. Richardson, the : inventor (discoverer I .wmuld'g5ay):of the 
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celebrated fiorin grass, resides. By the way, he is a cliattering 
charlatan, and his fiorin a mere humbug. But if he 'were Cicero, 
and his invention were potatoes, or any thing equally useful, I 
should detest the recollection of the place and the man, for it was 
there I learned the death of my friend. Adieu, my dear Mprritt ; 
kind compliments to your lady ; like poor Tom, ‘ I cannot daub it 
farther.’ When I hear where you are, and what you are doing, I 
will wTite you a more cheerful epistle. Poor Mackenzie, too, is 
gone — the brother of our friend Lady Hood—and another Macken- 
zie, son to the Man of Feeling. So short time have I been ab- 
sent, and such has been the harvest of mortality among those whom 
I regarded ! 

« I will attend to your corrections in Waverley. My principal 
employment for the autumn will be reducing the knowledge I ^ 
have acquired of the localities of the islands into scenery and 
sta^e-room for the ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ of which renowned romance 
I think I have repeated some portions to you. It was elder born 
than Rokeby, though it gave place to it in publishing. 

« After all, scribbling is an odd propensity. I don’t believe there 
is any ointment, even that of the Edinburgh Review, which can 
cure the infected. Once more yours entirely, 

Walter Scott,” 

Before I pass from the event which made August, 1814, 
so black a month in Scott’s calendar, I may be excused for 
once more noticing the kind interest which the Duchess of 
Buccleiich had always taken in the fortunes of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and introducing a most characteristic epistle 
which she received from . him a few months before her 
death. The Duchess — “fearful ” (as she said) “ of seeing 
herself in print ” — did not answer the Shepherd, but for- 
warded his letter to Scott, begging him to explain that cir- 
cumstances did not allow the Duke to concede what he 
requested^ 'but to assure him that they both retained a 
strong wash to serve him whenever a suitable opportimily 
should present itself. Hogg’s letter was as follows :~ 

“ Tolu/r Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch, Dalkeiih Palme. 

•cored hy Messrs. Grieve and Scottj halters, Fdinbu7'gJu^ 

** Ettrickbank, March 17, 1814. 

May it please your Grace, 

“ I have often grieved you by my applications for this and 
that. I am sensible of this, for I have had many instances of your 


Mr. Grieve was a man of cultivated mind and generous disposi- 
tion, and a most kind and zealous friend of the Shepherd. 
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wishes to he of service to me, could you have known wliat to do for 
tliat purpose. But there are some eccentric characters in the world, 
of whom no person can judge or know what will prove beneficial, 
or what may prove their bane. I have again and again received 
of yojjr Grace’s private bounty, and, though it made me love and 
respect you the more, I was nevertheless grieved at it It was 
never your Grace’s money that I wanted, but the honor of your 
countenance ; indeed my heart could never yield to the hope of 
being patronized by any house save that of Buccleuch, whom I 
deemed bound to cherish every plant that indicated any thing out 
of the common way on the Braes of Ettrick and Yarrow. 

“ I know you will be thinking that this long prelude is to end 
with a request. No, Madam ! I have taken the resolution of never 
making another request. I will, however, tell you a story which 
is, I believe, founded on a fact : — 

“ There is a small fiirm at the head of a water called , 

possessed by a mean fellow named * % A third of it has been 
taken ofl' and laid into another farm — ^the remainder is as yet un- 
appropriated. Now, there is a certain poor bard, who has two old 
parents, each of them upwards of eighty-four years'of age ; and 
that bard has no house nor home to shelter these poor parents in, 
or cheer the evening of their lives. A single line, from a certain 
very great and very beautiful lady, to a certain Mr. HiddelV* 
would insure that small pendicle to the bard at once. But she will 
grant no such thing ! I appeal to your Grace if she is not a very 
bad lady that? I am your Grace’s ever obliged and grateful, 

James Hogg, 

The Ettrick Shepherd.” 

Though the Duke of Buccleuch would uot dismiss a 
poor tenant merely because Hogg called him a mean fel- 
low,” he had told Scott that if he could -find an unappro- 
priated pendicle,” such as this letter referred to, he would 
most willingly bestow it on the Shepherd. It so happened, 
that wlieo Scott paid his first visit at Bowhill after the 
death of the Duchess, the Ettrick Shepherd was mentioned : 

My friend,” said the Duke, must now consider this 

poor maids case as Aer legacy;” and to this feeling Hogg 
owed, very soon afterwards, his establishment at Altrive, on 
Ills ilivorite Braes of Yarrow. 

As Scott passed through Edinburgh on his return from 
Ills voyage,, the negotiation as to the Lord of the Isles, 
which had been protracted through several inoiiths,; was 

* .Major Eiddell, the Duke’s Chamberlain, at Braiiksoiiie, Castle... 
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completed — Constable agreeing to give Meen liiuidred 
guineas for one half of the copy-right, while the other moi- ^ 
ety was retained by the author. The sum mentioned had 
been offered by Constable at an early stage of the affair, 
but it was not until now accepted, in consequence of the 
earnest wish of Scott and Ballantyne to saddle the publish- 
er of the new poem with part of their old quire stock,” — 
which, however, Constable ultimately persisted in refusing. 

It may easily be believed that John Ballantyne’s manage- 
ment of money matters during Scott’s six weeks’ absence 
had been such as to render it doubly convenient for the 
Poet to have this matter settled on his arrival in Edinburgh 
— and it may also be supposed that the progress of Waver- 
ley during that interval had tended to put the chief parties 
in good humor with each other. 

In returning to Waverley, I must observe most distinctly 
that nothing can be more unfounded than the statement 
which has of late years been frequently repeated in Me- 
moirs of Scott’s Life, that the sale of the first edition of this 
immortal Tale was slow. It appeared on the 7th of July, 
and the whole impression (1000 copies) had disappeared 
within five weeks — an occurrence then unprecedented in 
the case of an anonymous novel, put forth at what is called 
among publishers, the dead season, A second edition, of 
2000 copies, was at least projected by the 24th of the 
same month, ^ — that appeared before the end of August, 
and it too had gone off* so rapidly, that when Scott passed 
through Edinburgh, on his way from the Hebrides, he found 
Constable eager to treat, on the same terms as before, for a 
third of 1000 copies. This third edition was published in 
October, and when a fourth of the like extent was called 
for in November, I find Scott writing to John Ballantyne : 
— I suppose Constable won’t quarrel with a work on 
which he has netted £612 in four months, with a certainty 
of making it £1000 before the year is out and, in fact, 
owing to the diminished expense of advertising, the profits 
of this fourth edition were to each party £ 440 . To avoid 
recurring to these details, I may as well state at once that 


See letter to Mr. Morritt, mitej p. IJO. 
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a fifth editiOii of 1000 copies appeared in Januaiy, 1815 : 
a sixth, of 1500, ill June, 1816 ; a seventh, of 2000, in 
Gctober, 1817 ; an eighth, of 2000, in April, 1821 ; that 
ill collective editions, prior to 1829, 11,000 were dis- 
posed of; and that the sale of the current edition, with 
notes, begun in 1829, has already reached 40,000 copies. 
Well might Constable regret that he had not ventnred to 
offer £1000 for tlie whole copy-right of Waverley, 

1. must now look back for a moment to the history of the 
composition.— The letter of September, 1810, was not the 
only piece of discouragement which Scott had received, 
during the progress of Waverley, from his first confidant. 
My good friend, James Ballantyne, in his death-bed memo-- 
rmidimij says, — 

When Mr. Scott first questioned me as to my hopes of him as 
a novelist, it somehow or other did chance that they were not very 
high. He saw this, and said — ‘ Well, I don’t see why I should not 
succeed as well as other people. At all events faint heart never 
won fair lady — ’tis only trying.’ When the first volume was com- 
pleted, I still could not get myself to think much of the Waverley- 
Honor scenes ; and in this I afterwards found that I sympathized 
with many. But, to my utter shame be it spoken, when 1 reached 
the exquisite descriptions of scenes and manners at Tuliy-Veolan, 
what did I do but pronounce them at once to be utterly vulgar ! 
When the success of the work so entirely knocked me down as 
a man of taste, ail that the good-natured author said was — ‘ Well, 
I really thought you ■were wrong about the Scotch. Why, Burns, 
by his poetry, had already attracted universal attention to every 
thing Scottish, and I confess I couldn’t see why I should not be 
able to keep the flame alive, merely because I wrote Scotch in 
prose, and lie in rhyme.’ ” 

It is, T think, very agreeable to have this manly avowal to 
compare, with , the delicate allusion ;which Scott makes to 
the afiair, in'liis Preface to the Novel.- ■ 

The only other friends originally intrusted with his se- 
cret appear to have been Mr. Erskine and Mr. Monitt. I 
know not, at what stage the former altered the opinion, 
which .he ..formed- on seeing the tiny fragment, of 1805. 
The latter did" not,. as we have seen, receive the. book,, until 
it was. completed, but '.he anticipated, before he .closed, 
the first voiiime, the, station which public , opinion would 
ultimately assign to Waverley. 
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“ How tlie story may continue,” Mr. Morritt then wrote, “I am 
not able to divine ; but, as far as I have read, pray let us thank • 
you for the Castle of Tully-Veplan, and the delightful drinking- 
bout at Lucky Mac-Leary’s, for the characters of the Laird of Bal- 
mawhapple and the Baron of Bradwardine ; and no less forT>avie 
Gellatly, whom I take to be a transcript of William Rose’s motley 
follower, commonly yclept Caliban. ^ If the completion be equal 
to what we have just devoured, it deserves a place among our 
standard works far better than ite modest appearance and anony- 
mous title-page will at first gain it in these days of prolific story- 
telling. Your manner of narrating is so different from the slipshod 
sauntering verbiage of common novels, and from the stifi^ precise, 
and prim sententiousness of some of our female moralists, that I #» 
think it can’t fail to strike any body who knows what style means ; 
but, amongst the gentle class, who swallow every blue-backed 
book in a circulating library for the sake of the story, I should fear 
half the knowledge of nature it contains, and all the real humor, 
may be thrown aw^ay. Sir Everard, Mrs. Rachael, and the Baron,' 
are, I think, in the first rank of portraits for nature and character ; 
and I could depone to their likeness in any court of taste. The 
ballad of St. Swithin, and scraps of old songs, were measures of 
danger, if you meant to continue your concealment, but in truth, 
you wear your disguise something after the manner of Bottom the 
weaver ; and in spite of yon the truth will soon peep out” 

And next day he resumes, ^ — - 

“We have finished Waverley, and were I to tell 3mu all my ad- 
miration, you would accuse me of complimenting. You have 
quite attained the point which yom posfscnpt-preface mentions as 
your object — ^the discrimination of Scottish character, which had 
hitherto been slurred over with clumsy national daubing,” 

He adds a week or two later, — ■ 

After all, I need not much thank you for your confidence. 
How could you have hoped tliat I should not discover you ? I 
had heard you tell half the anecdotes before — some turns you owe 
to myself ; and no doubt most of your friends must have the same 
sort of thing to say.” 

Monk Lewis’s letter on the subject is so short, that I 
must give it as it stands 

* Of David Hinves, Mr. Rose’s faithful and affectionate attendant, 
here alluded to, the reader will find some notices hereafter ; for when 
he appeared at Abbotsford in my time, he seemed to be considered by 
Scott, not in the light of an ordinary servant, but as the friend of llis 
master, and consequently as his own friend too. 
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u jf alter Scotty Esq., Ahhots/ord^ 

“ The Albany, Aiig. 17, 1814. 

« My dear Scott, ^ ■ 

I return some books of yours which you lent me « sixty i/mrs 
since ^ — and I hope they will reach you safe. I write iii great 
haste"*; and yet I must mention, that hearing ‘ Waverley ’ ascribed 
to you, I bought it, and read it with all impatience. I am iio%v 
told, it is '.not yours, but William Erskine’s, If this is so, pray' tell 
him from me that L think it excellent -in every respect, and that 
I believe every word of it ' Ever yours, ■ “ ?> 

Anotlier friend, (and he had, I think, none more dear,) 
the late Margaret Maclean Clephane of Torloisk, after- 
■v^'iirds Marchioness of Northampton, writes thus from 
Kirkness, in Kinross-shire, on the 11th October:— 

In tliis place I feel a sort of pleasure, not unallieci to pain, 
from the many recollections that every venerable tree, and every 
suiinjr bank, and every honeysuckle bow'er occasions; and I have 
found sonietiiing here that speaks to me in the voice of a valued 
friend. — Wtweriey. Tlie question that rises, it is perhaps improper 
to give utterance to. If so, let it pass as an €xclaraatio.n. Is it 
possible that Mr. Erskine can have written it? The poetry,'! 
think, would prove a different descent in any court in Christen- 
dom. The turn of the phrases in many places is so peculiarly 
yours, that I fancy I hear your voice repeating them ; and there 
ivants but verse to make all Waverley an enchanting poem — va- 
rying to be sure from grave to gay, but with so deepening an 
interest as to leave an impression on the mind that few — very few 
poems — could awaken. But, %vhy did not the author allow me to 

he Ms Gaelic Ilragoman? Oh!- Mr.-- , whoever you are, yon 

might have safely trusted — . 

There was one person with, whom it would, of coiirsej 
luive been more than vain to afreet any concealment. ' On 
' the publication of the third- edition, I ..find .him TOting thus 
to Ills brother Thomas, who had' by this time, gone - to C 
da as pay-master of the 10th regiment ';— 

Dear Tom, 

“A iitivd here, called Waverley, has had enormous success. 
I sent you a copy,- and will send you another, with the Lord of the 
Ish.'S, wliich will be, out at Christmas. The success which it lias 
had, with some other circmnstances, has induced people 

* Tc> lay the bantling at a certain- door, ' 

Where laying store of faults, they’d-fain heap more,’ 
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You will gnoss for yourself how far such a report has credibility ; 
but by no means give the weight of your opinion to the Transat- 
lantic public ; for you must know there is also a counter-reports 
that you have written the said Waverley. Send me a novel inter- 
mixing your exuberant and natural humor with any incidents and 
descriptions of scenery you may«see — particularly with characters 
and traits of manners. I wull give it all the cobbling that is ne- 
cessary, and, if you do but exert yourself, I have not the least 
doubt it will be worth £500 ; and, to encourage you, you may, 
when you send the MS., draw on me for £100, at fifty days’ sight 
—so that your labors will, at any rate, not be quite thrown away. 
You have more fun and descriptive talent than most people ; and 
all that you want — L e. the mere practice of composition — I can 
supply, or the devil’s in it. Keep this matter a dead secret, and 
look knowing when Waverley is spoken of. If you are not Sir 
John Falstaff, you are as good a man as he, and may therefore face 
Colville of the Dale. You may believe I don’t want to make you 
the author of a book you have never seen ; but if people will, upon 
their own judgment, suppose so, and also on their own judgment give 
you £500 to try your hand on a novel, I don’t see that you are a 
pin’s point the worse. Mind that your MS. attends the draft. I 
am perfectly serious, and confident that in two or three months 
you might clear the cobs. I beg my compliments to the hero who 
is afraid of Jeffrey’s scalping-knife.” 

In truth, no one of Scott’s intimate friends ever had, or 
could have had, the slightest doubt as to the parentage of 
Waverley; nor, although he abstained from communicating 
the fact formally to most of them, did he ever affect any 
real concealment in the case of such persons ; nor, when 
any circumstance arose which rendered the withholding of 
direct confidence on the subject incompatible with perfect 
freedom of feeling on both sides, did he hesitate to make 
the avowal. 

Nor do I believe that the mystification ever answered 
much purpose, among literary men of eminence beyond the 
circle of his personal acquaintance. But it would be diffi- 
cult to suppose that he had ever wished that to be ollicr- 
wise ; it was sufficient for him to set the mob of readers at 
gaze, and above all, to escape the annoyance of having 
productions, actually known to be bis, made the daily and 
hourly topics of discussion in his presence. 

Mr. Jeffrey had known Scott from his youth— and, in 
reviewing Waverley, he was at no pains to conceal his con- 
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%nctioii of its authorship. He quarrelled, as usual, with 
carelessness of style, and some inartificialities of plot, but 
rendered justice to the substantial merits of the work, in 
langijage which I shall not mar by abridgment. The 
Quarterly was far less iavorable in its verdict. ' Indeed, the 
articles on Waverley, and afterwards on Guy Mannering, 
which appeared ill that journal, will bear the test of ulti- 
mate opinion as badly as any critical pieces which our time 
has produced. They are written in a captious, cavilling 
strain of quibble, which shows as complete blindness to the 
essential interest of the narrative, as the critic betrays on 
the subject of the Scottish dialogue, which forms its liveliest 
ornament, when he pronounces it a dark dialogue of An- 
glified Erse.’’ With this remarkable exception, the profes- 
sional critics were, on the whole, not slow to confess their 
belief that, under a hackneyed name and trivial form, there 
liad at least appeared a work of original creative genius, 
worthy of being placed by the side' of the very fenv real 
master-pieces of /prose fiction. Loftier romance was never 
blended with easier, quainter humor, by Cervantes himself. 
In his llimiliar delineations, he had combined the strength 
of Smollett with the native elegance and imafiected pathos 
of Goldsmith ; in his darker scenes, he had ' revived that 
real tragedy which, seemed to have left 'our stage with the 
a.ge of Shakspeare ; and elements of interest so diverse had 
been blended and interwoven ' with that nameless grace 
which, more surely perhaps than even the highest perfec- 
tion in the command of any one strain of sentiment, marks 
the master-mind, cast in. Nature’s most felicitous rnoukl 
Scott,, ivith the consciousness avowed long afterwards in 
Ills General Preface, that he should never in all likeliliood 
lia\e thoiiglit. of a Scotch novel, had he not read Afaria 
Edgevroitli’.s exquisite pieces of Irish character, desired 
James Ballantyne to send her a copy of *Waverley on its 
first appearance, inscribed From the author.” Miss Edge- 
worth, whom Scott hi ad never then seen,,thougli 'somo ,lit- 
eraiy correspondence had passed between them, tlianked 
tile nameless novelist, under ..cover to Ballantyne, with the 
cordial .generosity of ki,nd,red 'genius ; , and the following aii- 
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swefj not from Scott, but from Ballantyne, (who had kept 
a copy, now before me,) is not to be omitted 

“ To Miss Edgewortlii Edgeworthsiown^ Ireland, ^ 

“ Edinburgh, 11th November, 1814. 

.‘‘Madam, 

“ I am desired by the Author of Waverley to acknowledge, in 
his name, the honor you have done-him by your most flattering ap- 
probation of his work; — a distinction which he receives as one of 
the highest that could be paid him, and which he would have 
been proud to have himself stated his sense of, only that, being 
impersonaly he thought it more respectful to require my assistance 
than to write an anonymous letter. 

“There are very few who have had the opportunities that have 
been presented to me of knowing how very elevated is the admi- 
ration entertained by the Author of Waverley for the genius of 
Miss Edgeworth. From the intercourse that took place betwixt 
ns while the work was going through my press, I know that the 
exquisite truth and power of your characters operated on his mind 
at once to excite and subdue it He felt that the success of his 
book was to depend upon the characters much more than upon 
the story ; and he entertained so just and so high an opinion of 
your eminence in the management of both, as to have strong ap- 
prehensions of any comparison which might be instituted betwixt 
his picture and story and yours ; besides that there is a richness 
and naiveti in Irish character and humor, in which the Scotch are 
certainly defective, and which could hardly fail, as he thought, to 
render his delineations cold and tame by the contrast. ‘If I could 
but hit Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful power of vivifying all her 
persons, and making them live &s beings in your mind, I should 
not be afraid.’ — Often has the Author of Waverley used such lan- 
guage to me ; and I knew that I gratified him most when I could 
say, ‘ Positively, this is equal to Miss Edgeworth.’ You will thus 
Judge, Madam, how deeply he must feel such praise as you have 
bestowed upon his efforts.^ I believe he himself thinks the Baron 
the best drawn character in his book— I mean the Bailie — honest 
Bailie Macwheeble. He protests it is the most fme, though from 
many causes he did not expect it to be the most popular. It ap- 
pears to me, tliat amongst so many splendid portraits, all drawn 
with such strength and truth, it is most easy to say which is your 
favorite than which is best. Mr, Henry Mackenzie agrees with 
you in your objection to the resemblance to Fielding* He says, 
you should never be forced to recollect, maugre qm its internal 
evidence to the contrary, that such a work is a work of fiction, 
and all its fine creations but of air. The character of Rose is less 
finished than the author had at one period intended ; but i believe 
the characters of humor grew upon his liking, to the prejudice* 
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In some degree, of those of a more elevated and sentimental kind. 
Yet what can surpass Flora and her gallant brother? 

“ I am not authorized to say — but I will not resist my impulse to 
say to Miss Edgeworth — that another novel, descriptive of more 
ancient manners still, may be expected from the Author of Wa- 
verley. But I request her to observe, that I say this in strict con- 
fideiice~“not certainly meaning to exclude from the knowledge of 
what will give them pleasure, her respectable family. 

Mr. Scott’s poem, the Lord of the Isles, promises fully to' equal 
the most admired of his productions. It is, I think, equally pow- 
erful, and certainly more uniformly polished and sustained. I have 
seen three Cantos. It will consist of six, 

I have the honor to be. Madam, with the utmost admiration 
and respect, Y our most obedient 

and most humble servant, 

James Ballantine.” 


CHAPTER XL 

PROGRESS OF THE LORD OF THE ISLES — CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH MR. JOSEPH TRAIN — RAPID COMPLETION OF THE 
LORD OF THE ISLES — ^‘SIX WEEKS AT CHRISTBIAS — 
« REFRESHING THE MACHINE ” — PUBLICATION OF THE 
POEM — AND OF GUY MANNERING— LETTERS TO BIOERITT 
— TERRY — AND JOHN BALLANTYNE — ANECDOTES BY 
JABIES BALLANTYNE — VISIT TO LONDON — MEETING 
WITH LORD BYRON — DINNERS AT CARLTON HOUSE.— 
1814-181,5. 


: By the lltli of November, then, the Lord of the Isles 
had made great progress, and Scott iiad also authorized 
Ballantyiie to negotiate among the booksellers for the pub- 
lication of a second novel* But before I go furtlier into 
these iransactloos, I must introduce the circumstances of 
Scott’s first connection with an able and amiable man, whose 
services were of high importance to him, at this time and 
ei^er after, in the prosecution of his literary labors, Calling 
■ at Balkntjiie’s printing-office .while, Waverley was, in the 
press, he happened toAake/up, a proof-sheet, of a volume., 
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entitled “Poems, notes illustrative of iradiimis m 
Galloway aiid Ayrshire, by Joseph Train, Supervisor of 
Excise at Newton-StewartJ’ The sheet contained a Bal- 
lad on an Ayrshire tradition, about a certain “ Witoh of 
Carrick/’ whose skill in the black art was, it seems, instru- 
mental in the destruction of one of the scattered vessels of 
the Spanish Armada. The ballad begins i - — 

Why gallops the palfrey with Lady Dunore ! 

Who drives away Turuberry’s kine from the shore ? 

Go tell it to Carrickj and tell it in Kyle— 

Although the proud Dons are now passing the Moil,* 

On tills magic clew, 

That in, fairyland grew, 

Old Elcine de Aggart has taken in hand 
To wind up their lives ere they win to our strand,” 

Scott immediately wrote to the author, begging to be in- 
eluded in his list of subscribers for a dozen copies, and suo-- 
gesting at the same time a verbal alteration in one of the 
stanzas of this ballad. ]\Xr. Train acknowledged his letter 
with gratitude, and the little book reached him just as he 
was about to embark in the Light-house yacht. He took it 
with him on his voyage, and on returning home again, 
wrote to Mr. Train, expressing the gratification he had re- 
ceived from several of his metrical pieces, but still more 
from his notes, and requesting him, as he seemed to be en- 
thusidstic about traditions and legends, to CGmiiiunicate any 
matters of that order connected with Galloway which he 
might not himself think of turning to account ; “ for,” said 
Scott, “nothing interests me so much as local anecdotes ; 
and, as the applications for charity usually conclude, the 
smallest donation will be thankfully accepted.” 

Mr. Train, in a little narrative with which he has favored 
me, says, that for some years _ before this time he had been 
tn alliance with a fiiend of his, Mr. Denniston, in 
collecting materials for a History of Galloway ; they had 
circulated lists of queiies among the clergy and parish 
schoolmasters, and bad thus, and by their own peKonal 
researches, accumulated “ a great variety of the most ex- 



* Tbe mull of Cantyre. 
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celleiit materials for that purpose ; ’’ but that, from the hour 
of his correspondence with Walter Scott, he renounced 
every idea of authorship for himself/’ resolving, “ that 
henceforth his chief pursuit should be collecting ^yhatever 
he thought would be most interesting to Mm;” and that 
Mr. Denniston was easily persuaded to acquiesce in the 
abandonment of their original design. ^^Upon receiving 
■ BIr. Scott’s letter/’ (says Mr. Train,) I became: still "more 
zealous in the pursuit of ancient lore, and being the first 
person who had attempted to collect old stories in that quar- 
ter with any view to publication, I became so noted, that even 
beggars, in the hope of reward, came frequently from afar 
to iNewton-Stewart, to recite old ballads and relate old sto- 
ries to me.” Ere long, Blr. Train visited Scott both at 
Edinburgh and at Abbotsford; a true affection continued 
ever afterwards to be maintained between them ; and this 
generous ally was, as the prefaces to the Waverley Novels 
signify, one of the earliest confidants of that series of \vorks, 
and certainly the most efficient of all the author’s friends in 
fumisliing him with materials for their composition. Nor 
did he confine himself to literary services ; whatever por- 
table object of antiquarian curiosity met his eye, this good 
man secured and treasured up with the same destination ; 
and if ever a catalogue of the museum at Abbotsford shall 
appear, no single contributor, most assuredly, will fill so 
large a space in it as Mr. Train. 

His first considerable communication, after be had formed 
the unselfish determination abovementioned, consisted of a 
collection of anecdotes concerning the Galloway gypsies, 
and a local story of an astrologer, who, calling at a farm- 
house at the moment when the good-wife was in travail, 
had, it was said, predicted the future fortune of the child, 
almost fill the words placed in the mouth of " John BI’Kinlay. 
in the Introduction to Guy Mannering.” Scott told him, in 
reply, that the story of the astrologer reminded him of one 
he had ^ heard,, in his youth ; ” that is to say, as the In- 
troduction explains, from this Bf’Kinlay ; liut BIr. Train 
has, since. his friend’s death, ■.recovered a mde Durham 
, 19 **' 
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a great deal more of the 
mam table of Guy Mannenng than either his own written. 

.1 following is the Garland here referred to The h-^llnr] 
taken down from the recitation of Mrs. Yoimo- of ^ 

as her family informed Air. Train, had lono-%een in ti’m 
peating ifc over to them once in the year in -i 

escape from her memory. No conv of the nrin+If^T niight not 

been recovered. broadside has as yet 

the DURHAM GARLAND, 

IN THREE FARTS. 


PARTI, 

1. 

A v^orthy Lord of birth and stale, 
y'bo did m Durham live of late— • 

Put 1 will not declare his name, 

Dy reason of his birtli and fame. 

Cl 

7 ills Lord he did a huntiiiff g-o : 

It you the truth of all would know, 

T a noble train 

Ot Lords and Knights and Gentlemen 5 

3. ■ 

This noble Lord he left the train 
U 1 Lords and Knights and Gentlemen ? 
And hearing not the horn to blow, 

He could not tell which way to go. 

4. 

But he did wander to and fro 
Being w^ary, likewise full of woe : 

At hist Dame Fortune was so kind 
inat he the Keepers house did find. 

5. 

He went and knocked at tlie door, 
hmught it was so late an hour. 

1 Eorester did let him in, 

And kmdij- entertained him. 

6. 

About the middle of the night, 

When as the stars did shine most bright, 

1 ius Lord was in a sad surprise, ■ 
Being wakened by a fearful noise. 

Then he did rise and call with speed, 

AS reason then, indeed, 

^ ^ V ! shrieking and those cries 
n inch did disturb his weary ej^es. 


8 . 

1' tS" f .“>e Keeper said- 

Rn( 1 ; 

But I do hope all will be w^ell, 

For my Wife slie.is ill travail.^'^ 

' 9. ■ 

The noble Lorf was learned and wise. 
To know the Planets m the skies. 

He saw one evil Planet reign, 

He called the Forester again. 

10 . . 

^riin then to understand, 

He d have the Midwife hold her hand : 
But he was answered by the maid, 

Biy Alistress IS delivered.^' 

11. 

At one o'clock that very morn, 

A lovely infant tliere was born, 

^ t-harming boy, ' f my. 
W Inch brought the man and yife mudi 

12 . ■■ 

The Lord wvas generous, kind, and free, 

And profiered Godfather to be ; 

1 he Goodman thanked him hcartiiy 
h or his goodwill and courte.sy. 

13. 

A Parson was sent for with speed, 
k or to baptize the child indeed : 

And after that, as I heard say, 

In mirth and joy they spent the da)^ 

14. ' ■ 

This .Lord did noble presents give. 

^ Incli all the servants did recbii e ; 

They prayed God to enrich his store 
For they never had so much beforl ' 

15 . 

And likewise to the child he gave 

b and braver 

1 hat was withpearls and jewels set ^ ' 
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or M’ Kinky's oral edition of the Gallovidian anecdote 
had conveyed; and — possessing as I dd^ numberless evi- 


■ 'le. 

And within it wa.s a chain of gold, 
Would da.z'/Jo eyes for to behold 5 
A richer gift, a, sT' may say, , , ■ „ 

Was not behold this many a day'. 

' 17. 

He charged his father laithfully, 

'riiat. he himself ^vo'uld keep the key, 
Until the cliild could write and read — 
And iheu to gi^^e him it indeed j— 

18. ■ 

** Pray do not open it at all, 

Whatever should on you befall ; 

For it may do my godson good, 

If it be rightly liiiderstood,'’ 

la 

Tii's Lord did not derlarr his name, 

K or \ < t tin I >1 ice t rom \\ hem e he came, 

But St r n t^> he d d depart 

And lelt tin ni gru \ f d to tin heart, 

PART IF 

1 . 

I’he second part I now unfold, 

As true a story as e’er was told, 
Ckmcerning of a lovely child, 

Who was obedient, sweet, and mild. 


This child did lake hiS' learning so, 

If you tlie iruih of all would know, 
At eleven y'ears ol' age indeed, 

Both Greek and Latin he could read. 


T’heij tliinkiuc: of his cabinet, 

Tiiat was with pearls and jewels set, 
He asked his father for the key% 
Whidi he gave him right spetsdiJy 5 


And when h»t did the same unlock, 

He was with great amazement struck. 
When he the riciios did behold, 

And likewise saw the chain of Gold. 


But scarcliing farther he did find 
A paper disturbed his mind, 

Tiiat was within the cabinet 5 
In Greek and Latin it w'as writ. 




Mij child, serve God that is 071 high, 
And praij to hirri mcessajiily ; 

Obey ijour parerits, love your king^ 
That fiothingPiay 7jourco7tsck7ice stwg. 


At seveji yeai'S hence rjour Jute will be, 
You fnusi he hanged upon a tree ; 

Then pray to God both night and day, 
To let that hour pass away. 


When he these woful lines did read, 
He with a sigh did say indeed, 

“ If hanging' be riiy destiny- , 

My parents shall hot see me die j 

9. 

For I will Avandcr to and fro 5 
PII go where I no one do know 5 
But jSrst Fll ask my parents^ leave, 

In hopes their blessing to reeeive.^^ 

10 . 

Then locking up his cabinet, 

He went from his own cha mber straight 
Unto his only^ parents dear, 
Beseeching them wnth many a tear 

IL 

That they would grant what he would 
have— 

But first y'our blessing I do crave. 
And beg you’ll let me go awa,_y, 

’Twill do~me good another day.” 

n. 


And, if I live I will relurn, 

When seven years are past and gone,” 

Both man and wife did then reply, 

I fear my’’ son that we shall die '5 
If we should yield to let you go, 
Ouraged hearts would break with woe.” 

U. '■ 

But he entreated eagerly, 

While they were forced lo comply, 
And give consent to let him go, 

But -where, alas ! they did not knowf. 
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deuces of the haste with which Scott drew up his beautiful 
prefaces and introductions of 18295 ISSO, and 1831—1 am 


In the third part you soon shall find, 
'I’hat fortune was to him most kind, 
And after many dang'ers past, 

He came to Dujham at the last. 


They had in his portmanteau put 
This noble Lord’s fine golden cup j 
That when the Lord at dinner was, 

I The cup w'as missed as come to pass. 


He went by chance, as I heard say, 
To that same house that very day, 
lu which his godfather did dweH*: 
But mind what luck to him befell 


This child did crave a service there, 
On which came out his godfather, 
And seeing him a pretty youth, 

He took him for his page in truth. 


Then in this place he pleased so well, 
That "hove the rest he bore the bell 5 
*l’his child so w'ell the Lord did please, 
He raised him higher by degrees. 


He made him butler sure indeed, 

And then his stew'ard with all speed, 
Wliich made the other servants spite, 
And envy him both day and night. 


He was never false unto his trust. 

But proved ever true and just 5 
A nd to the Lord did hourly pray 
'i'o guide him still both night and day. 


Where can it be? ” this Lord did say j 
We had it here but j^esterday.” — ” 
The butler then replied with speed, 

If you will hear the truth indeed, 


Your darling Steward, which is gone, 
With feathered nest aw'ay is flown j 
I’ll warrant you he has that, and more 
That doth belong unto your store.” 


No,” says this Lord, that cannot be, 
For I have tried his honesty.” [die 
Then,” said the Cook, my Lord, 1 
Upon a tree full ten feet high.” 

13 . 

Then hearing what these men did say, 
He sent a messenger that day, 

To take him with, a hue and cry, 

And bring him back immediately. 

14 . 

They searched his portmanteau with 
speed, 

In winch tliey found the cup indeed 5 
Then was he struck with sad surprise 5 
He could not w’ell believe his eyes. 


Ill this place, plainly it appears. 

He lived the space of seven years j 
His parents then he thought upon, 
And of his promise to return 5 


The assizes then were drawing nigh, 
And he was tried and doomed to die $ 
And his injured innocence 
Could notiiing say in his defence. 


I’hen humbly of ins Lord did crave. 
That he his free consent might have 
To go and see his parents dear, 

He had not seen this many a year. 


But going to the gallows tree, 

On which he thought to hanged be, 

, He clapped his hands uponliis breast, 
I And thus in tears these words exprest;-— 


'rijcn, having leave, away he went, 
Not dreaming of the fals intent 

was contrived against him then 
Bj' wicked, false, deceitful men. 


“Blind Fortune will be Fortune still, 

I see, let man do what he will 5 
For though this day I needs must die, 
l am not guilty — ^no, not I.” ^ 
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strongly inclined to think that he must in his boy hood have 
read the Durham Broadside or Chapbook itself— -as well as 
heard the old serving-man’s Scottish version of it. 

Htwever this may have’ been, Scott’s answer to Mr. 
Train proceeded in these, words : — 

** I am now to solicit a favor, wliich I think your interest in 
Scottish antiquities will induce you readily to comply with. I arn 
very desirous to have some account of the present state of Turn- 
hern/ Castle — whether any vestiges of it remain — what is the ap- 
pearance of the ground — the names of the neighboring places — 
and above all, what are the traditions of the place (if anyjeoncern- 
ing its memorable surprise by Bruce, upon his return from the coast 
of Ireland, in the commencement of the brilliant part of his career. 
The purpose of this is to furnish some hints for notes to a work in 
which I am now engaged, and I need not say I will have great 
pleasure in mentioning the source from which I derive my infor- 
mation. I have only to add, with the modest importunity of a lazy 
correspondent, that the sooner you oblige me with an answer, (if 
you can assist me on the subject,) the greater will the obligation be 
on me, who arn already your obliged humble servant 

■ W. Scott.” 


IS. 

Tiiis noble I,.ord was in amaze, • 

He stood and did with wonder g'aze 5 
Then he spoke out with words so mild — 
'What mean 3'ou bv that sa^dng. 
Child ? ” 

19 . . ' 

Will that. ,yoiir Lordship,” then said he, 
Grejil one day’s full reprieve for me, 
A dismal story L'll relate, 

Coiiceriiiog' o"f 1113' wretched fate.” 

20 . 

Speak up, iin’’ child,” this Lord did 
’ L . 

I. you shall not die this day — 
And if I. find t'ori innoco1.1t, [tent,” 
I’ll crown your da,ys with sweet con- 

21 . 

lie told him all his dangers past, 

H(3 IiuaI gfiiie through from first to last 5 
!]<■ lltciied the chain and cabinet, 
Likw'iso the paper that was writ. 

■ 22 .. 

When that this noble Lord did se,e, 

He ran to him most eagerly, 


And in his arms did him embrace, 
Repeating of those words in haste.— 

23 . 

^^M3' Child, my Child, how blessed 
am I, 

Thou art innocent, and shall not die j 
For Pm indeed thy Godfather, 

And thou \vast bom in fair York- 
shire. 

24 . 

I have indeed one daughter dear, 
Which is indeed my only heir 5 • 

And I will give her unto thec, 

And crown you with felicity.’' 

■' 25 .' ■ ' ' , ' 

So then the Butler and the Cook 
('Twas them that stole the golden 
cup) 

Confessed their faults immediately. 
And for it died deservedl3\ 

26 . 

This goodly youth, as I do heux, 

Thus raised, sent for his parents dear, 
Who did rejoice their child to gee— 
And so I end my tragedy. 
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T^rnJerry in tlie ballad of 
^ Aggart, had of course suggested this application, 

which was dated on the 7 th of November. 

“I had often,” says Mr. Train, “when a boy, climbed the 
the shores of Garrick, but I could not 
sufficiently remember the exact places and distances as to wffich 
Mr. Scott inquired; so, immediately on receipt of his letter T 

^blv aSnUT t'te 'information I pos: 

month?” ^ ’ ^ forwarded it to him on the 18 th of the sLe 

Among the particulars thus communicated, was the local 
supCTstition that on the anniversary of the night when Bruce 
Arran, the same meteoric gleam 
Which had attended his voyage, reappeared, unfailingly, in 
the same quarter of the heavens. With this circumstance 
bcott was much struck. “ Your information,” he writes 
on the 22d November, ‘.‘ was particularly interesting and 
acceptable, especially that which relates to the supposed 
preternatural appearance of the fire, &c., which I hope to 
make some use of.” What use he did make of it, if any 
reader has forgotten, will be seen by reference to stanzas 
7 17 of the 5th Ganto of the Poem ; and the notes to the 
same Canto embody, with due acknowledgment, the more 
authentic results of Mr. Train’s pilgrimage to Garrick. 

1 shall recur presently to this communication from Mr. 
Xrain ; but must pause for a moment to introduce two let- 
ters, both written in the same week, with Scott’s request as 
to the localities of Tumbei^. They both give us amusing 
sketches of his buoyant spirits at this period of gigantic ex- 
ertion ; and the first of them, which relates chiefly to Matu- 
nn s Tragedy of Bertram, shows how he could still continue 
to steal time for attention to the afiairs of brother authore 
less energetic than himself. 

" To Daniel Terry, Esq, 

** My dear Terry, ** Abbotsford, November 10, 1814. 

“ I should have long since answered your kind letter Iw nsir 
nend Young but he would tell you of Iny depTr^^^^ ^ 

Erskine, on a sort of voyage to Nova 
Since my return, I have fallen under the tyrannical 
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clomimoE of a certain Lord of the Isles. Those Lords were famous 
for oppression in the da^^s of yore, and if I can judge by the post- 
p * humous despotism exercised over me, they have not improved by 
their demise. The peine forte et dure is, you know, nothing in 
compcyrison to being obliged to grind verses ; and so devilish re- 
pulsive is my disposition, that I can never put my wheel into con- 
stant and regular motion, till Ballantyne’s devil claps in Ms proofs, 
like the hot cinder which you Bath felka used to clap in beside an 
» unexperienced turnspit, as a hint to be expeditious in his duty. O 

• long life to the old hermit of Prague, who never saw pen and ink- 

much happier in that negative circumstance than in Ms alliance 
with the niece of King Gorboduc. 

“To talk upon a blither subject, I wish you saw Abbotsford, 
which begins this season to look the whimsical, gay, odd cabin 
that we had chalked out. I have been obliged to relinquish Stark’s 
plan, which was greatly too expensive. So I have made the old 
farm-house my eoiys de logiSf with some outlying places for kitchen, 
laundry, and two spare bed-rooms, which run along the east wall 
of the farm-court, not without some picturesque efmct. A perfo- 
rated cross, the spoils of the old kirk of Galashiels, decorates an 
advanced door, and looks very well. This little sly bit of sacrilege 
has given our spare rooms the name of the chapel, I earnestly in- 
vite you to a peto there, which you will find as commodious for the 
purpose of a nap as you have ever experienced when, under the 
guidance of old Mrs. Smollett, you were led to St George’s, 
Edinburgh. 

“ I have been recommending to John Kemble (I dare say without 
any chance of success)^ to peruse a MS. Tragedy of Maturin’s, 
author of Montorio : it is one of those things which will either 
succeed greatly or be damned gloriously, for its merits are marked, 
deep, and striking, and its faults of a nature obnoxious to ridicule. 
He had our old friend Satan (none of your sneaking St John Street 
devils, but the arch-fiend himself) brought on the stage bodily. I 
believe I have exorcised the foul fiend — for, though in reading he 
was a most terrible fellow, I feared for his reception in public. The 
last act is ill-contrived. He piddles (so to speak) through a cul- 
lender, and divides the whole horrors of the catastrophe (though 
God wot there are enough of them) into a kind of drippity-droppity 
of lour or five scenes, instead of inundating the audience with ti»em 
, at once in the finale, with a grand ^gurdez PmuJ Witli all this, 
which I should say had I written the^ thing myself, it is grand and 
powerful ; the language most animated and .poetical ■; and the 
characters sketched with a masterly enthusiasm. Many thanks 
for Captain Richard Falconer.* To your kindness I owe the two 

* The Voyaging, Dangerous Adventures, and' Imminent Escape,s of 
C4iptaiii Richard Falconer, Containing the Laws,; Customs, and Man- 

ners of the Indians in jlimrtm; his shipwrecks; his marrying an /»- 

dim wife ; his narrow escape from the Island of &c. Inter- 
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books in the world I most longed to see, not so much for their in- 
trinsic merits, as because they bring back with vivid associations 
the sentiments of my childhood— I might almost say infancy. 
Nothing ever disturbed my feelings more than when, sitting by the 
old oak table, my aunt, Lady Raeburn, used to read the lamentable 
catastrophe of the ship’s departing without Captain Falconer, in 
consequence of the whole party making free with lime punch on 
the eve of its being launched. This and Captain Bingdeld,'^' I 
much wuslied to read once more, and I owe the possession of both 
to your kindness. Every body that I see talks highly of your 
steady interest with the public, wherewith, as I never doubted of 
it, I am pleased, but not surprised. We are just now leaving this 
for the winter : the children went yesterday. Tom Purdie, Finella, 
and the greyhounds, all in excellent health; the latter have not 
been hunted this season! 1! Can add nothing more to excite your 
admiration. Mrs. Scott sends her kind compliments. 

W. Scott.”' , 

The following, dated a day after, refers to some lines 
which Bfr. Morritt had sent him from Worthing : — 


mixed with the Voyages and Adventures of Thomas Randal, of Cork, 
Pilot; with his shipwreck in the Baltich, being tlie only man that 
escap’d. His being taken by the Indians of Virginia, &g. And an 
Account of his Death. The Fourth EMtion. London. Printed for J. 
Marshall, at the Bible in Graceclmrch Street. 1734.” 

On the fly-leaf is the following note in Scott’s handwriting : — This 
book I read in early youth. 1 am ignorant whether it is altogether 
fictitious and written upon De Foe’s plan, which it greatly resembles, 
or whether it is only an exaggerated account of the adventures of a 
real person. It is very scarce, for, endeavoring to add it to the other 
favorites of my infancy, I think I looked for it ten years to no pur- 
pose, and at last owed it to the active kindness of Mr. Terry. Yet 
Richard Falconer’s adventures seem to have passed through several 
editions.” . 

^ “ Tlie Travels and Adventures of William Bingfield, Esq., con- 
taining as surprising a Fluctuation of Circumstances, both by Sea and 
Land, as ever befell one man. With An Accurate Account of the 
Shape, Nature, and Properties of that most furious and amazing Ani- 
mal, the Dog-Bird. Printed from his own Manuscript. With a beau- 
tiful Frontispiece. 2 Vols. 12mo. London : — Printed for E. Withers, 
at the Seven Stars, in Fleet Street. 1753.” On the fiy-leaf of the first 
volume Scott has written as follows; — I read this scarce little Voyarrc 
Jmaginaire when I was about ten years old, and long after sought for 
a copy without being able to find a person who would so much as ac- 
knowledge having heard of William Bingfield or his Dog-Birds, until 
the indefatigable kindness of my friend Mr. Terry of the Hay IMarket, 
made me master of this copy. I am therefore induced to think the 
book is of very rare occurrence.” 
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To J, B, S. MorriUf Bsq.^ M, P., Vf^orihing. 

« Abbotsford, Nov. II, 1814. 

•*' My dear Morritt, 

“^ liad your kind letter with the beautiful versea. May the 
muse meet you often on the verge of the sea or among your own 
woods of Rokeby ! May you Jiave spirits to profit by her visits, 
(and that implies all good wishes for the continuance of Mrs. M.’s 
convalescence,) and may I often, by the fruits of your inspiration, 
have my share of pleasure 1 My muse is a Tyranness, and not a 
Christian queen, and compels me to attend to longs and shorts, and 
1 know not \vhat, when, God wot, I had rather be planting ever- 
greens by my new old fountain. You must know that, like the 
complaint of a fine young boy who was complimented by a stranger 
on his being a smart fellow, ‘ I am sair halded down by the buthhj 
JockJ In other words, the turkey-cock, at the head of a family of 
some forty or fifty infidels, lays waste all my shrubs. In vain I 
remonstrate with Charlotte upon these occasions ; she is in league 
with the lien-wife, the natural protectress of these pirates ; and 1 
have only the inhuman consolation that I may one day, like a can- 
nibal, eat up my enemies. This is but dull fun ; but what else have 
I to tell you about? It would be worse if, like Justice Shallow’s 
Davy, I should consult you upon sowing down the headland with 
wheat My literary tormentor is a certain Lord of the Isles, filmed 
for his tyranny of yore, and not unjustly. I am bothering some 
tale of him I have had long by me into a sort of romance. I think 
you will like it: it is Scottiiied up to the teeth, and somehow I 
feel myself like the liberated chiefs of the Rolliad, « who boast 
their native fillibeg restored.’ I believe the frolics one can cut 
in tills loose garb are all set down by you Sassenachs to the real 
agility of the wearer, and not the brave, free, and independent 
character of his clothing. It is, in a word, the real Highland fling, 
and no one is supposed able to dance it but a native. I always 
thought that ' epithet of Gallm Brc^ccata implied subjugation, and 
ivas never surprised at Ca3sar’s easy conquests, consiciering that 
his Labienus and all Ms merry men wore, as we say, bottomless 
breeks. Ever yours, W. S.” 

Well migist be describe himself as being hard at work 
with his Lord of tlie Isles. The data of Bailanty^e^s letter 
to Miss Edgeworth, (November 11,) in wdnch he mentions 
the third Canto as 'completed ; that of the common lealion 
from Mr. Train, (November 18,) on whicli so much of 
Canto fifth was grounded ; and that of a note- from Scott to 
•Ballantyne, (I)ecenib(?r 1.6, 1814,) anno-ancing that he had 
sent the last stanza of the poem-;— these dates taken to- 
V03L. in, ' 20 ' h' 
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gether, afford conclusive evidence of the fiery rapidity witli 
which the three last Cantos of the Lord of the Isles were ^ 
composed. 

He writes, on the 25th December, to Constable tfeat he 
^^had coiTected the last proofs, and was setting out for 
Abbotsford to refresh the machine.’’ And in what did his 
refreshment of the machine consist ? Besides • having writ- 
ten within this year the greater part, almost, I believe, the 
whole of the Life of Swift — Waverley— and the Lord of 
the Isles — ^he had given two essays to the Encyclopedia 
Supplement, and published, with an Introduction and notes, 
one of the most curious pieces of family history ever pro- 
duced to the world, on which he labored with more than 
usual zeal and diligence, from his warm affection for the 
noble representative of its author. This inimitable ille- 
morie of the Somervilles^^ came out in October; and it 
was speedily followed by an annotated reprint of the 
strange old treatise, entitled “ Rowland’s letting off the 
humors of the blood in the head vein, 1611.” He had also 
kept up his private correspondence on a scale which I 
believe never to have been exemplified in the case of any 
other person who WTOte continually for the press — except, 
perhaps, Voltaire ; and, to say nothing of strictly profes- 
sional duties, he had, as a vast heap of documents now 
before me proves, superintended, from day to day, except 
during his Hebridean voyage, the still perplexed concerns 
of the Ballantynes, with a watchful assiduity that might 
have done credit to the most diligent of tradesmen. The 

machine ” might truly require refreshment.” 

It was, as has been seen, on the 7th of November that 
Scott acknowledged the receipt of that communication from 
Mr. Train which included the story of the Galloway 
astrologer. There can be no doubt that this story recalled 
to his mind, if not the Durham ballad, the similar but more 
detailed corruption of it which be had heard told by his 
father’s servant, John M’Kinlay, in the days of George’s 
Square and Green Breeks, and which he has preserved in 
the Introduction of Guy Mannering, as the groundwork of* 
that tale. It has been shown that the three last Cantos of 
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tlie Lord of tne Isles were written between the 11th of 
November and the 25th of December ; and it is therefore 
scarcely to be supposed that any part of this novel liad 
been penned before he thus talked of refreshing the 
machine/’ It is quite certain that when James Ballantyne 
wrote to Miss Edgeworth on the 11th November, he could 
not have seen one page of Guy Mannering, since he in that 
letter announces that the new novel of his nameless friend 
would depict manners more ancient than those of 1745. 
And yet it is equally certain that before the Lord of the 
Isles was published^ which took place on the 18th of Janu- 
aryj ISloj two volumes of Guy Mannering had been not 
only written and copied by an amanuensis, but printed. 

Scott thus writes to iMorritt, in sending him his copy of 
the Lord of the Isles. 


To X B, Monitt, Esq,, M. F,, Worthing. 

** Edinburgh, 19tli January, 1815 . 

«« My dear Morritt, 

« I have been very foolishly putting oif ray writing until I 
should have time for a good long epistle ; and it is astonishing 
wiiat a number of trifles have interfered to prevent my commen- 
cing on a great scale. The last of these has been father of an 
extraordinary kind, for your little friend Walter has chose to make 
himself the town-talk, by taking what seemed to be the small-pox, 
despite of vaccination in infancy, and inoculation with the variolous 
matter thereafter, which last I resorted to by way of making 
assurance doubly sure. ■ The- medical gentleman who attended 
him is of opinion that he has had the real small-pox, but it shall 
never be averred by me — for the catastrophe of' Tom Thumb is 
enough to deter any thinking person from entering into a feud with 
the cows, Walter is quite well again, which was the principal 
matter I was interested in. We had very nearly been in a bad ' 
scrape, for I had fixed the Monday on which he sickened, to take 
him with me for the Christmas vacation to Abbotsford. It is 
probuble tliat ho would not have pleaded headache when there woij 
such a party in view, especially as we were to shoot wild-ducks 
one day together at Ciaudshiels Loch ; and what the coiiBequence 
of sucli a journey might have been, God alone knows. . 

« I am clear of the Lord of the Isles, and I trust you have your 
copy. It closes my poetic labors upon an extended scale : but . I 
dare say I shall always be dabbling in rhyme until the solve senes- 
eenkm. I have directed the copy .to. be sent to Portland Place. 

1 want to shake myself free from -Waverley, and accordingly have 
made a considerable exertion .to, finish: an:. odd ^ little tale within 
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such time as will mystify the public, I trust — -unless they suppose 
me to be Briareus. Two volumes are already printed, and the 
only persons in my confidence, W. Erskine, and Ballantyne, are 
of opinion that it is much more interesting than Waverley. It is 
a tale of private life, and only varied by the perilous explicits of 
smugglers and excisemen. The success of Waverley has given 
me a spare hundred or two, which I have resolved to spend in 
London this spring, bringing up Charlotte and Sophia with me. 
I do not forget my English friends — but I fear they will forget me, 
unless I show face now and then. My correspondence gradually 
drops, as must happen when people do not meet ; and I long to see 
Ellis, Heber, Gifford, and one or two more. I do not include Mrs. 
Morritt and you, because we are much nearer neighbors, and within 
a whoop and a holla in comparison. I think we should come up 
by sea, if 1 were not a little afraid of Charlotte being startled by 
the March winds — for our vacation begins 12th March. 

You will have heard of poor Caberfae’s death ? What a pity 
It is he should have outlived his promising young representative. 
His state was truly pitiable — all his fine faculties lost in paralytic 
imbecility, and yet not so entirely so, but that he perceived his 
deprivation as in a glass darkly. Sometimes he was fretful and 
anxious, because he did not see his son ; sometimes he expostulated 
and complained that his boy had been allowed to die without his 
seeing him ; and sometimes, in a less clouded state of intellect, he 
was sensible of, and lamented his loss in its full extent. These, 
indeed, are the ‘fears of the brave and follies of the wise,’ which 
sadden and humiliate the lingering hours of prolonged existence. 
Our friend Lady Hood will now be Caberfae herself. She has the 
spirit of a chieftainess in every drop of her blood, but there are 
few situations in which the cleverest women are so apt to be 
imposed upon as in the management of landed property, more 
especially of a Highland estate. 1 do fear the accomplishment 
of the prophecy, that when there should be a deaf Caberfae, tiie 
house was to fall.^ 


^ Francis Lord Seaforth died 11th January, 1815, in his 60th year, 
having outlived four sons, all of high promise. His title died with him, 
and he was succeeded in his estates by bis daughter, Lady Hood, now 
the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth. See some verses on 
Lord Seafortli’s death, in Scott’s Poetical Works, voL viii. p. 392, Edit. 
18114. The Celtic designation of the chief of the clan MacKenzie, 
Caberfae, means Staghead, the bearing of the family. 'I’he prophecy 
which Scott also alludes to in this letter, is also mentioned by Sir 
Humphrey Davy in one of his Journals j (see his Life, by Dr. Davy, 
vol. ii. p. 72) — and it was, if the account, be correct, a most ex- 
traordinary one, for it connected the fail of the house of Seafortli not 
only with the appearance of a deaf Caberfae, but with the eontem- 
poraneoiis appearance of various different physical misfortunes in 
several of the other great Highland chiefs ; all of %^-iiich are said — ^and 
were certainly believed' both by Scott and Davy — to have aetaally 
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« 1 a, m delighted to iind Mrs. Morritt is recovering health and 
strength— -better walking on the beach at Worthing than on the 
plainstmies of Prince’s Street, for the weather is very severe here 
indeed. I trust Mrs. M. will, in her milder climate, lay in such a 
stock health and strength as may enable you to face the north 
in Autumn. I have got the nicest crib for you possible, just about 
twelve feet square, and in the harmonious vicinity of a piggery. 
You never saw so minute an establishment, — but it has all that we 
wish for, and all our friends will care about ; and we long to see 
you there. Charlotte sends the kindest remembrances to Mrs. 
Blorritt. 

As for politics, I have thought little about them lately ; the 
high and exciting interest is so completely subsided, that the wine 
is upon the lees. As for America, we have so managed as to give 
her the appearance of triumph, and what is worse, encouragement 
to resume the war upon a more favorable opportunity. It was our 
business to have given them a fearful memento that the babe un- 
born should have remembered ; but having missed this opportuni- 
ty, I believe that this country would submit with great reluctance 
to continue a war, for which there is really no specific object. As 
for the continental monarchs, there is no guessing what the folly 
of Kings and M inisters may do ; but, God knows ! would any of 
them look at home, enough is to be done which might strengthen 
and improve their dominions in a dilSerent manner than by mere 
extension. I trust Ministers will go out rather than be engaged 
in war again, upon any account. If France is wise, (I have no 
fear that any superfiuous feeling of humanity will stand in the 
way,) she will send 10,000 of her most refractory troops to fight 
with Christophe and the yellow fever in the Island* of St Domingo, 
and then I presume they may sit down in quiet at home. 

“ But my sheet grows to an end, and so does the pleading of 
the learned counsel, wdio is thumping the j)oor bar as I write. He 
hems twice. Forward, sweet orator Higgins ! — at least till I sign 
myself, dear Morritt, yours most truly, 

Walter Scott.” 

Guy Maniiering was published on the 24th of February 
— that is, exactly two months after the Lord of the Isles 
was dismissed from the author’s desk ; and— making but a 
narrow allowance for the .operations of the transcriber, 
printer, bookseller, &c., I think the dates I have gathered 


oee-urrecl within the incmorj?' of the generation that has not yet passed 
away. Mr. Morritt can testify, thus far — that he “ heard .the , prophecy . 
c|n.o{ed in the Highlands at a time .wdienLord .Seaforth , had . two sons 
both alive and in good , health— so' that it certainly .was not .made 
aprds 6ot(p, ’ 
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together, confirm the accuracy of what I have often heard 
Scott say, that his second hovel “ was the work of six 
weeks at a Christmas.” Such was the recipe ^Cfor re- 
freshing the machine.” 

I am sorry to have to add, that this severity of labor, 
like the repetition of it which had such deplorable effects 
at a later period of his life, was the result of an anxiety to 
acquit himself of obligations arising out of his connection 
with the commercial speculations of the Ballantynes. The 
approach of Christmas, 1814, brought with it tiie pros- 
pect of such a recurrence of difficulties about the discount 
of John’s bills, as to render it absolutely necessary that 
Scott should either apply again for assistance to his private 
friends, or task his literary powers with some such extrava- 
gant effort as has now been recorded. The great object, 
which was still to get rid of the heavy stock that had been 
accumulated before the storm of May, 1813, at length de- 
termined the chief partner to break up, as soon as possible, 
the concern which his own sanguine rashness, and the 
gross irregularities of his mercurial lieutenant, had so lam- 
entably perplexed ; but Constable, having already enabled 
the firm to avoid public exposure more than once, was not 
now, any more than when he made his contract for the 
Lord of the Isles, disposed to burden himself with an ad- 
ditional load of Weber’s Beaumont and Fletcher,” and 
other almost as unsalable books. While they were still 
in hopes of overcoming his scruples, it happened that a 
worthy friend of Scott’s, the late Mr. Charles Erskine, his 
sheriff-substitute in Selkirkshire, had iminediate occasion 
for a sum of money which he had some time before ad- 
vanced, at Scott’s personal request, to the firm of John 
Baliantyne and Company ; and, on receiving iiis applica- 
tion, Scott wrote as follows : — 

To Mr, John Baliantyne, Bookseller, Edinburgh, 

“ Abbotsford, October 14, 1814. 

Dear John, 

“ Charles Erskine wishes his money, as he has made a pur- 
chase of land. This is a new perplexity — for paid he must be 
forthwith — ^as his advance was friendly and confidentiaL I do not 
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at tins moment see how it is to be raised, but believe I shall find 
means. In the mean whiles it will be necessary to propitiate the 
LeviathaiivS of Paternoster-row. My idea is, that you or James 
should write to them to the following effect: — That a novel is 
offered you by the Author of Waverley ; that the Author is de- 
sirous it should be out before Mr. Scott’s poem, or as soon there- 
after as possible; and that having resolved, as they are aware, 
to relinquish publishing, you only wish to avail yourselves of this 
ofier to the extent of helping off some of your stock. I leave it to 
you to consider whether you should condescend on any particular 
work to offer them as bread to their butter — or on any particular 
amount — as £500. One thing must be provided, that Constable 
shares to the extent of the Scottish sale^ — they, however, man- 
aging. Bly reason for letting them have this scent of roast meat 
is, in case it should be necessary for us to apply to them to renew 
bills in December. Yours, W S ” 

Upon receiving this letter, John Ballantyne suggested 
to Scott that he should be allowed to offer, not only the 
new novel, but the next edition of Waverley, to Longman, 
Murray, or Blackwood — in the hope that the prospect of 
being let into the profits of the already-established favorite, 
would overcome effectually the hesitation of one or other 
of these houses about venturing on the encumbrance which 
Constable seemed to shrink from with such pertinacity ; 
but upon this mgenious proposition Scott at once set his 
veto. 

Dear John,” he writes, (Oct. -17, 1814,) “your expedients are 
all wretched, as far as regards me. I' never wdll give Constable, 
or any one, room to say ! have broken my ivord with him in the 
sliglitest degree. If I lose every thing else, I will at least keep 
my honor iiiiblemished ; and I do hold myself bound in honor to 
offer him a Wtiverle}^ while he shall continue to comply with the 
eoudltions annexed, I intend the new novel to operate as snmo- 
thing more p(’rmanent than a mere accommodation; and if I can 
but be permitted to do so, I will print it before it is sold to any 
one, and I hen propose, first, to Constable and Longman, second, 
to I^Iorray and Blackwood, to take the whole at Bueh a rate us will 
give t]if?ui! one half of the fair profits; granting acceptances which, 
upon an edition of BOOO, which wm shall be quite finthorizerl to 
print, will amount to an immediate command of £1500; uiid to 
this we may couple the condition, that they must take £500 or 
£000 of the old stock. I owmj .am not solicitous to deal with 
Constable alone, nor am I.; at all. bound to offer him the neAv novel 
Oil any terms ; but he, knowing of the- intention, may expect to be 
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treated with at least, although it is possible we may not deal. 
However, if Murray and Blackwood were to come forward with 
any handsome proposal as to the stock, I should certainly have no 
objection to James’s giving the pledge of the Author of W* for his 
next ’work. You are lilce the crane in the fable, when you^^boast 
of not having got any thing from the business ; you may thank 
God that it did not bite your head off. Would to God I were at 
let-a-be foriet-a-be; — but you have done your best, and so must 
J. Yours truly, 

. ' W. S.” 

Both Mr. Murray, and Longman’s partner, Mr. Rees, 
were in Scotland about this time ; and the former at least 
paid Scott a visit at < Abbotsford. Of course, however, 
whatever propositions they may have made, were received 
by one or other of the Ballantynes. The result was, that 
the house of Longman undertook Guy Mannering on the 
terms dictated by Scott — ^namely, granting bills for £1500, 
and relieving John Ballantyne and Company of stock to 
the extent of £500 more ; and Constable’s first information 
of the transaction was from Messrs. Longman themselves, 
when they, in compliance with Scott’s wish, as signified in 
the letter last quoted, offered him a shave in the edition 
which they had purchased. With one or two exceptions, 
originating in circumstances nearly similar, the house of 
Constable published all the subsequent series of the Wa- 
verley Novels. 

I must not, however, forget that The Lord of the Isles 
was published a month before Guy Mamwjing, The poem 
was received with an interest much heightened by the re- 
cent and growing success of the mysterious Waver! ey. Its 
appearance, so rapidly following that novel, and accompa- 
nied with the announcement of another prose tale, just 
about to be published, by the same hand, puzzled and con- 
founded the mob of dulness.* The more sagacious few 
said to themselves — Scott is making one serious effort 
more in his old line, and by this it will be determined 

* John Ballantyne put forth the following paragraph in the Scots 
Maga.zine of December, 1814 : — 

Mr. Scott’s poem of the Lord of the Isles will appear early in Jan- 
uary. The Author of Waverley is about to amuse the public with a 
new novel, in three volumes, entitled Guy Mannering.” 
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whether lie does or does not altogether renounce that for 
his new one.. 

The Edinburgh Review on the Lord of the Isles begins 

with-5- 

*‘ Here is another genuine Lay of the Great ' Minstrel, with all 
Ills characteristic faults, beauties, and irregularities. The same 
glow of coloring — the same energy of narration- — the same ampli- 
tude of description, are conspicuous — with the same still more 
characteristic disdain of puny graces and small originalities— the 
true poetical hardihood, in the strength of which he urges on his 
Pegasus fearlessly through dense and rare, and, aiming gallantly 
at the great ends of truth and effect, stoops but rarely to study 
the means by which they are to be attained; avails himself with- 
out scruple of common sentiments and common images, whei*ever 
they seem fitted for his purpose ; and is original by the very bold- 
ness of his borrowing, and impi*essive by his disregard of epigram 
and emphasis.’’ 

The cooclusioo of the contemporaneous article in the 
Q,uarterly Review is as .follows 

Tlie many beautiful passages which we have extracted from 
the poem, combined with the brief remarks subjoined to each can- 
to, will sufficiently sliow that, although the Lord of the Isles is not 
likely to add very much to the reputation of Mr. Scott, yet this 
must be imputed rather to the greatness of his previous reputation 
than to the absolute inferiority of the poem itself. Unfortunately, 
its merits are merely incidental, while its defects are mixed up 
with the very elements of the poerfit But it is not in the power 
of Mr. Scott to write with tameness ; be the subject what it» will, 
(and. lie, could not easily have chosen one more impracticable,) he 
impresses upo,n -whatever scenes he -describes so much movement 
and activity, — he infuses into his narrative such a flow of life, and, 
if we may so express ourselves, of animal spirits, that, without 
satisfying the judgment, or moving the feelings, or elevating .the 
iiiiiicl, or even very greatly interesting the curiosity, he is able to 
seize upon, and, as it were, exhilarate the imagination of his read- 
ers, i!i a manner which is often truly unaccountable* This quality 
Mr. 8coU poHsesaes in an admirable degree ; and, supposing fhat 
lie had no other object in view than to convince the world ol* the 
great poetical powers with wffiich he is gifted, the poem before us 
would be quite sufficient for his purpose. But this is of very infe- 
rior importance to the public ; what they want is a good poem <•. 
and, as exgieriencc has shown, this can only be constructed upon 
a solid foundation of taste, and judgment, and meditation,” 

These passages appear to me to condense the result of 
deliberate and candid reflection, and I have therefore quoted 
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tliem. The most Important remarks of either Essayist on 
the details of the plot and execution are annexed to the « 
last edition of the poem ; and show such an exact coinci- 
dence of judgment in two masters of their calling, as^ had 
not hitheito been exemplified in the professional criticism 
of his metrical romances. The defects which both point 
out, are, I presume, but too completely explained by the 
preceding statement of the rapidity with which this, the 
last of those great performances, had been thrown olF ; nor 
do I see that either Reviewer has failed to do sufficient 
justice to the beauties which redeem the imperfections of 
the Lord of the Isles, — except as regards the whole char- 
acter of Bruce, its real hero, and the picture of the Battle 
of Bannockburn, which, now that one can compare these 
worlcs from something like the same point of view, does not 
appear to me in the slightest particular inferior to the 
Flodden of Marmion, 

This poem is now, I believe, about as popular as Roke- 
by ; but it has never reached the same station in general 
favor with the Lay, Marmion, or the Lady of the Lake. 
The first edition of 1800 copies, in quarto, was, however, 
rapidly disposed of, and the separate editions in 8vb, which 
ensued before his poetical works were collected, amounted 
together to 12,250 copies.* This, in the case of almost 
any other author, would have been splendid success ; but, 
as compared with what he had previously experienced, even 
in his Rokeby, and still more so, as compared with the 
enormous circulation at once attained by Lord Byron’s 
early tales, which were then following each other in almost 
breathless succession, the failing off was decided. One 
evening, some days after the poem Iiad been published, 
Scott requested James Ballantyne to call on him ; and the 
printer found liira alone in his library, working at the third 
volume of Guy Mannering. I give what follows, from 
Ballantyne’s Memoranda — 

it James/ he said, have given you a week-— -what are 

people saying about the Lord of the Isles ? ’ I hesitated a little, 
after the fashion of Gil Bias, but lie speedily brought the matter 
to a point. ‘Come/ he said, ‘ speak out, my good fellow ; what 
has put it into your head to be on so much ceremony with roe all 
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of a sudtlen ? But, I see iiow it is, the result is given in one 
word — DisappoinlmenV My silence admitted his inference to the 
fullest extent. His countenance certainly did look rather blank 
for a few seconds ; in truth, he liad been wholly unprepared f6r 
the ewnt; for it is a singular fact, that before the puolic, or rather 
the booksellers, had given their decision, ho no more know whether 
he had written well or ill, than whether a die thrown out of a box 
was to turn up a size or an ace. However, he instantly resumed his 
spirits, and expressed his wonder rather that his poetical popularity 
sliould Jiave continued so long, than that it should have now at last 
given way. At length, lie said with perfect cheerl illness, « Weil, 
well, Janies, so be it — but you know we must not droop, for we 
can’t afford to give over. Since one line has failed, we must just 
stick to something else:’ — a'nd so he dismissed me, and resumed 
his novel.” 

Ballantyne concludes the anecdote in these words : — 

‘H:Ie spoke thus, probably unaware of the undiscovered wonders 
then slumbering in his mind, ¥et still he could not but have felt 
that the production of a few poems was nothing in comparison of 
what must be in reser\m for him, for he was at this time scarcely 
more than forty. ^ An evening or two after, I called again on 
him, and found on the table a copy of the Giaour, which he seemed 
to liave been reading. Having an enthusiastic young lady in my 
house, I asked him if I might carry the book home with me ; but, 
chancing to glance on the autograph blazon, ‘To the Monarch of 
Parnassus^ from one of his subjects,^ instantly retracted my re- 
quest, and said I had not observed Lord Byron’s inscription before. 
‘What inscription ?’ said he ; ‘Oyes, I had forgot; but, inscrip- 
tion or no inscription, you are equally welcome,’ I again took it 
up, and he continued, ‘James, Byron hits the mark where I don’t 
even pretend to fledge my arro^w.’ At this time he had never seen 
Byron, but i knew he meant soon to be in London, when, no doubt, 
the mighty consummation of the meeting of the two bards wmuld 
be accomplished ; and I ventured to say that he must be looking 
forward to it with some interest. His countenance became fixed, 
and lie answered impressively, ‘ O, of course.’ In a minute or two 
afterwards, he rose from his chair, paced the room at a very rapid 
rate, which was his practice in certain moods of mind, then made 
a dead half, and, bursting into an cxtravaganzaof laughter,* James/ 
cried he, ‘FIl tidl you what Byron should say to me 'when we are 
about to accost euch other— 

“ Art thou the man whom men famed Grizzle cal! ? ” 

‘ And tlien liow germane ■would be ray answer— 

« Art. thou the still more famed- Tom Thumb the small 


* He was not forty-four lili- August,’:t81'5. 
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This,” says the printer, ‘‘is a specimen of his peculiar liurnor; it 
kept him full of mirth for the rest of the evening.” 

The whole of the scene strikes me as equally and de- 
lightfully characteristic ; I may add, hardly more so of 
Scott than of his printer; for Ballantyne, with all his pro- 
found worship of his friend and benefactor, was, in truth, 
even more than he, an undoubting acquiescer in the decision 
of the public, or rather of the booksellers and among the 
many absurdities into which his reverence for the popedom 
of Paternoster-row led him, I never could but consider, 
with special astonishment, the facility with which he seemed 
to have adopted the notion that the By ron of 1814 was really 
entitled to supplant Scott as a popular poet. Appreciating, 
as a man of his talents could hardly fail to do, the splendid- 
ly-original glow and depth of Childe Harold, he always 
appeared to me quite blind to the fact, that in the Giaour, in 
the Bride of Abydos, in Parisina, and, indeed, in all his 
early serious narratives, Byron owed at least half his suc- 
cess to clever, though perhaps unconscious imitation of 
Scott, and no trivial share of the rest to the lavish use of 
materials which Scott never employed, only because his 
genius was, from the beginning to the end of bis career, 
under the guidance of high and chivalrous feelings of moral 
rectitude. All this Lord Byron himself seems to have felt 
most completely — as witness the whole sequence of his 
letters and diaries ; ^ and I think I see many symptoms 
that both the decision of the million, and its index, the 
decision of the booksellers,” tend the same way at present ; 
but my business is to record, as far as my means may per- 
mit, the growth and structure of one great mind, and the 
effect which it produced upon the actual wetnesses of lU 

* E. G, ‘‘ If they want to depose Scott, I only wish they would 
not set me up as a competitor. I like the man. — and admire his 
works to what Braham calls Entusijmusy. All such stulf can only vex 
him, and do me no good.”— B veon, (1813,) vol. ii. p. 259. 

“ Scott is certainly the most wonderful writer of the day. His nov- 
els are a new literature in themselves, and his poetry as good as any — 
if not better — (only on an erroneous system) — ^and only ceased to be 
popular, because the vulgar learned were tired of hearing ^ Aristide.'i 
called the Just,’ and Scott the Best, and ostracised him.” — Byron, 
(1821,) vol. V. p. 72. , ■ ■ ^ 
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manifestationsj not to obtrude the conjectures of a partial 
individual as to wliat rank posterity may assign it amongst 
or above contemporary rivals. 

Tl^e following letter was addressed to Lord Byron on the 
receipt of that copy of the Giaour to which Mr. Ballan- 
tyiie’s Memorandum refei’s : I believe the inscription to 
Scott first appeared on the ninth edition of the poem. 

To the Right IIo7i* Lord Byron, Londoji, 

My Lord, 

“I have long owed j^oii my best thanks for the uncommon 
pleasure I had in perusing your high-spirited Turkish fragment 
But I sliould hardly have ventured to offer them, well knowing 
how you must be overwhelmed by volunteer intrusions of approba- 
tion — (whicli always look as if the writer valued his opinion at 
fully more than it may be worth) — unless I had to-day learned that 
I have an apology for entering upon the subject, from your having 
BO kindly sent me a copy of the poem. I clid not receive it 
sooner, owing to my absence from JEdinburgh, where it had been 
lying quietly at my house in Castle Street; so that I must have 
seemed ungratefu}, when, in truth, I was only modest The last 
offence may be forgiven, as not common in a lawyer and poet ; the 
first is said to be equal to the crime of %vitchcraft, but many an act 
of my life has shown that I am no conjurer. If I were, however, 
ten times more modest than twenty years’ attendance at the bar 
renders probable, your flattering inscription would cure me of so 
unfashionable a malady. I might, indeed, lately have had a legal 
title to as miicli supremacy on Parnassus as can be conferred by a 
sign-manual, for I had a very flattering offer of the laurel, but as I 
felt obliged, for a great many reasons, to decline it, I am^ altogeth- 
er unconscious of any otlier title to sit high upon the forked hilL 

To return to the Giaour ; I had lent my first edition, but the 
whole being imprinted in my memory, I had no difficulty in tracing 
pie additions, which are great improvements, as I should have con- 
jeclrired aforchand merely from their being additions. I hope 
your lordship intends to proceed with this fascinating stylo of 
composition. You have access to a stream of sontimonte, imagery, 
and iwnmei's, which are so little known to us as to convey all the 
interest of iiovchy, yet so endeared to us by the early perusal 
of Eastern tales, that we are . not embarrassed -with utter ignorance 
upon the subject. Vathek, bating some ■ passages, would have 
made a charming subject for a tale. The conclusion Is truly 
grami* ^ 1 ivould give *a great deal to know the originals from 
which it was drawn. Excuse this hasty scrawl, and believe me, 
my lord, your lordsliip’s much obliged, very humble servant, 

.-'Walter Scott.” 


YQh. , IIL 
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It January brought the writer of this letter disappoint- 
mentj” there was abundant consolation in store for Febru- 
ary, 1815. Guy IMannering was received with eager 
curiosity, and pronounced by acclamation lully wordiy to 
share the honors of Waverley. The easy transparent flow 
of its style ; the beautiful simplicity, and here and there die 
wild, solemn magnificence of its sketches of scenery ; the 
rapid, ever-heightening interest of the narrative ; the unaf- 
fected kindness of feeling, the manly purity of thought, 
every where mingled with a gentle humor and a homely 
sagacity ; but above all, the rich variety and skilful contrast 
of characters and manners, at once fresh in fiction and 
stamped with the unforgeable seal of truth and nature ; — ■ 
these were charms that spoke to every heart and mind ; 
and the few murmurs of pedantic criticism were lost in the 
voice of general delight wdiich never fails to welcome the 
invention that introduces to the sympathy of imagination a 
new group of immortal realities. 

The earlier chaptei’s of the present narrative have antici- 
pated much of what I might, perhaps with better judgment, 
have reserved for this page. Taken together with the 
author’s introduction and notes, those anecdotes of his days 
of youthful wandering must, however, have enabled the 
reader to trace almost as minutely as he could wish, the 
sources from which the novelist drew his materials, both 
of scenery and character; and Mr. Train’s Durham 
land^ exhausts my 'information concerning the humble 
groundwork on which fancy reared this delicious romance. 

The first edition was, like that of Waverley, in three 
little volumes, with a humility of paper and printing wdiicii 
the meanest novelist would now disdain to imitate ; the 
price a guinea. The 2000 copies of which it consisted 
were sold the day after the publication; and within three 
months came a second and a third impression, making 
together 5000 copies more. The sale, before those novels 
began to be collected, had reached nearly 10,000; and 
since then (to say nothing of foreign reprints of the text, and 
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myriads of translations into every tongue of Europe) the 
domestic sale lias amounted to 50,000. 

On the rising of the Court of Session in March, Mr. and 
Mrs^ Scott went by sea to London with their eldest girl, 
whom, being yet too young for general society, they again 
deposited with Joanna Baiilie at Hampstead, while they 
themselves resumed, for two months, their usual quarters at 
kind Miss Dumergue’s, in Piccadilly. Sk years had 
elapsed since Scott last appeared in the metropolis ; and 
brilliant as his reception had then been, it was still more 
so on the present occasion. Scotland had been visited in 
the interim, chiefly from the interest excited by his writings, 
by crowds of the English nobility, most of whom had found 
introduction to his personal acquaintance — ^not a few had 
partaken of his hospitality at Ashestiel or Abbotsford. The 
generation among whom, I presume, a genius of this order 
feels his own influence wdth the proudest and sweetest con- 
fidence — on whose fresh minds and ears he has himself 
made the first indelible impressions — ^tiie generation with 
wdiose earliest romance of the heart and fancy his idea had 
been blended, was now grown to the full stature ; the success 
of these recent novels, seen on every table, the subject of 
every conversation, had, with those who did not doubt their 
parentage, far more than counterweighed his declination, 
dubious after all, in the poetical balance; wdiile the mys- 
tery that hung oyer them quickened the curiosity of the 
hesitating and conjecturing many — ^and the name on which 
ever and anon some new circumstance accumulated stronger 
suspicion, loomed larger through the haze in which he had 
thought fit to envelop it. Moreover this tvas a period of 
high national pride and excitement. 

O who, that shared tem, ever shall forget 
The emotions of the spirit-rousing time, 

When breathless in the mart the couriers met, 

Early and late, at evening and at prime ; 

When the loud cannon and the merry chime 
Hailed Jiews on news, as field on field was won, 

When Hope, long doubtful, soared at length sublime, 

And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 

Watched Joy’s broad banner rise to meet the rising sun ? 
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“ O, ihese were hoiirsj when thrilling joj repaid 
A longj long cotirse of darkness, doubts and feai’s ! 

The heart-sick faintness of’ the hope delayed. 

The waste, the woe, the bloodshed and toe tears, 

That tracked with terror twenty roiling years— ^ 

All was forgot in that blithe jubilee. 

Her downcast eye even pale Affliction rears, 

To sigh a thankful prayer aniid the glee 
- That hailed the Despot’s fall, and peace and liberty ! ” * 

At such a time Prince and people were well prepared 
to hail him who, more perhaps than any other master of 
the pen, had contributed to sustain the spirit of England 
throughout the straggle which was as yet supposed to have 
been terminated on the field of Thoulouse. Thank 
Heaven, you are coming at last’’ — Joanna Baillie had writ- 
ten a month or two before — “ Make up your mind to be 
stared at only a little less than the Czar of Muscovy, or 
old Blucber.” 

And now took place James Ballantyne’s mighty con- 
summation of the meeting of the two bards.” Scott’s own 
account of it, in a letter to Mr. Moore, must be in the 
hands of most of my readers ; yet I think it ought also to 
find a place' here : — - 

« It was ” (says Scott) in the spring of 1815 that, chancing to 
be in London, 1 had the advantage of a personal introduction to 
Lord Byron. Report had prepared me to meet a man of peculiar 
habits and a quick temper, and I had some doubts whether we 
%vere likely to suit each other in society. I w^as most agreeably 
disappointed in this respect. I found Lord Byron in the highest 
degree courteous, and even kind. We met for an hour or two 
almost daily in Mr. Murray’s drawing-room, and found a great 
deal to say to each other. We also met frequently in parties and 
evening society, so that for about two months I had the advantage 
of a considerable intimacy with this distinguished individual. Our 
sentiments agreed a good deal, except upon the subjects of religion 
and politics, upon neither of which I was inclined' to believe That 
Lord Byron entertained very fixed opinions. I remember saying 
to him, that I really thought that if he lived a few years he would 
alter his sentiments. He answered, rather sharply, « I suppose 
you are one of those who prophesy I shall turn Methodist.’ I re- 
plied, ^No — I don’t expect your conversion to be of such an ordi- 
nary kind. I would rather look to see you retreat upon the Catho- 
lic faith, and distinguish yourself by the austerity of your penances. 

* Lord of the Isles, Canto vi. 1. 



The species of religion, to which you must, or may, one day attach 
yourself, must exercise a strong power on the imagination.’ He 
® smiled gravely, and seemed to allow I might be right. 

I # On politics, he used sometimes to express a high strain of 

what is now called Liberalism; but it appeared to me that the 
pleasure it afforded Mm, as a vehicle for displaying his wit and 
satire against individuals in office, was at the bottom of this habit 
I of thinldng, rather than any real conviction of the political princi- 

' f} • ■ pies on which he talked. He was certainly proud of his rank and 

I ancient family, and, in that respect, as much an aristocrat as was 

consistent with good sense and good breeding. Some disgusts, 
how adopted I know not, seemed to me to have given this peculiar 
(and, as it appeared to me) contradictory cast of mind ; but, at 
heart, I would have termed Byron a patrician on principle. 

“ Lord Byron’s reading did not seem to me to have been very 
extensive either in poetry or history. Having the advantage of 
him in that respect, and possessing a good competent share of such 
reading as is little read, I was sometimes able to put under his eye 
objects which had for him the interest of novelty. I remember 
particularly repeating to him the fine poem of Hardyknute, an 
imitation of the old Scottish ballad, with which he was so much 
affected, that some one who was in the same apartment asked me 
■what I could possibly have been telling Byron by which he "^vas so 
much agitated. 

I saw Byron for the last time in 1815, after I returned from 
France. He dined, or lunched, with me at Long’s, in Bond Street. 

■ I never saw him so full of gayety and good humor, to -which the 
presence of Mr. Mathews, the comedian, added not a little. Poor 
Terry was also present After one of the gayest parties I ever 
■vt^as present at, my fellow-traveller, Mr. Scott of Gala, and I set 
off for Scotland, and I never saw Lord Byron again. Several let- 
ters passed between us — ^one perhaps every half year. Like tlie 
old heroes in Homer, we exchanged gifts, I gave Byron a beau- 
tiful dagger, mounted with gold, which had been the property of 

I the redoubted EM Bey. But I was to play the part of Diomed in 

I the Iliad ; for Byron sent me, some time after, a large sepulchral 

I vase of silver. It was full of dead men’s bones, and had inscrip- 

tions on two sides of the base. One ran thus : — ‘ The bones con- 

■ tained in this urn were found in certain ancient sepulchres within 

^ : ..the long walls of Athens, in .the .month of ^'.Februarj^j JSll.’ The 

other face bears the lines' of Juvenal— — quot Mhrm m 
duce smn7m mveniesf — Mors sola fateiur qmntula sint hormmmi 
co)'pusculaJ 

To these I have added a third inscription, in these -^vords:-— 
®The gift of Lord Byron to Walter Scott.’^^ There was a letter 

^ * Mr, Murray had, at the time of giving the vase, suggested to Lord 

Byron, that it would increase the' value of the gift to add some such 
inscription ; but the noble poet answered modestly 
21 
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with this l ase, more valuable to me than the gift itself, from the 
kindness with which the donor expressed himself towards me. I 
left it naturally in the urn with the bones ; but it is now missing. 
As the theft was not of a nature to be practised by a mere domes- 
tic, l am compelled to suspect the inhospitality of some intUvidual 
of higher station, most gratuitously exercised certainly, since, 
after what I have here said, no one will probably choose to boast 
of possessing this literary curiosity. 

“ We iiad a good deal of laughing, I remember, on wdiat the 
public might be supposed to think, or say, concerning the gloomy 
and ominous nature of our mutual gifts. 

“I think I can add little more to my recollections of Byron. 
He %vas often melancholy — almost gloomy. When I observed him 
in this humor, I used either to -wait till it went oft* of its own ac- 
cord, or till some natural and easy mode occurred of leading him 
into conversation, when the shadows almost always left iiis coun- 
tenance, like the mist arising from a landscape. In conversation 
he w^as very animated. 

I met with him very frequently in society ; our mutual ac- 
quaintances doing me the honor to think that he liked to meet 
with me. Some very agreeable parties I can recollect, — particu- 
larly one at Sir George Beaumont’s, — where the amiable landlord 
had assembled some persons distinguished for talent. Of these I 
need only mention the late Sir Humphrey Davy, whose talents for 
literature were as remarkable as his empire over science. Mr. 
Richard Sharpe and Mr. Rogers were also present. 

‘‘ I tliink I also remarked in Byron’s temper starts of suspicion, 
when he seemed to pause and consider whether there had not been 
a secret, and perhaps offensive, meaning in something casually 
said to him. In this case, I also judged it best to let his mind, 
like a troubled spring, work itself clear, which it did in a minute or 
two. J was considerably older, you will recollect, than my noble 
friend, and had no reason to fear his misconstruing my sentiments 
towards him ; nor had I ever the slightest reason to doubt that they 
were kindly returned on his part. If I had occasion to be morti- 
fied by the display of genius which threw into the shade such 
pretensions as I was then supposed to possess, I might console 
myself that, in ray own case, the materials of mental happiness had 
been mingled in a greater proportion. 

“ I rummage my brains in vain for what often rushes into my 
head unbidden — little traits and sayings w’hich recall his look% 
manner, tone, and gestures ; and I have always continued to think 
that a crisis of life was arrived in which a new career of fame was 


“ April 9, 1815. 

Dear Murray — I have a great objection to your proposition about 
inscribing the vase — which is, that it would appear ostentatious on my 
part; and of course I must send it as it is, without any alteration. 
Yours ever, Byron.’ ^ . 
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opened to him, and that, had he been permitted to start upon it, he 
^ would have obliterated the memory of such-, parts of his life -as 
* ' friends would wish to forget” 

I Imve. nothing -to adchto this interesting passage, except 
that ' Joanna , Baillie’s tragedy of The Family Legend being 
performed at one of the theatres during Scott’s stay in town^ 
Lord %n'on accompanied the authoress and Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott to witness the representation ; and that the vase with 
the Attic bones appears to have been sent to Scott very 
soon after his arrival in London, not, as Mr. Moore had 
gathered from the hasty diction of his Reminiscences,’’ at 
some “ subsequent period of their acquaintance.” This is 
sufficiently proved by the following note : — 

“ To the Right Honorable Lord Byron, 

** Piccadilly, Monday. 

“ My dear Lord, 

“ I am not a little ashamed of the value of the shrine in which 
your Lordship has enclosed the Attic’relics ; but were it yet more 
costly, the circumstance could not add value to it in my estima- 
tion, when considered as a pledge of your Lordship’s regard and 
friendship. The principal pleasure which I have derived from my 
connection with literature has been the access which it has given 
me to those who are distinguished by talents and accomplish- 
ments ; and, standing so high as your Lordship justly does in that 
rank, my satisfaction in making your acquaintance has been pro- 
portionally great. It is one of those wishes which, after having 
been long and earnestly entertained, I have found completely 
gratified upon becoming personally known to you ; and I trust you 
will permit me to profit by it frequently, during my stay in town. 

I am, my dear Lord, your truly obliged and faithfii'i 

Walter Scott.” 

It was also in the spring of 1815 that Scott had, for the 
iQrst time, the’ honor of being presented to the Prince Re- 
gent. His Royal Highness had (as has been seen from a 
letter to Joanna Baillie, already quoted) signified, more 
than a year before this time, his wish that the poet should 
revisit London ; and, on reading his Edinburgh Address, in 
particular, he said to Mr. Dundas that Walter .Scott’s 
charming behavior about the laurealeship had made him 
doubly desirous . of seeing,, him at ' Carlton. House.” ■ : ^More ' 
,lately, on receiving a copy of the Lord of the Isles, his 
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Royal Highnesses librarian had been commanded to write 
to him in these terms : — 


To Walter Scotty Esq., Edmhu7’gh. 


a “ Carlton House, January 1?, 1815. " 

You are deservedly so great a favorite with the Prince Re- 
gent, that his librarian is not only directed to return you the 
thanks of his Royal Highness for your valuable present, but to 
inform you that the Prince Regent particularly wishes to see you 
whenever you come to London ; and desires you will always, when 
you are there, come into his library whenever you please. Be- 
lieve me always, with sincerity, one of your w'armest admirers and 
most oMiged friends, J. S. CnAEKE.” 


On hearing from Mr. Croker (then Secretary to the 
Admiralty) that Scott was to be in town by the middle of 
March, the Prince said— Let me know when he comes, 
and ril get up a snug little dinner that will suit him;^’ and, 
after he had been presented and graciously received at the 
levee, he was invited to dinner accordingly, through his ex- 
cellent friend Mr. Adam, (now Lord Chief Commissioner 
of the Jury Court in Scotland,) who at that time held a 
confidential office in the royal household. The Regent 
had consulted with Mr. Adam also as to the composition 
of the party. Let us have,’’ said he, just a few friends 
of his own — and the more Scotch the better;” and both 
the Chief Commissioner and Mr. Croker assure me that the 
party was the most interesting and agreeable one in their 
recollection. It comprised, 1 believe, the Duke of York- — 
the late Duke of Gordon (then Marquess of Huntly) — the 
Marquess of Hertford (then Lord Yarmouth) — the Earl of 
Fife — and Scott’s early friend Lord Melville. ‘‘The Prince 
and Scott,” says Mr. Croker, were the two most brilliaot 
story-tellers in their several ways that I have ever hap- 
pened to meet ; they were both aware of their foiie, and 
both exerted themselves that evening with delightful effect. 
Or going home. I really could not decide which of them 
had shone the most. The Regent was enchanted with 
Scott, as Scott with him ; and on all his subsequent visits 
to London, he was a frequent guest at the royal table.” 
The Lord Chief Commissioner remembers that the Prince 
was particularly delighted with the poet’s anecdotes of the 
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old Scotch judges and lawyers, which his Royal Highness 
sometimes capped by ludicrous traits of certain erinined 
sages of his OWE acquaintance. Scott told, among others^ 
a story, which he was fond of telling, of his old friend the 
Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield ; and the commentary of his 
Royal Highness on hearing it arnused Scott, who often 
mentioned it afterwards. The anecdote is this i—Braxfield, 
whenever he went on a particular circuit, was in the habit 
of visiting a gentleman of good fortune in the neighborhood 
of one of the assize towns, and staying at least one night, 
which, being both of them ardent chess-players, they usually 
concluded with their favorite game. One Spring circuit 
the battle was not decided at daybreak, so the Justice-Clerk 
said, — Weel, Donald, I lAust e’en come back this gate in 
the harvest, and let the game lie ower for the present ; ” 
and back he came in October, but not to his old friend’s 
hospitable house ; for that gentleman had, in the interim, 
been apprehended on a capital charge, (of forgery,) and his 
name stood on the Porteom Roily or list of those who were 
about to be tried under his former guest’s auspices. The 
laird was indicted and tried accordingly, and the jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty* Braxfielcl forthwith put on his 
cocked hat, (which answers to the black cap in England,) 
and pronounced the sentence of the law in the usual terms 
— To be hanged by the neck until you be dead ; and 
may the Lord have mercy upon your unhappy soul.” 
Having concluded this awful formula in his most sonorous 
cadence, Braxfield, dismounting his formidable beaver, gave 
a familiar nod to his unfortunate acquaintance, and said to 
him, in a sort of chuckling whisper — And now, Donald, 
my man, I think Fve checkmated you for ance.” The 
Regent laughed heartily at this specimen of Macqueen’s 
brutal humor ; and Fiaith, Walter,” said he, this old 
big-wig seems to have taken things as coolly as my tyran- 
iiical self. Don’t you remember Tom Moore’s description 
of me at ' breakfast — » 

‘ The table spread with tea and toast, 

Death-warrants and the Morning Post? ’ 

Towards midnight, the Prince called for a bumper, with 
all the honors, to ' the iluthor of Waveriey,” and looked 
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significantly, as he was chaining his own glass, to Scott 
Scott seemed somewhat puzzled for a moment, but in- 
stantly recovering himself, and filling his glass to the brim, 
said, Your royal highness looks as if you thoughts I had 
- some claim to the honors of this toast. I have no such 
pretensions, but shall take good care that the real Simon 
Pure hears of the high compliment that has now been paid 
him.’’ He then drank off his claret, and joined with a 
stentorian voice in the cheering, which the Prince himself 
timed. But before the company could resume their seats, 
liis Royal Highness exclaimed, Another of the same, if 
you please, to the Author of Marmion — and now, Walter, 
my man, 1 have checkmated you for anceJ^ The second 
bumper was followed by cheers still more prolonged; and 
Scott then rose and returned thanks in a short address, 
which struck the Lord Chief Commissioner as “alike grave 
and graceful.” This story has been circulated in a very 
perverted shape. I now give it on the authority of my 
venerated friend, who was — ‘Unlike, perhaps, some others 
of the company at that hour— able to hear accurately, and 
content to see single * — He adds, that having occasion, the 
day after, to call on the Duke of York, his Royal Highness 
said to him — “Upon my word, Adam, my brother went 
rather too near the wind about Waverley- — ^but nobody 
could have turned the thing more prettily than Walter Scott 
did — and upon the whole I never had better fun.” 

The Regent, as was his custom with those he most de- 
lighted to honor, uniformly addressed the poet, even at their 
first dinner, by his Christian name, “ Walter.” 

Before he left town he again dined at Carlton House, 
when the party was a still smaller one than before, and the 
merriment, if possible, still more free. That nothing might 
be wanting, the Prince sung several capital songs in the 
coiu-se of that evening — as witness the lines in Snitun 
Serendib — 

** I love a Prince will bid the bottle pass, 

Exchanging with bis subjects glance and glass, 

In fitting time can, gayest of the gay, 

Keep up the jest and mingle in the lay. 

Such Monarchs best our freeborn humor suit, 

But despots must be statel)^, stern, and mute.’’ 
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Before he returned to Edinburgh, on the 22d of Maj, 
• the Regent sent him a gold snufF-box, set in brilliants, with 
a medallion of his Royal Highness’s head on the lid, a 
testimony” (writes Mr. Adam, in transmitting it) of the 
high opinion his Royal Highness entertains of your genius 
and merit.” " 

I transcribe what follows from James.Ballantyne’s iMew-o- 

randa : — - 

“ After Mr. Scott’s first interview with his Sovereign, one or two 
intimate friends took the liberty of inquiring what judgment he 
had formed of the Regent’s talents. He declined giving any tiefi- 
nite answer — but repeated, that ‘he was the first gentleman he had 
seen — certainly the first gentleman of his day ; — there -was 

something about him which, independently of the prestige^ the 
“divinity,” which hedges a King, marked him as standing entirely 
by himself; but as to his abilities, spoken of as distinct from his 
charming manners, how could any one form a fair judgment of that 
man who introduced whatever subject he chose, discussed it just 
as long as he chose, and dismissed it when he chose ? ’ ” 

Ballantyne adds,— 

“ What I have now to say is more important, not only in itself, 
hut as it will enable you to give a final contradiction to an injuri- 
ous report which has been in circulation ; viz. that the Regent 
asked him as to the authorship of Waverley, and received a dis- 
tinct and solemn denial, I took the bold freedom of requesting* to 
know from Mm whether his Royal Highness had questioned liim 
on that subject, and what had been his answer. He glanced at 
me with a look of wild surprise, and said, ^ What answer I might 
have made to such a question, put to me by my sovereign, perhaps 
I do not, or rather perhaps I do know; but I was never put to 
the test. He is far too well-bred a man ever to put so ill-bred a 
question.’ ” 

The account I have already given of the convivial scene 
alluded to would probably have been sufficient ; but it can 
do no harm to place Baliantyne’s, or rather Scott’s own 

'.testimony also on record. 

I ought not to have omitted, that during Scott’s resi- 
dence in Lon in April, 1815, he lost one of the 

English friends, to a meeting with whom he had looked 
forward . with the higliest pleasure. Mr. George Ellis died 
on the 15th of that month, at his" seat of SunninghilL This 
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threw a cloud over what would otherwise have been a pe« 
riod of' uiimixed 'enjoyment. Mr. Camiing penned the 
epitaph for that dearest of his friends but ^he submitted it 
to Scott’s consideration before it was engraved. 


CHAPTER XIL 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO — LETTER OF SIR ^ CHARLES BELL — 
, VISIT TO THE COx^TINENT— WATERLOO — LETTERS FROM 
BRUSSELS AND PARIS— ANECDOTES OF SCOTT AT PARIS 

— THE DURE OF 'WELLINGTON —THE EMPEROR ALEX- 
ANDER — BLUCHER — PL ATOFP — PARTY AT ERMENON- 
VILLE, &c. — LONDON — PARTING WITH LORD BYRON — 
SCOTT'S BIRj^nNGHAiM KNIFE— RETURN TO ABBOTSFORD 

— ANECDOTES BY MR, SKENE AND JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

— 1815 . 

Goethe expressed, I fancy, a very general sentiment, 
when he said, that to him the great charm and value of my 
friend’s Life of Buonaparte seemed quite independent of the 
question of its accuracy as to small details ; that he turned ea- 
gerly to the book, not to find dates sifted, and countermarches 
analyzed, but to contemplate what could not but be a true 
record of the broad impressions made on the mind of Scott 
by the marvellous revolutions of his own time in their 
progress. Feeling how justly in the main that work has 
preserved .those impressions, though gracefully softened and 
sobered in the retrospect of peaceful and more advanced 
years, I the less regret that I have it not in my power to 
quote any letters of his touching the reappearance of Na- 
poleon on the soil of France — the immortal march from 
Cannes — ^the reign of the Hundred Days, and the prepara- 
tions for another struggle, which fixed the gaze of Europe 
in May, 1815. . ^ 

That he should have been among the first civilians who 
hurried over to see the field of Waterloo, and :hear English 
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buglfcs sound about the walls of Paris, could have surprised 
• none who knew the lively concern he had always taken in 
the military efforts of his countrymen, and the career of the 
illustrious captain, who had taught them to reestablish the 
renown of Agincourt and Blenheim,— 

“ Victor of Assaye’s Eastern plain, 

Victor of all the fields of Spain.” 

I had often heard him say, however, that his determination 
" was, if not fixed, much quickened, by a letter of an old 
acquaintance of his, who had, on the arrival of the news 
of the 18th of June, instantly repaired to Brussels, to ten- 
der his professional skill in aid of the overburdened medical 
staff of the conqueror’s army. When, therefore, I found 
the letter in question preserved among Scott’s papers, I 
perused it with a peculiar interest; and I now venture, 
with the writer’s permission, to present it to the reader. It 
was addressed by Sir Charles Bell to his brother^ an emi- 
nent barrister in Edinburgh, who transmitted it to Scott. 

When I read it,” said he, ^4t set me on fire.” The mar- 
riage of Miss Maclean Clephane of Torloisk with the Earl 
of Compton, (now Marquis ‘ of Northampton,) which took 
place on the 24th of July, was in fact the only cause why 
he did not leave Scotland instantly; for that dear young 
friend had chosen Scott for her guardian, and on him ac- 
cordingly devolved the chief care of the arrangements on 
this occasion. The extract sent to him by Mr. George 
Joseph Bell is as follows : — 

“ Brussels, 2d July, 1S15. 

This country, the finest in the world, has been of late quite out 
of our minds. 1 did not in any degree anticipate the plea-sure I 
should enjoy, the admiration forced from me, on coming into one 
of these antique towns, or in journeying tlirough this rich garden. 
Can you recollect the time when there were gentlemen meeting at 
the Cross of Ediiiborgh, or those whom we thought such ? They are 
all collected here. You see the very men, with their scraggy necks 
sticking out of the collars of their old-fashioned square-skirted coats 
— their canes — their cocked-hats ; and, when they meet, the formal 
bow, the hat off to file ground, and the powder flying in tlie ■wind. 

I could divert you with the odd resemblances of the Scottish 
flices among the peasants, too— but" I noted at the time with 
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my pencil, and I %vnte to you only of things tliat you wont find in 
my pocket-book. 

I ha,ve just returned from seeing the French wounded received 
'-n their hospital ; and could you see them laid out naked, or almost 
ao — 100 in a row of low beds on the ground— though wounded, 
jxhausted, beaten, you would still conclude with me that these 
A^ere men capable of marching unopposed from the ivest of Eu- 
rope to the east of Asia. Strong, thickset, hardy veterans, brave 
spirits and unsubdued, as they cast their wild glance upon you, — ^ 
their black eyes and brown cheeks finely contrasted with the fresh 
sheets, — you would much admire their capacity of adaptation. 
These fellows are brought from the field after lying many days on 
the ground ; many dying — many in the agony — many miserably 
racked with pain and spasms ; and the next mimics his fellow, and 
gives it a tune, ^ — Aha, imis chantez Men I How they are wounded 
you will see in my notes. But I must not have you to lose the 
present impression on me of the formidable nature of these fellows 
as exemplars of the breed in France. It is a forced praise ; for 
from all I have seen, and all I have heard of their fierceness, cru- 
elty, and blood-thirstiness, I cannot convey to you my detestation 
of this race of trained banditti. By what means th^ are to be 
kept in subjection until other habits come upon them, I know not ; 
but I am convinced that these men cannot be left to the bent of 
their propensities. 

‘‘ This superb city is now ornamented with the finest groups of 
armed men that tlie most romantic fancy could dream of. I was 
struck with the words of a friend' — E.: ‘ I saw,’ said he, Hhat man 
returning from the field on the 16th.’ — (This was a Brunswicker of 
the Black or Death Hussars.)— ^ He was wounded, and had had his 
arm amputated on the field. He was among the first that came 
in. He rode straight and stark upon his horse— tlie bloody clouts 
about his stump— pale as death, but upright, with a stern, fixed ex- 
pression of feature, as if loath to lose his revenge.’ These troops 
are very remarkable in their fine military appearance ; their dark 
and ominous dress sets off to advantage their strong, manly, 
northern features and white mustachios ; and there is something 
more than commonly impressive about the whole effect 

“ Tills is the second Sunday after the battle, and many are not 
yet dressed. There are 20,000 wounded in this town, besides 
those in the hospitals, and the many in the other towns ; — only 
3000 prisoners; 80,000, they say, killed and wounded on both 
sides.” 

I think it not wonderful that the extract should have set 
Scott’s imagination effectually on fire ; tliat he should have 
grasped at the idea of seeing probably the last shadows of 
real warfare that his own age would afford ; or that some 
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parts of the great surgeon’s simple phraseology are re pro- 
9 d need 5 almost verbatim, in the first of ‘^‘Paul’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk.” No sooner was Scott’s purpose known, than 
, some pf his young neighbors in the country proposed to 

I Join his excursion ; and, in company with three of them, 

r namely, his kinsman, John Scott of Gala — Alexander 

^ ^ ' Pringle, the younger, of Whytbank (now M. P. for 

Selkirkshire)-r-and Robert Bruce, advocate (now SherilF of 
Argyle) — he left Edinburgh for the south, at 5 A. M., on 
the 27th of July. 

They travelled by the stage-coach, and took the route of 
Hull and Lincoln to Cambridge ; for Gala and Whythanlc, 
being both members of that university, were anxious to 
seize this opportunity of revisiting it themselves, and show- 
I ing its beautiful architecture to their friend. After this wish 

I had been gratified, they proceeded to Harwich, and thence, 

i on the 3d of August, took ship for Helvoetsluys. 

I “The weather was beautiful,” says Gala; “so we all went 

' outside the coach from Cambridge to Harwich. At starting', there 

was a general complaint of thirst, the consequence of some 
experiments overnight on the celebrated bishop of my Alma Mater; 
our friend, however, was in great glee, and never was a merrier 
' basket than he made it all the morning. He had cautioned us, on 

leaving Edinburgh, never to name names in such situations, and 
our adherence to this rule was rewarded by some amusing incidents. 
For example, as we entered the town where we were "to dine, a 
heavy -looking man, who was to stop there, took occasion to thank 
Scott for the pleasure his anecdotes had afforded him: ‘You have 
i a good memory, sir,’ said he ; ‘mayhap, now, you sometimes write 

down what you hear or be a-reading about’ He answered veiy 
gravely, that he did occasionally put down a Jew notes, if any 
I thing struck him particularly. In the afternoon, it happened that 

he sat on the box, 171106 the rest of us were behind him. Here, by 
degrees, he became quite absorbed in his owm reflections. He 
4 frequently repeated to himself, or composed perhaps, for a good 

f, while, and often smiled or raised his hand, seeming completely 

occupied and amused. His neighbor, a vastly scientific and rather 
grave professor, in a smooth drab Benjamin and broad-brimmed 
beaver, cast many a curious sidelong glance at him, evidently 
suspecting that all was not right witli the upper story, but preserved 
perfect politeness. The poet was, however, discovered by the 
* captain of the vessel in whiciy we crossed the Channel, and a 

perilous passage it ivas, chiefly in conse^ence of the unceasing 
tumblers in ivliich this worthy kept drinking his health.” 
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Befoi'e leaving Edinburgh , Scott had settled in his mind 
..the.pkri of Paulas Letters for, 'on that same day, his r 
agent, John Ballantyne, addressed the following letter* from 
his marine villa, near Newhaven : — 


To Messrs, Constable Co, 


“Trinity, S7th Joly, 1815. 

“ Dear Sks, 

“ Mr, Scott left town to-day for the Continent He proposes 
writing from thence a series of letters on a peculiar plan, varied in 
matter and style, and to different supposititious correspondents. 

“ The work is to form a demy 8vo volume of twenty- two sheets, 
to sell at 12s, It is to be begun immediately on his aiiival in 
France, and to be published, if possible, the second week of 
September, when he proposes to return, 

“We print 3000 of tliis, and I am empowered to offer you one 
third of the edition, Messrs. Longman & Co. and Mr. Murray 
having each the same share : the terms, twelve months’ acceptance 
for paper and print, and Jialf profits at six months, granted now, as 
under. The over copies will pay the charge for advertising, I 
am, &c. 

John' Ballantyne. ' 


“ Charge. 

22 sheets printing, — £3 15 0 ..... . £82 18 0 
145 reams, demy,'— 1 10 0 217 10 0 


£300 0 0 


3000 at 8s, £1200 0 0 
Cost, 300 0 0 

£900 0 0 Profit— one half is £450.” 


Before Scott reached Harwich, he knew that this offer 
had been accepted without hesitation ; and thenceforth, 
accordingly, he threw his daily letters to his wife into tlio 
form of communications meant for an imaginary group, 
consisting of a spinster sister, a statistical laird, a rural 
clergyman of the Presbyterian Kirk, and a brother, a 
veteran officer on half-pay. The rank of this last person- 
age corresponded, however, exactly with that of his own 
elder brother, John Scott, who also, like the Major of the 
book, had served in the Duke of York’s unfortunate cam- 
paign of 1797 ; the sister is only a slender disguise for his 
aunt Christian Rutherford, already often mentioned ; Lord 
Somerville, long President of the Board of Agriculture, 
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was PauFs laird ; and the shrewd and unbigoted Dr. 

» Douglas of Galashiels was his minister of the gospelF’ 
These epistles, after liaving been devoured by the little 
circle #t Abbotsford, were transmitted to Major John Scott, 
his mother and Miss Rutherford, in Edinburgh; from their 
hands they passed to those of James Ballantyne and Mr, 
Ersklne, both of whom assured me, that the copy ultimately 
sent to the press, consisted, in great part, of the identical 
sheets that had successively reached Melrose through the 
post. The rest had of coui'se been, as Ballantyne ex- 
presses it, somewhat cobbled ; ’’ but, on the whole, PauFs 
Letters are to be considered as a true and faithful journal of 
this expedition ; insomuch, that I might perhaps content 
myself, in this place, with a simple reference to that delight- 
ful volume. He found time, however, to write letters, 
during his absence from Britain, to some others of his 
friends; and a specimen or two of these may interest the 
reader. I have also gathered, from the companions of the 
journey, a few more particulars, which Scott’s modesty 
withheld him from recording ; and some trival circumstances 
which occur to me, from recollection of his own conversa- 
tion, may also be acceptable. 

But 1 hope that, if the reader has not perused Paul’s 
Letters recently, he will refresh his memory, before he 
proceeds further, by bestowing an hour on that genuine 
fragment of the author’s autobiography. He is now, unless 
he had the advantage of Scott’s personal familiarity, much 
better acquainted with the man than he could have been 
before he took up this compilation of his private correspon- 
dence — and especially before he perused the full diary of 
the light-house yacht in 1814; and a thousand little turns 
and circumstances which may have, when he originally 
read the book, passed lightly before his eye, will now, I 
venture to say, possess a warm and vivid interest, as inimi- 
tably cliaracteristic of a departed friend. The kindest of 
husbands and fathers never portrayed himself with more 
unaffected truth than in this vain effort, if such ho really fan- 
,:cied he was uBakiiig,, to, sustain .the 'Character of cross 
. old bachelor.” The, whole man, just: as he.,was,- breathes ' 
22 * 
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ill every lioej mth all his , conipassionate and benevolent, 
sympathy of lieart,^ all- his sharpness of obsemition^ and • 
sober shrewdness , of reflection ; all diis. entliosiasm for iia- 
tiirej for country life, for simple -manners and simple pleas- 
ures, mixed, up with' an equally glowing ; eiitliiisiasm, .at 
which many may smile,' for the tiniest relics of feudal an- 
tiquity — and last, not least, a pulse of. physical rapture for 
the circuaistance .of 'War,’’’ which bears witness to .the 
hhod of Boltfoot Fire -the Brms» , 

■ At Brussels, Scott found the sinall English garrison left 
. there in command of Bfajor-Generar Sir Frederick Adam, 
the. son ofliis highly-valued, friend, the present Lord Chief 
.Commissioner of, the Juiy Cotirt,. in Scotland. Sir Frede- 
rick had been- wounded at Wate,rloo, and could ' not as yet 
mount' Oil .horseback ; but, one of Ms. aides-de-camp," Cap- 
tain 'Campbell, escorted Scott and bis party to, the, field of 
battle, on which occasion they, were, .also accompanied by 
another old acquaintance of his, Blajor Pryse G-ordon, who, 
being then on half-pay, happened to .be domesticated with 
his family at 'Brussels..' .Major' Gordon has since published 
two lively volumes 'of Personal Bferaoirs.; and 
bears witness to the fidelity of .ce.rtain reminiscences - of Scott 
.at Brussels and Waterloo,, which ".occupy one .of - the. -cbap- 
'ters of this woifc'- I ■■shall,'-tlierefore, .extract 'the passage. 

«« Sir Walter Scott:- accepted-, my services to conduct, him to 
Waterloo : the GeneraFs aide-de-camp was also of the party. He 
made no secret of his having undertaken to write something on 
the battle ; and |>erhaps he took tiie greater interest on this ac- 
count in every things diat he saw. Besides, he had never seen the 
field of such a conflict 5 and never having been before on the Con- 
tinent, it was all new to Ms comprehensive ininci The clay was 
beautiful : and I had the precaution to send out a couple of saddle- 
horses, that he might not be fatigued in walking over the fields, 
ivliich had been recently ploughed up. In our rounds we fell in 
■with Monsieur de Costar, witli whom he got into conversation. 
This man had attracted so much notice by his pretended story of 
being about the person of Napoleon, that he was of too much im- 
portance to be passed by; I did not, indeed, know as much of this 
fellow’s charlatanism at that time as afterwards, when I saw him 
confronted with a blacksmith of La Belle Alliance, who had been 
his companion in a hiding-place ten miles from the field during 
the whole day ; a fact which he could not deny. But he had got 
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lip a tale so plausible and so profitable, that he could afford to 
^ bestow hush-money on the companion of his* flight, so that the 
imposition was but little known ; and strangers continued to be 
gulled. He had picked up a good deal of information about the 
positio* and details of the battle ; and being naturally a sagacious 
Wallon, aM speaking French pretty fluently, he became the fa- 
vorite cieerom, and every lie he told was taken for gospel. Year 
after year, until his death in 1824, he continued his popularity, and 
raised the price of his rounds from a couple of francs to five ; be- 
sides as much for the hire of a horse, his own property; for he 
pretended that the fatigue of walking so many hours was beyond 
Ms powers. It has been said that in this way he realized every 
summer a couple of hundred Napoleons. 

‘^Wlien Sir Walter had examined every point of defence and 
attack, we adjourned to the ‘Original Duke of Wellington ’ at 
Waterloo, to lunch after the fatigues of the ride. Here he had a 
crowded levde of peasants, and collected a great many trophies, 
from cuirasses down to buttons and bullets. He picked up himself 
many little relics, and was fortunate in purchasing a grand cross 
of the legion of honor. But the most precious memorial was pre- 
sented to him by my "wife — a French soldier’s book, well stained 
with blood, and containing some songs popular in the French 
army, which lie found so interesting that he introduced versions 
of them in his ‘ Paul’s Letters ; ’ of which he did me the honor to 
send me a copy, with a letter, saying, ‘tliat he considered my 
wife’s gift as the most valuable of all his Waterloo relics.’ 

“ On our return from the field, he kindly passed the evening 
with us, and a few friends whom he invited to meet him. He 
charmed us with his delightful conversation, and was in great 
spirits from the agreeable day he had passed; and with great 
good-humor promised to write a stanza in my wife’s album. On 
the following morning he fulfilled his promise by contributing 
some beautiful verses on Hougomont I put him into my little 
library to prevent interruption, as a great many persons had pa- 
raded in the Parc opposite my window to get a peep of the cele- 
brated man, many having dogged him from his hotel. 

“ Brussels affords but little worthy of the notice of such a trav- 
eller as the Author of ‘ Waverley but he greatly admired the 
splendid tower of the Maison de Ville, and the ancient sculpture 
and style of architecture of the buildings which surround the 
Grand ’Place. 

“ He told us, with great humor, a laughable incident which had 
occurred to him at Antwerp. The morning after his arrival at 
that city from Holland, he started at an early hour to visit the tomb 
of Rubens in the Church of St. Jacques, before his party were 
up. After wandering about for some time, without finding the 
object he had in view, he determined to make inquiry, and ob- 
serving a person stalking about, he addressed him in his best 
French; but .the. strangely pulling off his hat,, very respectfully 
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replied in tae pure Highland accent, * Pm vary sorry, Sir, but I 
canna speak ony thing besides English.’ — ‘ Tins is Tory unlucky 
indeed, Donald,’ said Sir Walter, ‘but we must help one another; 
for to tell you the truth, I’m not good at any tongue but the Eng- 
lish, or, rather, tiie Scotch,’ — ‘ Oh, sir, maybe,’ replied tlfti High- 
lander, ‘ you are a countryman, and ken my maister Caf)tain Came- 
ron of the 7yth, and could tell me wharc he lodges. I’m just cum 
in, sir, frae a place they ca’ Macldin^^ and ha’ forgotten the name 
of the captain’s quarters; it wms something like the Laahorej ',’’ — 

‘ I can, I think, help you wdth this, my friend,’ rejoined Sir Walter, 
‘There is an inn just opposite to you (pointing to the Hold du 
Grand Lahourtur): I dare say that will he the captain’s quarters 
and it was so. I cannot do justice to the humor with which Sir 
Walter recounted this dialogue.”! 

The following is the letter which Scott addressed to the 
Duke of Buccleuch, immediately after seeing the field of 
Waterloo ; and it may amuse the reader to compare it with 
Major Gordon’s chapter, and with the writer’s own fuller, 
and, of course, cobbled ” detail, in the pages of Paul : — 

“ To his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, fyc, 

“ My dear Lord Duke, 

“ I promised to let you hear of my wmnderings, how^ever un- 
important; and have now the pleasure of informing your Grace 
that I am at this present time an inhabitant of the Premier Hotel 
de Cambrai, after having been about a week upon the Continent 
We landed at Heivoet, and proceeded to Brussels, by Bergen-op 
Zoom and Antwerp, both of which are very strongly fortified. 
The ravages of w^ar are little remarked in a country so rich by 
nature ; but every thing seems at present stationary, or rather 
retrograde, where capital is required. The chateaux are deserted, 
and going to;decay ; no new houses are built, and tliose of older 
date are passiig rapidly into the possession of a class inferior to 
those for whom we must suppose them to have been built. Even 
the old gentlewoman of Babylon has lost much of her splendor, 
aud her robes and pomp are of a description far subordinate to the 
costume of her more magnificent days. The dresses of the priests 
were worn and shabby, both at Antwerp and Brussels, and re- 
minded me of the decayed wardrobe of a banlirupt theatre ; yet, 
though the gentry and priesthood have suffered, the eternal bounty 
of nature has protected the lower ranks against much distress. 
The unexampled fertility of the soil gives them all, and more than 


Mechlin — the Highlander gave it the familiar pronunciation of a 
Scotch village, Mauchline, celebrated in many of Burns’s poems, 
t See Major Gordon’s Personal Memoirs, (1830.) vol. ii. pp. 325-338 
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they want ; and could they but sell the grain which they raise in 
the Netherlands, nothing else would be wanting to render them 
the richest people (common people, that is to say) in the world. 

“ On Wednesday last, I rode over the field of Waterloo, now 
forevet consecrated to immortality. The more ghastly tokens of 
the carnage are now removed, the bodies both of men and horses 
being either burned or buried ; but all the ground is still torn with 
the shot and shells, and covered with cartridges, old hats, and 
shoes, and various relics of the firay which tlie peasants have not 
thought worth removing. Besides, at Waterloo, and ail the ham- 
lets in the vicinage, there is a mart established for cuirasses ; for 
tlie eagles worn % the imperial guard on their caps; for casques, 
swords, carabines, and similar articles. I have bought two hand- 
some cuirasses, and intend them, one for Bowhiil, and one for Ab- 
botsford, if I can get them safe over, which Major Pryse Gordon 
has promised to manage for me. I have also, for your Grace, one 
of the little memorandum-books, which I picked up on the field, in 
which every French soldier was obliged to enter his receipts and 
expenditure, his services, and even his punishments. The field 
was covered with fragments of these records. I also got a good 
MS. collection of French songs, probably tlie work of some young 
officer, and a croix of tlie Legion of Honor. I enclose, under 
another cover, a sketch of the battle made at Brussels. It is not, 
I understand, strictly accurate, but sufficiently so to give a good 
notion of what took place. In fact, it would require twenty sepa- 
rate plans to give an idea of the battle at its various stages. The 
front, upon wdiich the armies engaged, does not exceed a long 
mile. Our line, indeed, originally extended half a mile farther 
towmrds the village of Brain-la-Leude ; but, as the French indi- 
cated no disposition to attack in that direction, the troops which 
occupied this space were gradually concentrated by Lord Wel- 
lington, and made to advance till they had reached Hougomont, — 
a sort of chateau, with a garden and wood attached to it, which 
was powerfully and effectually maintained by the Guards during 
the action, lliis place was particularly interesting. It was a 
quiet-looking, gentleman’s house, which had been burned by the 
French shells. The defenders, burnt out of the house itself, be- 
took themselves to the little garden, where, breaking loop-holes 
through the brick walls, they kept up a most destructive fire on 
the assailants, who had possessed themselves of a little w^ood 
which surrounds the villa on one side. In this spot vast numbers 
had Mien ; and, being hastily buried, the smell is most offensive 
at this moment. Indeed, I felt the same annoyance in many part's 
of the field ; and, did I live near the spot, I should be anxious 
about the diseases which this steaming carnage might occasion. 
The rest of the ground, excepting tliis chateau, and a farm-iiouse 
called La Hay Saiiite, early taken, and long held, by the French, 
because it was too close under the brow of the descent on which 
our artillery was placed to admit of the pieces being depressed so 
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as to play into it,— the rest of the groimcl, I say, is quite open, and 
-les between_ two ridges, one of which (Mont St. Jean) . was con- 
i>y the English ; the other, upon wdiich is the farm 
ot Ea Belie Alliance, %vas the position of the French. The slopes 
bet ween are gentle and varied; the groinid every where pfactica- 
We tor cavalry, as was well experienced on that memorable day. 
1 lie cinrassiers, despite their arms of proof, w'ere quite infeiior to 
our heavy dragoons. The meeting of the two bodies occasioned 
a noise not unaptly coinjiared to the tinkering and hammering of 
a smith s siiop. Generally the cuirassiers came on stooping their 
iiea els very low, and giving point ; the British frequently struck 
away their casques wdiile they w-^ere in this position, and then kid 
at the bare head. Officers and soldiers all fought, hand to hand, 
without distinction; and many of the former owed their life to dex- 
tonty at their weapon, and personal strength of body. Shaw, the 
miiiing Liie-Guards’ man, whom your Grace may remember amono* 
the champions of The Fancy, maintained the honor of the fist, and 
Kiiied or disabled upwards of twenty Frenchmen, with his single 
arm, until he was killed by the assault of numbers. At one place, 
vhere there is a precipitous sand or gravel pit, the heavy English 
cavalry drove many of the cuirassiers over pell-mell, and followed 
over themselves like fox-iuinters. The conduct of the infantry 
ana artiilety was equally, or, if possible, more distinguished, audit 
*’as ali tully necessary ; for, besides that our army wo.s much out- 
numbered, a great part of the sum total were foreigners. Of these, 
ihe Bninswickers and Hanoverians behaved very well ; the Bel- 
gians but sorrily enough* On one occasion, when a Beigic regi 
meat fairly ran oif, Lord Wellington rode up to them, fnd satd, 
My lads, you must bo a little blown ; come, do take your breath 
or a moment, and then we’ll go back, and try if we can do a little 
better; and he actually carried them back to the charge. He 
was, indeed, upon tliat day, every where, and the soul of every 
ling ; nor could less than his personal endeavors have supported 
me spirits or the men through a contest so long, so desperate, and 
so unequal At his last attack,, Buonaparte brought up 15,000 of 
ms uuard, who had never drawn trigger during the day. It was 
upon their failure that his hopes abandoned Mm. 

spoke long with a shrewd Flemish peasant, called John De 
uostar, wiioin he had seized upon as his guide, and who remained 
beside inm the wdiole day, and afterwards accompanied him in his 
flight as far as Charleroi. Your Grace may be sure that I interro- 
gated Mynheer very closely about what he heard and sav/. He 
f to the spot where Buonaparte remained during the latter 
poxt 01 the action. It was in the highway from Brussels to Chaiie- 
ro^ where It runs between two high banks, on each of which %v'as 
a b rench battery. He w^as pretty well sheltered from tlie English 
tire ; and, though many bullets Sew over his head, neither he nor 
touched. His other stations during that day 
were still more remote from ali danger. The story of his having 
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an observatory erected for him is a mistake. There is such a 
thing, and he repaired to it during the action; but it was 
built or erected some months before, for the purpose of a trigonO" 
metrical survey of the country, by the King of the Netherlands. 
Bony’s^ast position was nearly fronting a tree, where the Duke of 
Wellington was stationed ; there was not more than a quarter of a 
mile between them ; but Bony was well sheltered, and the Duke 
so much exposed that the tree is barked in several places by the 
cannon-balls levelled at Mm. As for Bony, De Costar says he was 
very cool during the whole day, and even gay. As the cannon-balls 
flew over them, De Costar ducked ; at which the Emperor laughed, 
and told him they would hit him all the same. At length, about 
the time he made his grand and last effort, the fire of the Prussian 
artillery was heard upon his right, and the heads of their columns 
became visible pressing out of the woods. Aide-de-camp after aide- 
de-camp came with the tidings of their advance, to which Bony 
only replied, Mtendez^ attendez un instant, until he saw his troops, 
fantassms et cavaliers, letmn in disorder from the attack. He 
then observed hastily to a general beside him, Je crois quHls soni 
7niUs, The person to whom he spoke hastily raised the spyglass 
to his eye ; but Bony, whom the first glance had satisfied of their 
total discomfiture, bent his face to the ground, and shook Ms head 
twice, his complexion being then as piale as death. The general 
then said something, to which Buonaparte answered, Ckst irojytard 
---’Sauvoyis nous. Just at that moment, the allied troops, cavalry 
and infantry, appeared in full advance on all hands ; and the Prus- 
sians, operating upon the right flank of the French, were rapidly 
gaining their rear. Bony, therefore, was compelled to abandon 
the high-road, which, besides, was choked with dead, with bag- 
gage, and with cannon ; and, gaining the open country, kept at full 
gallop, until he gained, like Johnny Cope, the van of the flying 
army. The marshals followed his example ; and it was the most 
complete sauve qui pent that can well be imagined. Nevertheless, 
the prisoners who were brought into Brussels maintained their na- 
tiona! impudence, and boldly avowed their intention of sacking the 
city with every sort of severity. At the same time they had 
friends there. One man of rank and wealth went over to Bony 
during the action, and I saw his hotel converted into a hospital for 
wounded soldiers. It occupied one half of one of the sides of the 
Place Royale, a noble square, which your Grace has probably 
seen. But, in general, the inhabitants of Brussels were very dif- 
ferently disposed; and their benevolence to our poor wounded 
fellows w^as unbounded. The difficulty was to prevent them from 
killing their guests with kindness, by giving them butcher’s meat 
and wine during their fever. As I cannot put my letter into post 
until we get to Paris, I shall continue it as we get along. 

“ 12th August, Roye, in Picardy . — I imagine your Grace about 
this time to be tolerably well fagged with a iiard day on the moors. 
If the 'weather has been as propitious as with us, it must be 
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delightful The country through which we have travelled is most 
unconimonly fertile, and sidrted with beaiitifiil woods ; but its pres- 
ent political situation is so very uncommon, that I would give the 
'world your Grace had come over for a fortnight. France may be 
considered as neither at peace or Valenciennes, for example, 
is in a state of blockade ; we passed through the posts of the allies, 
all in the utmost state of vigilance, with patrols of cavalry, and 
videttes of infantry, up to the very gates, and two or three batteries 
were manned and mounted. The French troops were equally vigi- 
lant at the gates, yet made no objections to our passing tlirougli 
the town. Slost of them had the white cockade, but looked very 
sulky, and were in obvious disorder and confusion. They had not 
yet made their terms witli the King, nor accepted a commander 
appointed by him 5 but as they obviously feci their party desperate, 
the soldiers are running from the officers, and the officers from the 
soldiers. In fact, the multiplied hosts which pour into this country, 
exhibiting all the various dresses and forms of war which can be 
imagined, must necessarily render resistance impracticable. Yet, 
like Satan, these fellows retain the unconquered propensity to de- 
fiance, even in the midst of defeat and despair. This morning wm 
passed a great number of the disbanded garrison of Conde, and 
they were the most horrid-looking cut-throats I ever saw, ex- 
tremely disposed to be very insolent, and only repressed by the 
consciousness that all the villages and to’wns around are occupied 
by the allies. They began by crying to us, in an ironical tone, 

Vive le Eoi; then followed, soito voce^ Sucre B , Milk diabks, 

and other graces of French eloquence. I felt very well pleased 
that we were armed, and four in number ; and still more so that it 
was daylight, for they seemed most mischievous ruffians. As for 
the appearance of the country, it is, notwithstanding a fine harvest, 
most melancholy. The windows of all the detached iiouses on the 
road are uniformly shut up ; and you see few people, excepting the 
peasants who are employed in driving the contributions to main- 
tain the armies. The towns are little better, having for the most 
part been partially injured by shells or by storm, as was the case 
both of Cambrai and" Peronne. The men look very sulky ; and if 

f ob speak three words to a woman, she is sure to fall a-crying. 
n short, the politesse and good humor of this people have fled with 
the annihilation of their self-conceit ; and tliey look on you as if 
they thought you were laughing at them, or come to enjoy the tri- 
umph of our arms over theirs. Postmasters and landlords are all 
the same, and hardly to he propitiated even by English money, 
although they charge us about three times as much as they durst 
do to their country folks. As for the Prussians, a party of cavalry 
dined at our hotel at Mons, eat and drank of the best the poor 
devils had left to give, called for their horses, and laughed in tlie 
face of the landlord when he offered his bill, telling him they 
should pay as they came back. The English, they say, have 
always paid honorably, and upon these they indemnify tliemselves. 
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It is impossible to mmxhandei\ for if you object, the poor landlady 
begins to cry, and tells you she will accept whatever your lordship 
• pleases, but that she is almost ruined and bankrupt,” &-c. &c. &c. 

« This is a long, stupid letter, l^it I will endeavor to send a better 
from Paris; Ever your Grace’s truly obliged, 

Walter Scott.” 

The only letter which Scott addressed to Joanna Baillie, 
while in Paris, goes over partly the same ground :■ — I tran- 
scribe the rest. 

“ Paris, 6tli Sept., 1815. 

«« My dear Friend, 

“ I owe you a long letter, but my late travels and the date of 
this epistle will be a tolerable plea for your indulgence. The truth 
is, I became very restless after the battle of Waterloo, and was only 
detained by the necessity of attending a friend’s marriage from set- 
ting off instantly for the Continent. At length, however, I got 
away to Brussels, and was on the memorable field of battle about 
five weeks after it had been fought. ... 

If our army had been ail British, the day would have been soon 
decided; but the Duke, or, as they call him here, from his detes- 
tation of all manner of foppery, the Beau, had not above 35,000 
British, All this was to be supplied by treble exertion on the part 
of our troops. The Duke was every where during tlie battle ; and 
it was the mercy of Heaven that protected him, when all his staff’ 
had been killed or wounded round him. I asked him, among many 
other questions, if he had seen Buonaparte ; he said, ‘ No ; but at 
one time, from the repeated shouts of Five P&zjoemw*, I thought 
be must be near.’ This was when John De Costar placed him 
in the hollow way. I think, so near as I can judge, there may at 
that time have been a quarter of a mile between these two great 
;■ generals. ^ 

“ The fate of the French, after this day of decisive appeal, has 
been severe enough. There were never people more mortified, 
more subdued, and apparently more broken in spirit. They sub- 
mit with sad civility to the extortions of the Prussians and the 
Russians, and avenge themselves at the expense of the English, 
whom they charge three prices for every thing, because they are 
the only people who pay at all. They are in the right, however, 
to enforce discipline and good order, which not only maintains the 
national character in the mean time, but will prevent the army from 
suffering by habits of indulgence. I question if the Prussians will 
soon regain their discipline and habits of hardihood. At present 
their powers of eating and drinking, which are really something 
preternatural, are exerted to the very utmost. A thin Prussian 
boy,: whom I sometimes ■ see, eats in one day; as much as three Eng-' 
iish ploughmen. At daybreak he 'roars ibr chocolate and eggs;.;. 

' VOL. III. 23 
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al)ot,it,iiiBe''!ie breakfasts mere solemnly « la fourchette, wlieii, be- 
sides all the usual apparatus of an English dejeuner, lie eats a world 
of cutlets, ojrsters, fruit, &c., and drinks a glass of brandy and a 
bottle of champagne. His dinner might serve Garagantiia, ■ at' 
which lie gets himself about three parts drunk — a cireuiijstance 
which does not prevent the charge upon cold meat, ■with tea and 
chocolate, about six o’clock ; and concluding the wiiole wnth an 
immense supper. Positively the appetite of this lad reminds one 
of the Eastern tale of a man taken out of the sea by a ship’s crew, 
who, in return, ate up all the provisions of the vessel. He wnis, I 
think, flown away with by a roc; but from wiiat quarter of the 
heavens the French are to look for deliverance from these de- 
vourers, I cannot presume to guess. 

The needless wreck and ruin which they make in the houses, 
adds much to the inconvemence of their presence. Most of the 
chateaux, where the Prussians are quartered, are what is techni- 
cally called mmped^ that is to say, plundered out and out In the 
fine chateau of Montmorency, for instance, the most splendid apart- 
ments, highly ornamented with gilding and carving, w^ere con- 
verted into barracks for the dirtiest and most savage-looking hus- 
sars I have yet seen. Imagine the w^ork these fellows make with 
velvet hangings and embroidery. I saw one hag boiling her 
camp-kettle with part of a picture frame; the picture itself has 
probably gone to Prussia. With all this greediness and love of 
mischief^ the Prussians are not blood-thirsty ; and their utmost vio- 
lence seldom exceeds a blow or two with the dat of the sabre. 
They are also very civil to the women, and in both respects behave 
much better than the French did in their country ; but they follow 
the bad example quite close enough for the sake of humanity and 
of discipline. As for our people, they live in a most orderly and 
regular manner. All the young men pique themselves on imita- 
ting the Duke of Wellington in 7ion-chalance and coolness of man- 
ner; so they wander about every where, with their I lands in the 
pockets of their long waistcoats, or cantering upon Cossack ponies, 
staring and whistling, and trotting to and fro, as if all Paris was 
theirs. The French hate them sufficiently for the hauteur of their 
manner and pretensions ; but the grounds of dislike against us are 
drowned in the actual detestation afforded by the other powers. 

“ This morning I saw a grand military spectacle, — about 20,000 
Russians pass in review before all the Kings and Dominations who 
are now resident at Paris. The Emperor, King of Prussia, Duke 
of Wellington, with their numerous and brilliant attendance of 
generals, staff-officers, &c., were in the centre of what is called 
the Place Louis Quinze, almost on the very spot where Louis XVI. 
was beheaded. A very long avenue, which faces the station where 
they were placed, was like a glowing furnace, so fiercely were the 
sunbeams reflected from the arms of the host by which it was filled. 
A body of Cossacks kept the ground with their pikes, and, by their 
wild appearance, added to the singularity of the scene. On one 
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hand was the extended line of the Tuileries, seen through the 
1 gardens and the rows of orange trees ; on the other, the long column 
of troops advancing to the music. Behind was a long colonnade, 
forming the front to the palace, where the Chamber of Represent- 
atives l,re to hold their sittings ; and in front of the monarchs was 
a superb row of buildings, on which you distinguish the bronze 
pillar erected by Napoleon to commemorate his victories oyer 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, whose princes were now reviewing 
their victorious armies in what was so lately his capital. Your 
fancy, ray dear friend, will anticipate, better than I can express, 
the thousand sentiments which arose in my mind from witnessing 
such a splendid scene, in a spot connected with such various asso- 
ciations. It may give you some idea of the feelings of the French 
— once so fond of spectacles — to know that, I think, there were not 
a hundred of that nation looking on. Yet this country will soon 
recover the actual losses she has sustained, for never was there a 
soil so blessed by nature, or so rich in corn, wine, and oil, and in 
the animated industry of its inhabitants. France is at present the 
fabled giant, struggling, or rather lying supine, under the load of 
mountains which have been precipitated on her; but she is not, 
and cannot be crushed. Remove the incumbent weight of 600,000 
or 700,000 foreigners, and she will soon stand upright — happy, if 
experience shall have taught her to be contented toTexert her nat- 
ural strength only for her own protection, and not for the annoy- 
ance of her neighbors. I am cut short in my lucubrations, by an 
opportunity to send this letter with Lord Castlereagh’s despatches 
which is of less consequence, as I will endeavor to see you in 
passing through London. I leave this city for Dieppe on Saturday, 
but I intend to go round by Harfleur, if possible. Ever your truly 
obliged and affectionate 

Walter Scott.” 

Paul ’’ modestly acknowledges, in his last letter, the 
personal attentions which he received while in Paris, from 
Lords Cathcart, Aberdeen, and Castlereagh ; and hints that, 
through their intervention, he had witnessed several of the 
splendid fetes given by the Duke of Wellington, where he 
saw half the crowned heads of Europe gmuped among the 
gallant soldiers who had cut a way for them to the guilty 
capital of France. Scott’s reception, however, had been 
distinguished to a degree of which Paul’s language gives 
no notion. The noble lords above named welcomed him 
with cordial satisfaction ; and the Duke of Wellington, to 
whom he was first presented by Sir John Malcolm, treated 
him then, and ever afterwards, with a kindness and confi- 
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;deiieej wMclij.I Imre often heard him sajjhe considered as 
.“ the highest distinction of his lifed^ He used to tell , with. 
great elfect, the. circumstances : of his introcliictioii to the 
Emperor Alexander, at a dinner given by the Earl of^ath- ^ 
cart. Scott appeared, on that occasion, in the blue and red 
dress of the Selkirkshire Lieutenancy ; and the Czar’s first 
question, glancing at his lameness, was, ^^In what affair ^ 
were you wounded? ’’ Scott signified that he suffered from 
a natural infirmity; upon wdhcli the Emperor said, 
thought Lord Cathcart mentioned that you had served.” 

Scott observed that the Earl looked a little embarrassed at 
this, and promptly answered, yes ; in a certain sense 1 
have served— that is, in the yeomanry cavalry ; a home force 
i^esembling the Land wehr, or Landsturmd—^^ Under what 
commander?” — Sous M. le Chevalier Rae.” — “Were 
you ever engaged?” — “In some slight actions — such as 
the battle of the Cross Causeway and the affair of Moredim- 
Mill.” — •“ This,” says Mr. Pringle of Whytbank, was, as 
he saw in Lord Cathcart’s face, quite sufficient, so he man- 
aged to turn the convei'sation to some other subject.” It 
was at the same dinner that he first met Platoff,* who 
seemed to take a great fancy to him, though, adds my 
friend, “ I really don’t think they had any common language 
to converse in.” Next day, however, when Pringle and 
Scott were walking together in the Rue de la Paix, the 
Hetman happened to come up, cantering with some of his 
Cossacks ; as soon as he saw Scott, he jumped off his horse, 
leaving it to the Pulk, and, running up to him, kissed him 
on each side of the cheek with extraordinary demonstra“ i 
tions of affection — and then made him underatand, through 
an aide-de-camp, that he wished him to join his staff' at the 
next great review, when he would take care to mount him 


Scott acknowledges, in a note to St. Ronan’s Well (vol. i. p. 252,) 
that he took from PlatofF this portrait of Mr. Touchwood : — His face, 
which at the distance of a yard or two seemed hale and smooth, ap- 
peared, when closely estamined, to be seamed with a million of wrin- 
kles, crossing each other in every direction possible, but as fine as if 
drawn by the point of a very fine needle.” Thus did every liule 
peculiarity remain treasured in lus memory, to be used in due tune for 
giving the air of minute reality to some imaginary personage. 
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on tba gentlest of his Ukraine horses. So mounted, accord- 
ingly, he A^itnessed the great closing on the Champ 

de.Mars.:. 

It will seem less surprising that Scott should have been 
honored with much attention by the leading soldiers and 
statesmen of Germany then in Paris. The fame of his 
poetry had already been established for some years ‘in 
that country. Yet it may be doubted whether Blucher 
had heard of Marmion any more than PlatoiF; and old 
Biiicher struck Scott’s fellow-travellers as taking more in- 
terest in him than any foreign general, except only the 
Hetman. 

A striking passage in Paul’s tenth letter indicates the high 
notion which Scott had formed of the personal qualities 
of the Prince of Orange. After depicting, with almost pro- 
phetic accuracy, the dangers to which the then recent union 
of Holland and Belgium must be exposed, he concludes with 
expressing his hope that the firmness and sagacity of the 
King of the Netherlands, and the admiration which his heir’s 
character and bearing had already excited among all, even 
Belgian observers, might ultimately prove effective in re- 
deeming this difficult experiment from the usual failure of 
arrondmements, indemnities, and all the other terns of 
modern date, under sanction of which cities and districts, 
and even kingdoms, have been passed from one government 
to another, as the property of lands or stock is transferred 
by a bargain between private parties.” 

It is not less curious to compare, with the subsequent 
course of affairs in France, the following brief hint in Paul’s 
1 6 th letter : — “ The general rallying point of the Liberal- 
ides is an avow’ed dislike to the present monarch and his 
immediate connections. They will sacrifice, they pretend, 
so much to the general inclinations of Europe as to select 
a king from the Bourbon race ; but he must be one of their 
own choosing, and the Duke of Orleans is most familiar in 
their mouths.” Thus, in its very bud, had his eye detected 
the conjiiraiion de quinze ans I 

Among the gay parties of this festive period, Scott men 
tioned with special pleasure one fine day given to an 
23 * ' ' 
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excursion to EmietionviHej under the auspices of Ladj 
Castlereagli. ThC' company was *a large ont\ including 
most of the distinguished personages whom 1 have been 
iianiiDgj , and they dined al fresco among the scenes of 
Rousseau’s retirement^ but in a fashion less accordanl; with 
the spirit of his reveries dhm pronmietir solitaire^ than with 
tlie song which commemorates some earlier tenants of that 
delicious valley — 

** La belle Gabrielle 

Etoit dans ces liens— 

Etle souvenir d'elle 
Nous rend heureuxj” &c. 

At some stage of this merry day’s proceedingSj the ladies 
got tired of walking, and one of Lord Gastlereagli’s young 
diplomatists was despatched into a village in quest of don- 
keys for their accommodation. The attache returned by- 
ancl-bye with a face of disappointment, complaining that 
the charge the people made was so extravagant, he could 
not think of yielding to the extortion. Marshal For-, 
imrds ” said nothing, but nodded to an aide-de-camp. They 
had passed a Prussian piquet a little while before ; — three 
times the requisite number of donkeys appeared presently, 
driven before half a dozen hussars, who wore folio^ved by 
the screaming population of the refractory hamlet; and 
an angry man was Blucher,” said Scott, when Lord 
Castlereagh condescended to go among them, all smiles, 
and sent them back with more Napoleons than perhaps the 
fee-simple of the whole stud was w^oith.” 

Another evening of more peaceful enjoyment has left a 
better record. But I need not quote here the Lines on 
St. Cloud,”* They were sent, on the 16th of August, to 
the late Lady Alvanley, with whom and her daughters he 
spent much of his time while in Paris. 

As yet, the literary reputation of Scott had made but 
little w^ay among the French nation ; but some few of their 
eminent men vied even with the enthusiastic Germans in 
their courteous and unwearied attentions to him. The 
venerable Chevalier, in particular, seemed anxious to em- 

^ See Poetical Works, vol. xi. p. 295. 
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brace every opportunity of acting as his cicerone; and 
^ many mornings were spent in exploring, under his guidance, 
; the most remarkable scenes and objects of historical and 

K antiquarian interest both in Paris and its neighborhood. 

« He seWal times also entertained Scott and his young com- 

I panions at dinner ; but the last of those dinners was thor- 

[ ^ . oughly poisoned by a preliminary circumstance* The 

poet, on entering the saloon, was presented to a stranger, 
whose physiognomy struck him as the most hideous he had 
ever seen ; nor was his disgust lessened, when he found, a 
few minutes afterwards, that he had undergone the accollade 
of David of the blood-stained brush.’’ 

From Paris, Mr. Bruce and Mr, Pringle went on to 
Switzerland, leaving the poet and Gala to return home to- 
gether, which they did by wmy of Dieppe, Brighton, and 
London. It was here^ on the 14th of September, that 
Scott had that last meeting with Lord Byron, alluded to in 
his communication to Mr. Bloore, already quoted. He 
i carried his young friend in the morning to call on Lord 

Byron, who agreed to dine with them at their hotel, where 
he met also Charles Mathew’’s and Daniel Terry. The 
only survivor of the party has recorded it in his note-book 
I as the most interesting day he ever spent. How 1 did 

j stare,” he says, ^^at Byron’s beautiful pale face, like a spir- 

it’s — good or evil. But he was bitter — wdiat a contrast to 
Scott ! Among other anecdotes of British prowess and 

I spirit, Scott mentioned that a young gentleman - 

had been awfully shot in the head while conveying 
an order from the Duke, and yet staggered on, and deliv- 
ered his message when at the point of death. ‘Ha!’ said 
Byron, ‘ I dare say he could do as w^ell as most people 
without his head — it was never of much use to him.’ Wa- 
teiloo did not delight him, probably, and Scott could talk 
or think of scarcely any thing else.” 

Mathews accompanied them as far as Warwick and 
KLenilworth, both of which castles the poet had seen before, 
but now reexamined with particular curiosity. They spent 
^ a night on this occasion at Birmingham ; and early next 

iiiorniiig Scott sallied forth to provide himself with a plant- 
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er*s knife of the most complex contrivance and ■ finished 
workm,a,osliip. Having secured one to his. mind;, and which 
. for many .years ,was his constant poeket-companion; 
he wrote his name on a card, “■Walter Scott, Abbols.fordd’ 
and directed it to be engraved on the handle. On his 
mentioning this acquisition- at breakfiist, young Gala ex-- 
pressed his desire to equip himself in like fashion, and was 
directed, to the shop accordingly. When he, had purchased 
a similar knife, and produced his name in turn for the en- 
graver, the master cutler eyed the signature for a moment, 
and exclaimed — “ John Scott of Gala ! Well, I hope your 
ticket may serve me in as good stead as another Mr. Scott’s 
has just done. Upon my word, one of my best men, an 
honest fellow from the North, went out of his senses when 
he saw it — he ofiered me a week’s work if I would let him 
keep it to himself — and I took Saunders at his word.” 
Scott used to talk of this as one of the most gratifying com- 
pliments he ever received in his literary capacity. 

Their next halt was at Rokeby ; but since Scott had 
heard from thence, Mrs. Morritt’s illness had made such 
alarming progress, that the travellers regretted having ob- 
truded themselves on the scene of affliction, and resumed 
their journey early next morning. 

Reaching Abbotsford, Scott found with his family Ills old 
friend Mr. Skene of Rubislaw, who had expected him to 
come home sooner, and James Ballantyne, who had ar- 
rived with a copious budget of bills, calendars, booksellers’ 
letters, and proof-sheets. From each of these visitors’ 
memoranda 1 now extract an anecdote. Mr. Skene’s is of 
a small enough matter, hut still it places the man so com- 
pletely before myself, that I am glad he thought it worth 
« setting down. “ During Scott’s absence,” says his friend, 
“ his wife had had the tiny drawing-room of the cottage 
fitted up with new chintz furniture — every thing iiad been 
set out in the best style — arid she and her girls had been 
looking forward to the pleasure which they supposed the 
little surprise of the arrangements w'ould give him. He 
was received in the spruce fresh room, set himself comforta- 
bly down in the chair prepared for him, and remained in 
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tile foil enjoyment of his own fireside, and a return to his 
’ family circle, without the least consciousness that any 
change had taken place— until, at length, Mrs. Scott’s 
patieiii^e could hold out no longei*, and his attention was 
expressly called to it. The vexation he showed at having 
caused such a disappointment, struck me as amiably charac- 
teristic — and in the course of the evening, he evei*y now 
and then threw out some word of admiration, to reconsole 
mamma.” 

Ballantyne’s note of their next morning’s conference is 
in these terms. “ He had just been reviewing a pageant 
of emperors and kings, which seemed, like another Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, to have been got up to realize before 
his eyes some of his own splendid descriptions. I begged 
him to tell me what was the general impression left on his 
mind. He answered, that he might now say he had seen 
and conversed with all classes of society, from the palace 
to the cottage, and including every conceivable shade of 
science and ignorance— but that he had never felt awed or 
abashed except in the presence of one man— the Duke of 
Wellington. I expressed some surprise. He said I ought 
not, for that the Duke of Wellington possessed every one 
mighty quality of the mind in a higher degree than any 
other man did, or had ever done. He said he beheld in 
him a great soldier and a great statesman — the greatest of 
* each. When it was suggested that the Duke, on his part, 
,, saw before him a great poet and novelist, he smiled, and 
said, ^ What would the Duke of Wellington think of a few 
hits of novels, which perhaps he had never read, and for 
which the strong probability is that he would not care a 
sixpence if he had?’ You are not” (adds Ballantyne) 
“ to suppose that he looked either sheepish or embarrassed 
in the presence of the Duke— indeed you well know that 
he did not, and could not do so ; but the feeling, qualified 
and modified as I have described it, unquestionably did exist 
to a certain extent. Its origin forms a curious moral prob- 
liem ; and may probably be traced to a secret conscious- 
ness, which he might not himself advert to, that the Duke,' 
however great as a soldier and statesman, was so defective 
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in imagination as to be incapable of appreciating that which 
bad formed the charm of his own liibj as well as of his'» 
■W'orks.^^ ^ , ■ 

It is proper to, add to Mr. Balla.ritync’s so!i.itioii«of his 
curious moral problem,” that he was, in Ills latter days, 
a strenuous opponent of the Duke of Wellington’s politics;,, 
to which circumstance he ascribes, in these same memo- 
rcmday the only coolness that ever occurred between him 
and Scott, I need hardly repeat, what has been already 
distinctly stated more than once, that Scott never considered 
any amount of literary distinction as entitled to be spoken 
of in the same breath with mastery in the higher depart- 
ments of practical life — ^leastof ail, witli the glory of a first- 
rate captain. To have done things worthy to be written, 
was in his eyes a dignity to which no man made any ap- 
proach, who had only written things worthy to be read. 
He, on two occasions, which I can never forget, betrayed 
painful uneasiness when his works were alluded to as re- 
flecting honor on the age that had produced Watt’s im- 
provement of the steam-engine, and the safety-lamp of Sir 
Humphrey Davy. Such was his modest creed— but from 
all 1 ever saw or heard of his intercourse with the Duke 
of Wellington, I am not disposed to believe that be partook 
it widi the only man in whose presence he ever felt awe 
and abashment,^ 

A charming page in Mr. Washington Irving’s Abbots- 
ford and Newstead,” affords us another anecdote connected 
with this return from Paris. Two years after this time, 


* I think it vfery probable that Scott had his own first interview w-ith 
the Duke of Wellington in his mind when lie described the introduction 
of Roland Graham to the Regent Murray, in the novel of Tlie Abbot : 
— Such was the personage before whom Ptoland Graham now pre- 
sented himself with a feeling of breathless awe, very different from the 
usual boldness and vivacity of his temper. In fact he was, from edu- 
cation and nature, much more easily controlled by the moral supe- 
riority arising from the elevated talents and renown of those with whom 
he conversed, than by pretensions founded only on rank or external 
show. He might have braved with indifference the presence of an 
Earl merely distinguished by his belt and coronet ; but he felt over- 
awed in that of the eminent soldier and statesman , the wielder of a 
nation’s power, and the leader of her armies.” Abre/s, voL 
XX. p. 292. 
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wiien the amiable American visited Scott, he walked widi 
him to a quarry, where bis people were at work. “The 
face of the humblest depen (he says) “brightened at 
his approach — all paused from their labor, to have a pleas- 
ant 'crack wi’ the laird,’ Among the rest was a tali 
straight old fellow, with a healthful complexion and silver 
hairs, and a small round-crowned white hat. He had been 
about to shoulder a hod, but paused, and stood looking at 
Scott with a slight sparkling of his blue eye, as if w aiting 
his turn; for the old fellow knew he was a favorite. Scott 
accosted him in an affable tone, and asked for a pinch of 
snuff. The old man drew forth a horn snuff-box. ' Hoot, 
man,’ said Scott, ' not that old mull. Where’s the bonnie 
French one that I brought you from Paris ? ’ ' Troth, your 
honor,’ replied the old fellow, 'sic a mull as that is nae for 
week-days.’ On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me, 
that, wdien absent at Paris, he had purchased several trifling 
articles as presents for his dependants, and, among others, 
the gay snuff-box in question, which was so carefully re- 
served for Sundays by the veteran. ' It w’as not so much 
the value of the gifts,’ said he, ' that pleased them, as the 
idea that the laird should think of them wdien so far 
away.’ ” ' , 

One more incident of this return- — ^it w’^as told to me by 
himself, some years afterwards, with gravity, and even sad- 
ness. “ The last of my chargers,” he said, “ was a high- 
spirited and very handsome one, by name Daisy, all over 
white, wdthout a speck, and with such a mane as Rubens 
delighted to paint. He had, among other good qualities, 
one always particularly valuable in ray case, that of stand- 
ing like a rock to be mounted. When he w^as brought to 
the door, after I came home from the Continent, instead of 
signifying, by the usual tokens, that he was pleased to see 
his master, he looked askant at me like a devil ; and when 
I put my foot in the stirrup, ha reared bolt upright, and I 
fell to the ground rather awlavardly. The experiment w’-as 
repeated twice or thrice, always with the same result. It 
occurred to me that he might have taken some capricious 
dislike to ^ my dress ; ; and Tom- Pu-rdie,- who' always falls 
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heir to the white hat and green jacket^ and so forth, when 
Mrs. Scott has made me discard a set of garments, was sent ' 
for, to try whether these habiliments would produce him a 
similar reception from his old friend Daisy : but Daisy al- 
lowed Tom to back him with all manner of gentleness. 
The thing was inexplicable — but he had certainly taken 
sotoe part of my conduct in high dudgeon and disgust ; and 
after trying him again, at the interval of a week, I was 
obliged to part with Daisy — and wars and rumors of wars 
being over, I resolved thenceforth to have done with such 
dainty blood. I now stick to a good sober cob/’ Some- 
body suggested, that Daisy might have considered himself 
as ill used, by Wmg left at home when Laird went on 
his journey. “ Ay,” said he, “ these creatures have many 
thoughts of their own, no doubt, that we can never pene- 
trate.” Then, laughing, Troth,” said he, maybe some 
bird had whispered Daisy that I had been to see the grand 
reviews at Paris on a little scrag of a Cossack, while my 
own gallant trooper was left behind bearing Peter and the 
post-bag to Melrose.” 

A few letters, written shortly after his return to Abbots- 
ford, will, among other things, show with what zeal he at 
once resumed his literary industry, if indeed that can be 
said to have been at all interrupted by a journey, in the 
course of which a great part of Paul’s narrative, and also 
of the poem of ^Hhe Field of Waterloo,” must have been 
composed. 

“ To X B, S. Morrittf Esq*^ M, P., Rokehy Park. 

“ Abbotsford, Sd Oct. 1815. 

My dear Morritt, 

Few things could have given me more real pain, than to see 
Mrs. Morritt under such severe suiFering, and the misery you sus- 
tain in witnessing it. Yet let us trust in the goodness^ of Pro\d- 
dence, which restored the health so deservedly dear to you from 
as great a state of depression upon a former occasion. Our visit 
was indeed a melancholy one, and, I fear, added to your distress, 
when, God knows, it required no addition. The contrast of this 
quiet bird’s-nest of a place, with the late scene of confusion and 
military splendor which I have witnessed, is something of a stun- 
ning nature, and, for tiie last five or six days, I have been content 
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to fold my hands, and saunter up and down in a sort of indolent 
and stupefied tranquillity, my only attempt at occupation having* 
* gone no farther than pruning a young tree now and then. Yester- 
day, however, and to-day, I began, from: necessity, to prune verses, 
and haie beeii' correcting proofs of my little attempt at a poem on. 
Waterloo. It will be out this week, and you' shall have 'U' copy by 
the Carlisle coach, which pray judge favorably, and remember it is 
not always the grandest actions which are best adapted for the arts 
of poetry and painting. I believe I shall give ■ offence to my old ^ 
friends the Whigs, by not condoling with Buonaparte, Since his'' 
sentence of transportation, he has begun to look wonderfully 
comely in their eyes. I would they had hanged him, that he might 
have died a perfect Adonis. Every reasonaWe creature must think 
the Ministers would have deserved the cord themselves, if they 
had left him in a condition again to cost us the loss of 10,000 of 
our best and bravest, besides thirty millions of good money. 
The very threats and frights which he has given the well-meaning 
people of this realm (myself included) deserved no less a punish- 
ment than banishment, since the * putting in bodily fear ’ makes so 
material a part of every criminal indictment But, no doubt, we 
shall see Ministers attacked for their want of generosity to a fallen 
enemy, by the same party who last year, witli better grouncls, 
assailed them for having left him in a situation again to disturb 
the tranquillity of Europe. My young friend Gala has left me, 
after a short visit to Abbotsford. He is my nearest (conversable) 
neighbor, and I promise myself much comfort in him, as he has a 
turn both for the sciences and for the arts, rather uncommon among 
our young Scotch lairds. He was delighted with Rokeby and its 
lord, though he saw both at so melancholy a period, and endured, 
not only with good-humor but with sympathy, the stupidity of Ms 
fellow-traveller, who was not by any means dans son hrUimi for 
some time after leaving you. 

, . We visited Gorby Castle on our return to Scotland, which re- 
mains, in point of situation, as beautiful as when its walks' were 
celebrated "by David Hume, in the only rhymes he was ever 'known 
to be guilty of. Here they are, from a pane of glass in an inn at 
Carlisle : — 

^ Here chicks in eggs for breakfast sprawl, 

. Here godless boys God^s glories squall, 

f llere Scotchmen’s heads do guard the wall, 

But Corby’s walks atone for all.* 

Would it not be a good quia • to advertise. The Poetical Works of 
- David. Hwne^ with notes, critical, historical, and so forth— with an 

( historical inquiry into the use of eggs for breakfast, a phys.ical 

' discussion on the causes of their being addled ; a history of the 

English church music, and "'of 'the choir of Carlisle in particular j 
a full account of the affair of 1745, %vith -the: trials, last speeches, 

) and so forth, of the ^oor plaids who were-strapped np at Carlisle ; 

, TOL. Ill, '24 . " 
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an<l, lateily, a full ajiti .particular ikscriptiftii of Corby, with the 
gent^alogy of every family who ever it, r 1 think, even ^ 

wiOioiit more than the usual waste of the Pocnos of .David 

would make a decent twelve shilling touch* 1 shall tldnk about it, 
when I have exhausted mine ow-n eenhinj of mi*enlkms> ® 

“ N. P, I do not know whether it is perverseness of taste, or old 
associations, but an excellent and very handsome modern house, 
which Mr. Howard has lately built at Corby, does not, in my mind, 
assimilate so well with the scenery as the old irregular monastic 
hall, with its wmatlier'^beaten and antique appearance, which 1 
remember there some years ago* 

‘‘Out of my Field of Waterloo has sprung an odd wild sort of 
thing, which I intend to finish separately, and call it the Dance of 
Death.* These matters take up my time so much, that I must bid 
you adieu for the present. Besides, I am summoned to attend a 
grand c?iasse, and I see the children are all mounted upon the 
ponies. By the way, Walter promises to be a gallant horseman. 
Ever most truly yours, 

Walter Scott.’* 

I shall close this chapter ^vith a transcript of some Notes 
on the proof-sheets of the “Field of Waterloo.” John 
Ballantyne being at Abbotsford on the 3d of October, his 
brother the printer addressed the packet containing the 
sheets to him. John appears to have considered James’s 
observations on the margin before Scott saw them ; and the 
record of the style in which the poet repelled, or yielded 
to, his critics, will at all events illustrate his habitual good- 
nature. 

John Ballantyne writes on the fly-leaf of the proofs to 
his confidential clerk : — “ Mr. Hodgson, I beg these sheets 
and all the MS. may be carefully preserved just as they 
stand, and put in my father’s desk. J. B.” 

James prefaces his animadversions with this quotation : — 

“ Cut deep and spare not.” — Fenruddock. 

The Notes are these : — 

Stasza I. — Fair Brussels, thou art far behind.” ' 

James BaUant^e.—! do not like this line. It is tame, and the 
phrase “ far behind ” has, to my feeling, some associated vulgarity. 

ScotL—Stet 

* This was published in the Edinburgh Annual Register In 1815.— » 
See Poetical Works, Ed. 1834, vol. xi. p. 297. 
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Stanza II.— Let not the stranger with disdain 
The architecture view."’ 

Imms » — These two words are cacophonous. "Would not its do? 

Scott, — Th. is a bad sound. Ts, a much worse. Read their. 

Stanza IV. — ** A stranger might reply.” 

James, — ^My objection to this is probably fantastical, and I state 
it only, because from the first moment to the last, it has always 
made me boggle. I don’t like a stranger — Query, ‘‘The ques- 
tioned ” — The “ spectator ” — “ gazer,” &c. 

Scott. — Stranger is appropriate — it means stranger to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Stanza VI. — James. — You had changed “garner-house pro- 
found,” which I think quite admirable, to “ garner under ground ” 
which I think quite otherways. I have presumed not to make the 
change — ^must I ? 

Scott I acquiesce, but with doubts; profound sounds affected. 

Stanza VIII. — “ The deadly tug of war at length 

Must limits find in human strength, 

And cease when these are passed. 

Vain hope ! &c.” 

James. — must needs repeat, that the deadly tug did cease in 
the case supposed. It lasted long, very long; but when the limits 
of resistance, of human strength were past — ^that is, after they had 
fought for ten hours, then the deadly tug did cease. Therefore 
the “ hope” was not “ vain.” 

iS'co#.— -I answer it did nof,— because the observation relates to 
the strength of those actually engaged, and when their strength 
was exhausted, other squadrons were brought up. Suppose you 
saw two lawyers scolding at the bar, you might say this must have 
an end — human lungs cannot hold out— but, if the debate were 
continued by the senior counsel, your well-grounded expectations 
would be disappointed — “Cousin, thou wert not w’ont to be so 
duiil”— 

Ibid. — ‘‘ Nor ceased the intermitted shot.” 

James, — Mr. Erskine contends that “intermitted” is redundant. 

Scott'-— ceased the storm of shell and shoV^ 

Stanza X. — “ ^^Never shall our country say 

We gave one inch of ground away, 

WtC7i battling her TighV* 

James. — In conflict f 

John B, — If amng ? I am afraid hattling must stand. 

Scott— All worse than the text. 

Stanza XL— “ Pealed wildly the imperial name.” 

Ja'ines, — I submit with diffidence whether this be not a somewJin 
tame, conclusion to so, very animated a stanza ? And, at any rat 
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you will obser?e, that, as it stands, you have no rhyme whatever to 
“ The Cohort eagles j%.”— You have no rhyme to fiy, Fhio and 
also, are perhaps too near, considering that each word closes a 
line of the same sort. I don’t well like Thus in a torrent,” either. 
If it were, ** In one broad torrent,” die., it strikes me that it would 
be more spirited. 

*S'co^t.“-Granted as to most of these observations — Read, “ In 
one dark torrent broad and strong,” &c. — The “ imperial name ” 
is fme, therefore must stand. 

Stanza XII. — Nor was one forward footetep stopped^ 

Jaims . — ^This staggering word was intended, I presume, but 1 
don’t like it. 

Scott — -Granted. Read staid^ &c. 

Ibid. — “ Down were the eagle banners sent, 

Down, down the horse and horsemen went.” 

James, — This is very spirited and very line; but it is unques- 
tionably liable to the charge of being very nearly a direct repeti- 
tion of yourself. See Lord of the Isles, Canto VL St. 24. 

“ Z> 020 ?i in headlong overthrow, 

Horseman and horse, the foremost go,” &c. 

This passage is at once so striking and so recent, that its close 
similarity to the present, if not indeed its identity, must strike 
every reader ; and really, to borrow from one’s self, is hardly much 
better than to borrow from one’s neighbors. And yet again, a few 
lines lower : — 

“ As hammers on the anvils reel, 

Against the cuirass clangs the steel.” 

See Lady of the Lake, Canto VI. Stanza 18 : — 

“ I heard the broadswords’ deadly dang 
As if an hundred rang.” 

Here is precisely the same image, in very nearly the same words, 

Scott — I have altered the expression, but made a note, which, I 
think, will vindicate my retaining the simile. 

Stanza XIII. — “ As their own Ocean-rocks hold stance,'* 

John , — I do not know such an English word as siajice, 

Scoit — Then we’ll make it one for the nance. 

Ibid.— ’“And standards/]/.” 

James, — don’t like newer. 

Scott — And of to standards fly. 

Ibid.— Or can thy memory fail to 

Heard to thy cost the vengeful note.” 

Jhwee.—Would to God you would alter this quote! 

John ,' — Would to God I could !— I certainly should.— » 
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Seott— 

Nor can thy memory fail to know, 

Heard oft before in hour of woe.” 

Or, ,, 

^ Or dwells not in thy memory still, 

Heard frequent in tfcne hour of ill.” 

Stanza XV.— “ Wrung forth by pride, regret^ and shame.” 
James.— 1 have ventured to submit to your choice— 

Wrung forth by pride, and shame.” 

Regret appearing a faint epithet amidst such a combination of 
bitter feelings. 

Scott, — Granted. 


Ibid, — “ So mingle banner, wain, and gun, 

Where in one tide of horror run 
The warriors,” &c. 

James, — ^In the first place, warriors running in a tide, is a clash- 
ing metaphor ; in the second, the warriors running at all is a little 
homely. It is true, no doubt ; but really running is little better 
than scampering. For these causes, one or both, 1 think the lipes 
should be altered. 

Scott , — You are wrong in one respect A tide is always said to 
run , — but I thought of the tide without attending to the equivoque, 
which must be altered. Read, — 

‘MVhere the tumultuous flight rolls on.” 

Stanza XVI. — — found grave.” 

James, — Tliis is surely a singular epithet to a grave. I think 
the whole of this stanza eminently fine; and, in particular, the 
conclusion. 

Scott, — found 5oZ^Z^er’5 grave.”— — 

Stanza XXL — “ RedowSrcd Picton’s soul of fire.” 

Prom long association, this epithet strikes me as con- 
veying a semi-ludicrous idea. 

Scott — It is here appropriate, and your objection seems merely 
personal to jmiir own association. 

Ibid. — Through his friend’s heart to wound his own.” 

James , — ^Q^uscre — Pierce^ or rather stab — loomid is faint. 

■-.'Scott ^ — ^‘^Plerce.”^ ■ 

Stanza XXl. — Forgive j hravef aliens the imperfect lay.” 

James, — Don’t like “brave fallen ” at all ; nor “appropriate 
praise,” three lines after. The latter in particular is prosaic, 

Scott — Forgive, brave dead, 

- — “ The dear-earned praiseT 
- -- 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

' ® ■ ' 

POEM -OP THE FIELD OF WATERLOO PUBLISHED —- RE- 
VISION OF PAUL’S LETTES, ETC. — aUAEREL AND REC- 
ONCILIATION WITH HOGG— FOOTBALL MATCH AT GAR- 
TERHAUGH- SONGS ON THE BANNER OF BUCCLEUCH - 
DINNER AT 'BOWHILL —DESIGN FOR A PIECE OF PLATE 
TO THE SUTORS OF-: SELKIRK — LETTERS 'I’O THE DUKE 
. OF BUCCLEUCH— JOANNA BxilLLIE — AND MR. MOERITT. 
— ISld. . ■ ■ 

The poem of “ the Field of Waterloo” was published 
before the end of October ; the profits of the first edition 
being the author’s contribution to the fund raised for the 
relief of the widows and children of the soldiers slain in the 
battle. This piece appears to have disappointed .those 
most disposed to sympathize with the author’s views and 
feelings. The descent is indeed heavy from his Bannock- 
burn to his Waterloo : the presence, or all but visible reality 
of what his dreams cherished, seems to have overawed his 
imagination, and tamed it into a weak pomposity of move- 
ment. The burst of pure native enthusiasm upon the 
Scoiiish heroes that fell around the Duke of Wellington’s 
person, bears, however, the broadest marks of “ the Mighty 
Minstrel.” — 

— — “ Saw ffallant Miller s fading eye 
Still bent wliere Albyn’s standards fly, 

And Cameron, in the shock of steel, 

Die like the oflspring of Lochiel,” &c. ; — 

and this is far from being the only redeeming passage. 
There is one, indeed, in which he illustrates what he then 
thought Buonaparte’s poorness of spirit in adversity, which 
always struck me as prenninently characteristic of Scott’s 
manner of interweaving, both in prose and verse, the moral 
energies with analogous natural description, and combining 
thought with imagery — 

Or is thy soul like mountain tide, 

That, swelled by winter storm and shower, 

Rolls down in turbulence of power, 

A torrent fierce and wide ; 
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Reft of these aids, a rill obscure, 

Shrinking unnoticed, mean and poor, 

^ Whose channel shows displayed 

The wrecks of its impetuous course, 

But not one symptom of the force 
* By which those wrecks were made 1” 

The poem was the first upon a subject likely to be suf- 
ficiently hackneyed ; and, having the advantage of coming 
out in a small cheap form — -(prudently imitated from Mur- 
ray’s innovation with the tales of Byron, which was the 
death-blow to the system of verse in quarto) — it attained 
rapidly a measure of circulation above what had been 
reached either by Rokeby or the Lord of the Isles. 

Meanwhile, the revision of Paul’s Letters was proceed- 
ing; and Scott had, almost immediately on his return to 
Abbotsford, concluded his bargain for the first edition of a 
third novel — The Antiquaiy — ^to be published also in the 
approaching winter. Harold the Dauntless, too, was from 
time to time taken up as the amusement of horce svhsecivce. 
As for Scott’s out-of-doors occupations of that autumn, suffi- 
cient light will be thrown on them by the following letter; 
from which it is seen that he had now completed a rather 
tedious negotiation with another bonnet-laird, and defini- 
tively added the lands of Kaeside to the original estate of 
Abbotsford. 

To Miss Joamia BaUlie, Hampstead, 

“ November 12, 1815, Abbotsfurd. 

«« I have been long in acknowledgingyourletter, my dear friend, 
and yet you have not only been frequent in ray thoughts, as must 
always be the case, but your name has been of late familiar in my 
mouth as a household word. You must know that the pinasters 
you had the goodness to send me some time since, which are now 
nt to be set out of the nursery, have occupied my mind as to the 
mode of disposing of them. Now, mark the event ; there is in the 
middle of what will soon be a bank of fine young wood, a cert.ain 
old gravel-pit, which is the present scene of my operations. I 
have caused it to be covered with better earth, and gently altered 
with the spade, so as, if possible, to give it the air of one of those 
accidental hollows which the surface of a hill frequently presents. 
Having arranged my ground, I intend to plant it all round with the 
pinasters, and other varieties of the pine species, and in the inte- 
rior I will have a rustic seat, surrounded by all kinds of evergreen 
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slirabs, (laurels in .particular,), an.d, all yaneties of^ the holly and 

cedar, and,soTbrth, andtlusisto.he called aad entitled Joamia ^ 

Bower. ■ 'Wq are determined in the choice of our ornaments hy ^ 

necessity, for onr ground fronts (in poetic phrase) the rising sun, 

or, in common language, looks to the east ; and 

3 iorth side of the hill — (don’t you shiver at tlm thought . ) 

say truth, George Wynnes and I are both of 

but evergreens will flourish there ; but I trust r shall convert a 

present deformity into a very pretty little 

thing. It will not bear looking at for years, and that is a pity. Dut 
it will so far resemble the person from whom it takes name, that it 
is planted, as she has written, for the benefit as well ot posterity 
as for the passing generation. Time and I, says f 
against any two ; and, fully confiding in the proverb, I have y ^ 
undertaken another grand task. You must know I have purchased 
a large lump of wild land, lying adjoining to this ittle P^perty, 
which greatly more than doubles my domains. The land is said 
to be reasonably bought, and I am certain I cm turn it to advan- 
taffebva little judicious expenditure; for this place is mready 
allowed to be worth twice what it cost me ; and our people here 
think so little of planting, and do it so carelessly, that they stare 
with astonishment at the alteration which well-planted woods 
make on the face of a country. There is, besides, a very p-eat 
temptation, from the land running to within a quarter oi a mile oi 
a very sweet wild sheet of water, of which (that is, one side of it) 

I have every chance to become proprietor: this is a poetical cir- 
cumstance not to be lost sight of, and accordingly I keep it tull m 
mv view. Amid these various avocations, past, present, and to 
come, I have not thought much about Waterloo, only that I am 
truly glad you like it. I might, no doubt, have added many curi- 
ous anecdotes, hut I think the pamphlet long enough as it stands,, 
and never had any design of writing copious notes. ^ 

I do most devoutly hope Lord Byron will succeed in his pio- 
posal of bringing out one of your dramas ; that he is your sincere 
admirer is only synonymous with his being a ^ ’ 

he has, I am convinced, both the power and 
the public, by availing himself of the treasures you have aid be- 
fore them. Yet I long for ‘ some yet imtasted spring, ^nd heartfly 
wish you would take Lord B. into your counsels, and adjust^ trom 
voiir yet unpublished materials, some drama for the public, in 
such a case, I would, in your place, conceal my name till the issue 
of the adventure. It is a sickening tiling to think how many angry 
and evil passions the mere name of admitted exceiltuce brings 
into full activity. I wish you would consider this hint, ^nd 1 am 
sure the result would be great gratification to the public, and to > our- 
self that sort of satisfaction which arises 

having attained the mark at which you aimed. in- 

deed, you cannot doubt, if you consult only the voices of the intel- 
ligent and the accomplished y hut the „ object of the; dramatist is 
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professedly to delight the public at large, and therefore I think you 
^ should make the experiment fairly. 

« Little Sophia is much obliged by your kind and continued 
recollection : she is an excellent good child, sulSciently sensible, 
very affectionate, not without perception of character; but the 
gods have not made her poetical, and I hope she will never attempt 
to act a part which nature has not called her to. I am myself a 
poet, writing to a poetess, and therefore cannot be suspected of a 
wish to degrade a talent, to which, in whatever degree I may have 
possessed it, I am indebted for much happiness: but this depends 
only on the rare coincidence of some talent falling in with a nov« 
eity of style and diction and conduct of story, which suited the 
popular taste ; and were my children to be better poets than me, 
they would not be such in general estimation, simply because the 
second cannot be the first, and the first (I mean in point of date) is 
every thing, while others are nothing, even with more intrinsic 
merit I am therefore particularly anxious to store tlie heads of 
my young damsels with something better than the tags of rhymes ; 
and I hope Sophia is old enough {young though she be) to view 
her little incidents of celebrity, such as they are, in tlie right point 
of view. Mrs. Scott and she are at present in Edinburgh: the 
rest of the children are with me in this place ; my eldest boy is 
already a bold horseman and a fine shot, though only about four- 
teen years old. I assure you I was prouder of the first blackcock 
he killed, than I have been of any thing whatever since I first 
killed one myself, and that is twenty years ago. This is all stupid 
gossip; but, as Master Corporal Nym says, ‘Things must be as 
they may you cannot expect grapes from thorns, or much amuse- 
ment from a brain bewildered with thorn hedges at Kaeside, for 
such is the sonorous title of my new possession, in virtue of which 
I subscribe my selfj 

Abbotsfoud & Kaeside.” 

There is now to be mentioned a little pageant of De- 
cember, 1815, which perhaps interested Abbotsford ani 
Kaeside not very much less than the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold,’’ as James Bailantyne calls it> of the preceding 
autumn. This was no other than a- foot-ball 
up under the auspices of the Duke of Buccleuch, between 
the men of the Vale of Yarrow and the Burghers of Sel- 
kirk, the particulars of which will be sufficiently explained 
by an extract from Ballantyne’s newspaper, written, I can 
have no doubt, by the Sheriff of the Forest. But the part 
taken in this solemnity by the Ettrick Shepherd reminds 
me of an extraordinary epistle which Scott had received 
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froai liim some raontlis before this time, anil of tl^e account 
given by Hogg himself, in one of iiis aiitobiograpliies, of 
tliu manner in \vhicli Scott’s kindness terminated tlie aliena- 
tion it refers to. . 

Tlie Shepherd being, as usual, in pecuniary straits, had 
projected a work, to be called The Poetic Mirror/’ in 
which slioiikl appear some piece by each popular poet of 
llie time, the whole to be edited by himself, and publislied 
for his benefit; and he addressed, accordingly, to his 
nrother bards, a circular petition for their best assistance. 
Scott — ^like Byron and most of the other persons thus ap- 
plied to — declined the proposition. ^The letter in which he 
signified his refusal has not been preserved ; — indeed it is, 
suiiiciently remarkable, that of all the many letters which 
Hogg must have received from his distinguished contem- 
poraries, he appears to have kept not one ; but Scott’s de- 
cided aversion to joint-stock adventures in authorship must 
hat^e been well known ere now to Hogg — and at all events 
noiiody can suspect that his note of refusal was meant to 
be an unfriendly communication. Tiie Shepherd, how- 
ever, took some phrase in high dudgeon, and penned an 
answer virulently insolent in spirit and in language, accusing 
him of base jealousy of his own superior natural genius. I 
am not sure whether it was on this or another occasion of 
the like sort, that James varied the. usual formula of episto- 
lary composition, by beginning with Damned Sir,” and 
ending, Believe me, sir, yours with disgust, &c. ; ” but 
certainly the performance was such that no intercourse 
took place between the parties for some weeks, or perhaps 
months, afterwards. The letter in which Hogg at length 
solicits a renewal of kindliness, says nothing, it may be 
observed, of the circumstance which, according to bis auto- 
biography, confirmed by the recollection of two friends, 
whom he names in the letter itself, (Mr. Jolm Grieve and 
Blr. William Laidlavv,) had really caused him to repent of 
his suspicions, and their outrageous expression. The fact 
was, that hearing shortly after the receipt of the oftensive 
epistle, that Hogg was confined to Iiis lodgings, in an 
obscure allev of Edinburgh called Gabriel’s Road, by a 
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dangerous illness, Scott called on Mr. Grieve to make 
♦ inquiries about him, and to offer to take on himself the 
expenses of the best medical attendance. He had, ho\y- 
ever, Cautioned the worthy hatter that no hint of this oifer 
must reach Hogg;. and in consequence, it might perhaps 
be the Shepherd’s feeling at the time that he should not, in 
addressing his life-long benefactor, betray any acquaintaiice 
with this recent interference on his behalf. There can be 
no doubt, however, that he obeyed the genuine dictates of 
his better nature when he penned this apologetic efiusioii : — > 

“ To Walter Scotty Castle Street, 

a Scott ** Gabriel’s Eoad, February 2S, ISIS. 

« I think it is great nonsense for two men who are friends at 
heart, and who ever must be so— indeed it is not in the nature of 
things that they can be otherwise— should be professed enemies. 

“ Mr. Grieve and Mr. Lai dlaw, who were very severe on me, 
and to whom I was obliged to show your lettexr have long ago 
convinced me that I mistook part of it, and that it was not me you 
held in such contempt, but the opinion of the public. The idea 
that you might mean that (though I still think the reading will bear 
either construction) has given me much pain ; for I know I an- 
swered yours intemperately, and in a mortal rage. I meant to 
have enclosed yours, and begged of you to return mine, but I cannot 
find it, and am sure that some one to whom I have been induced 
to show it, has taken it away. However, as my troubles on that 
subject were never like to wear to an end, I could no longer resist 
telling you that I am extremely vexed about it, I desire not a 
renewal of our former intimacy, for haply, after what I have writ- 
ten, your family would not suffer it ; but T wish it might be under- 
stood that, w'hen we meet % chance, we might shake hands, and 
speak to one another, as old acquaintances, and likewise that we 
may exchange a letter occasionally, for I find there are many 
things w’hich I yearn to communicate to you, and the tears rush to 
my eyes when I consider that I may not. 

If you allow of this, pray let roe know, and if you do not, let 
me know. Indeed, I am anxious to hear from you, for ‘ as the day 
of trouble is with me, so shall my strength be.’ To be friends 
fiom the teeth forwards is common enough ; but it strikes me that 
there is something still more ludicrous in the reverse of the pic- 
ture, and so to be enemies — and why should I be, from the kcth 
forwards, Yours sincerely, 

"ames Hoog?” 

Scott’s reply \yas, as Hogg says, a brief note, telling 
him to think no more of the business, and come to breakfast 
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Gliisliolm of Chisliolm; Major Pott of Todrig; Mr, Walter Scott, 
Sheriff,, of Seildrkshire, and family, — and many otlier g-entleiiien, 
and ladies,— “The ancient banner of the- Buccleuch farailj, a cu- 
rious and. venerable reliqiie, emblazoned with armorial bearings, 
and.,wi^J]i the .word BeMendaimy^^ the ancient war-cry of the chin 
of Scott, was then displayed, as on former occasions when the' 
chief took the field in person, whether for the purpose of war or 
sport, .The banner .was, delivered by Lady Ann Scott to Master 
Walter Scott, younger of Abbotsford, wlio attended suitably mount- 
ed and armed, and riding over the field, displaying it to the sound 
of the war-pipes, and amid the acclamations of the assembled spec- 
tators, who could not be fewer than 2000 in number. That this 
singular renewal of an ancient military custom might not want 
poetical celebrity, verses were distributed among the spectators, 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Walter Scott and the Ettrick 
Shepherd. — Mr. James Hogg acted as aide-de-camp to the Earl of 
Home in the command of the Yarrow men, and Mr. Robert Hen- 
derson of Selkirk to Mr. Clarkson, both of whom contributed not a 
little to the good ox’der of the day. 

*‘Tlie ball was thrown up between the parties by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and the first game was gained, after a severe conflict 
of an hour and a half duration, by the Selkirk men. The second 
game was still more severely contested, and after a close and stub- 
born struggle of more than three hours, with various fortune, and 
much display of strength and agility on both sides, was at length 
carried by the Yarrow men. The ball should then have been 
thrown up a third time, but considerable difficulty occurred in ar- 
ranging the voluntary auxiliaries from other parishes, so^ as to 
make the match equal; and, as the day began to close, it was 
found impossible to bring the strife to an issue, by playing a de- 
cisive game. 

“ Both parties, therefore, parted with equal honors, but, before 
they left the ground, the Sheriff threw up his hat, and in Lord 
Dalkeith’s name and his own, challenged the Yarrow men, on the 
part of the Sutors, to a match to be played upon the first con- 
venient opportunity, wdth 100 picked men only on each side. Tlie 
challenge was mutually accepted by Lord Home, on his own part, 
and for Lord John Scott, and was received with acclamation by 
the players on both sides. The principal gentlemen present took 
part widi one side or other, except the Duke of Buccleuch, who 
remains neutral. Great play is expected, and all bets are to be 
paid by the losers to the poor of the winning parish. We cannot 
dismiss the subject without giving our highest commendation to the 
Earl of Home, and to Mr. Clarkson, for the attention which they 
showed in promoting the spirit and good order of the day. For 
the players themselves, it w^as impossible to see a finer set of ac- 
tive and athletic young fellows than appeared on the field. But 
what we chiefly admired in their conduct was, that though several 
¥OL. 'III., . ' 25 
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huiidrecis in number, exceedingly 'keen for their respective.' parties, 
and, engaged in so rough and ■animated a' contest, they maintained 

most perfect good humor, and showed how unnecessary it is to * 
discourage manly and athletic exercises among the common peo- 
ple, under pretext of maintaining subordination and good order. 
We have only to regret, that the great concourse of spectators 
rendered it difficult to mention the names of the several players 
who distinguished themselves by feats of strength or agility ; but 
we must not omit to record, that the first ball was hailed by Robert 
Hall, mason in Selkirk, and the second by George Brodie, from 
Greailaws, upon Jiill-ivater, 

The Selkirk party wore slips of hr as their mark of distinction 
— the Yarrow men, sprigs of heath. 

Refreshments were distributed to the players by the Duke of 
Buccieuch’s domestics, in a booth erected for the purpose ; and no 
persons were allowed to sell ale or spirits on the field. 

“In the evening there was a dance at the Duke’s hunting-seat 
at Bowhill, attended by the nobility and gentry who had witnessed 
the sport of the day ; and the fascination of Gown’s violin and band 
detained them in the dancing-room till the dawn of the winter 
morning.” 

The newspaper then gives the songs above alluded to — 
viz.j Scott's Lifting of the Banner : '' 

“ From the brown crest of New’ark its summons extending, 

Our signal is waving in smoke and in flame, 

And each Forester blythe, from his mountain descending, 

Bounds light o’er the heather to join in tlie "game ; 

Then up with the Banner ! let forest winds fan her! 

She has blazed over Ettrick eight ages and more j 
In sport weil attend her, in battle defend her, 

With heart and with hand, like our Fathers before,” 

— and that excellent ditty by Hogg, entitled “ The Ettrick 
Garland, to the Ancient Banner of the House of Biic- 
cleuch:” — 

“ And hast thou here, like hermit gray, 

Thy mystic characters unrolled, 

O'er peaceful revellers to play, 

Thou emblem of the days of old ? 

All hail ! memorial of the’ brave, 

The liegeman’s pride, the Border's awe ! 

May thy green pennon never wave 
On sterner field than Carterhaugli ! ” &c. 

I have no doubt the Sheriff of the Forest was a prouder 
. rnan., when , he 'saw hiS' boy ride about Carterhaiigli .with 

^ ' * See Foetical Works, (Edit. 1834,) voL xi. p. 312. 
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tlie^ pennon of Bellendeo, than when PktoiF mounted liim- 
• seh for the imperial review of the Champ de Mars. It is 
a pity that I slionld have occasion to allude, before I quit a 
scene ^0 characteristic of Scott, to another outbreak of 
Hogg^s jealous humor. His Autobiography informs us 
that, when the more distinguished part of the company 
assembled on the conclusion of the sport to dine at Bow- 
hill, he was proceeding to place himself at a particular 
table-— but the Sheriff seized his arm, told him that was 
reserved for the nobility, and seated him at an inferior 
board— between himself and the Laird of Harden ’’ — the 
first gentleman of the clan Scott. The fact is,” says 
Hogg, am convinced he was sore afraid of my getting 
to be too great a favorite among the young ladies of Buc- 
cleuchl” Who can read this, and not be reminded of 
Sancho Panza and the Duchess ? And, after ail, he quite 
mistook what Scott had said to him ; for certainly there 
was, neither on this, nor on any similar occasion at Bowhili, 
any high table for the nohility, though there was a side-’ 
table for the children^ at which when the Shepherd of Et> 
trick was about to seat himself, his friend probably whis- 
pered that it was reserved for the little lords and ladies, 
and their playmates.” This blunder may seem undeserv- 
ing of any explanation ; but it is often in small matters 
that the strongest feelings are most strikingly betrayed — 
and this story is, in exact proportion to its silliness, indic- 
of the jealous feeling which mars and distorts so 
many of Hogg’s representations of Scott’s conduct and de- 
meanor. 

It appears from the account of this foot-ball match in 
the Edinburgh Journal, that Scott took a lead in proposing 
a renewal of the contest. This, however, never occurred ; 
and that it ought not to do so, had probably occurred from 
the first to the Duke of Buccleuch, who is mentioned as 
having alone abstained from laying any bets on the final 
issue. ■■ ■■ ■ , ■ ■ /' ^ ^ - 

When Ml'. Washington, Irving visited' Scott, two years 
afterwards at Abbotsford, he told his American friend that 

the old feuds and local interests, and revelries and ani- 
Eiosities of the Scotch, still slept in their ashes, and might 
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easily be roused tbelr ■hereditary feeling for names ms 
still great ; it was not always- safe- to have even the game ^ 
of ibot-l)all between villages — the old ckuiriisli spirit was 
too apt to break " • 

The good Duke of Bticcleuclf s solitary exemption from 
these heats of Carterhaygh. might read a significant lesson 
to minor politicians of all parties on more important scenes. 
In pursuance of the same peace-making spirit, he appears 
to have been desirous of doing something gratifying to the 
men of the town of Selkirk, who had on this occasion taken 
the field against his Yarrow teiiantiy. His Gmee consulted 
Scott about the design of a piece of plate to he presented 
to their community ; and his letter on this weiglilv subject 
must not be omitted in the memoirs of a Sheriff of Sel- 
kirk 

‘‘To Ms Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, BowMlL 

Edinburgh, Thursday. 

« My dear Lord, 

“I have proceeded in my%onimissioii about the cup. It will 
be a very liaudsome one. But I am still puzzled to dispose of the 
birsof in a becoming manner. It is a most mimanao-cable 
decoration. I tried it upright on the top of the cup ; it looked 
like a shaving-brush, and the goblet might be intended to 
make the lather. Then I thought I had a brilliant idea. The 
arms of Selkirk are a female seated on a sarcophagus, deco- 
rated with the arms of Scotland, wdiich will make a beautiful top 
to the cup. So I thought of putting the birse into the lady’s other 
liand ; but, alas ! it looked so precisely like the rod of chab^ce- 
ment uplifted over the poor child, that I laughed at the drawing 
for half an hour. Next, I tried to take off the castigatory appear- 
ance, by inserting the bristles in a kind of Imridle ; but then it 
looked as if the poor woman had been engaged in the capacities 
of housemaid and child-keeper at once, and, fatigued with her 
double duty, had sat clown on the wine-cooler, with .the broom in 
one hand, and the bairn in the other. At length, after some 
conference with Charles Sharpe, I have hit on a plan, which, I 
think, will look very well, if tolerably executed, — namely, to have 
the lady seated in due form on the top of the lid, (which will look 

* Irving’s Abbotsford and Newstead, 1835, p. 40. 

f A birse^ or bunch of hog’s bristles^ forms the cognizance of the 
Sutors. When a new burgess is admitted into their comnuinity, thr, 
birse passes round with the cup of welcome, and every elder brother 
dips it into the wine, and draws it through his mouth, before it reaches 
the happy neophyte, who of course pays it similar respect. 
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nandsome, and will be well taken,) and to have a thistle wreathed 
around the sarcophagus, and rising above her head, and from the 
* top of the thistle shall precede tiie birse. I will bring a drawing 
with me, and they shall get the cup ready in the mean time. I 
hope to»be at Abbotsford on Monday night, to stay for a week. 
My cat has eat two or three birds, while regaling on the crumbs 
that were thrown for them. This was a breach of hospitality ; but 
opoiiet OTuere— and 77iicat inter omnes — with which stolen pun, and 
my respectful compliments to Lord Montagu and the ladies, I am, 
very truly, your Grace’s most faithful and obliged servant, 

Walter Scott. 

“ P, S. — Under another cover, which I have just received, I send 
the two drawings of the front and reverse of the lid of the pro- 
posed cup. Your Grace will be so good as to understand that the 
thistle — the top of which is garnished with the bristle — is entirely 
detached, in working, from the figure, and slips into a socket. 
The following lines are humbly suggested for a motto, being taken 
from an ancient Scottish canzonetta, — unless the Yarrow commit- 
tee can find any better : — 

* The sutor ga’e the sow a kiss ; 

Griimph ! quo’ the sow, it’s a’ for my birse.’ ” 

Some weeks before the year 1815 closed, Mr. Morritt 
sustained the heaviest of domestic aflictionf; and several 
letters on that sad subject had passed between Rokeby and 
Abbotsford, before the date of the following : — 


To J. B* S* Morritt, Esq., M. P., Rokeby Park. 

“ Edinburgh, 22d December, ISlo. 

‘^■My deal*' Morritt, 

’ « While you know what satisfaction it would have git^en me 

to have seen , you here, I am very sensible of the more ^weighty 
reasons which you urge for preferring to stay at Rokeby for some 
time. I only hope you will remember that Scotland has claims on 
you, whenever you shall find your own mind so far at ease as to 
permit you to look abroad for consolation ; and if it should happen 
that you thought of being here about our time of vacation, I have 
my time then entirely at my own command, and I need not say, 
that as much of it as could in any manner of way contribute to 
your amusement, is most heartily at yours. I have myself at 
present the melancholy task of watching the declining health of 
my eider brother, Major Scott, whom, I think, you have seen 
*‘My literary occupation is getting through the press the Letters 
of Paul, of whose lucubrations 1 trust soon to send you a copy. 
As the observations of a bystander, perhaps you will find some 
amusement inthem, especially as' I' had some channels of informa- 
25 '=^',:^' ; ■, • 
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tion not accessible to- every one. The recess of oiir fomis, which 
tiikes place to-morrow, -for. three weeks, will jiive mo ajiiple time 
to complete this- job, and also the sectuul volume’* of ’'rrieriimin, ^ 
wliiefi is nearly. fin ished 5 -—a strange, rude story, loumlod paiiiy f.»n 
the, ancient northern traditions respoeling the Bersorkt'rsf ^vlmse 
peculiar habits, and fits ofimirtiai frenzy, make sindi n figure in 
the 8agas, 1 shall then set 'myself smiuusly to tin* Anliipmry, of 
wliici’il have only a very general sketch at present ; Imt when 
onc.o .1 get my pen to the. paper, it wdil walk last enough. 1 am 
soiiitJtimes tempted to -leave .it alone, c ml try whether it ill not 
'writ,e as well without the assistance of my head as willi it. A 
hopeful prospect for the reader. In the mean wiiilt*, the snow', 
w'iiich is now* tailing so fast as to make it dubious when this kater 
may reach Rokeby, is likely to forward tiieso imporlunt aviscntit-Uis, 
by keeping rno a constant resident in Edinburgh, in lic-u of my 
plan of going to Abbotsford, wiiere I had a number of scheicios in 
hand in the way of planting and improving'. 1 boIie\e I tdd you 
I have made a considerable addition to my little fiinn, and e.xtended 
my domains towards a wild lake, wliich I have a goiid ])ros]iect of 
acquiring also.. It has a sort of legendary fame; for tic? persua- 
sion of the solitary shepherds who approach its banks, is, that it is 
tenanted by a very large amphibious animal, called !)y tliem a water- 
bull, and which several of them pretend to have svoiu As his 
dimensions greatly exceed those of an otter, I am Uniipted to think 
with Trinculo, ‘This is the devil, and no monster.’ Rut, atlor all, 
is it not strange, that as to almost all the lakes in Scofhuni, both 
Ijowland and Highland, such a tradition should in-ovini? ami that 
the description popularly given uniformiy correspomls witii that of 
the hippopotamus ? Is it possible, that, at some remote period, that 
reinurkablc animal, like some others wduch have imw* disappeared, 
may have been an inhabitant of our large lakes ? Certainly the 
vanishing of tlie mammoth and other animals from the face of 
creation, renders such a conjecture less wild than I w*ould other- 
wise esteem it It is certain we have lost the heaver, wdiose bom^.s 
have been more than once found in our Selkirkshire i)og.s and 
marl-mosses. The remains of the wild bull arc very ire{|uently 
found ; and I have more than one skull, with the horns of most 
formidable dimensions. 

^ “ About a fortnight ago, we had a great foot-ball match in Sel- 
kirkshire, when the Duke of Buccleuch raised liis banner {a very 
curious and ancient pennon) in great fonn. Your friend Walter 
was banner-bearer, dressed, like a forester of old, in green, witli a 
green bonnet, and an eagle feather in it; and, as he was well 
mounted, and rode handsomely over the field, he was inuch ad- 
mired by all his clansmen. 

“I have thrown these trifles together, without much hope that 
they will afford you amusement; but I know you w'ill -wish to 
know what 1 am about, and I have but trifles ‘to send to those 
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Bear James — rm done, thank G-od, with the longf yams 

Of the most, prosy of Apostles — Paul j 

Anti now advance, sweet Heathen of Monkbaras ; 

Step out; old tjniz; as fast as I can semwl.” 


^hristia-a 


